S. Robert Powell’s 1995 POULTRY WINS 

BERKS COUNTY POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 

Reading, PA, March 26, 1995 

Judged by Don Nelson, Rick Porr, and Jerry Yeaw (American Class) 
Reserve Champion Continental: Golden Campine Cockerel 
(6” X 8” Castlebury plaque) 

SUSSEX COUNTY POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 

Augusta, NJ, April 22-23, 1995 

Judged by Tom Kane (American Class), Ernie Durb (SRP clerked for him ) 
and Don Krahe 

Champion American and CHAMPION LARGE FOWL: Partridge 
Plymouth Rock hen (awarded beautiful silver salver) (+5 Master 
Exhibitor points) 

Reserve Champion American: Barred Rock cock 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA AVIAN CLUB SHOW 

Bloomsburg, PA, May 7, 1995 

Judged by Curtis Oakes, Dan Dysart, Tom Kane, and Gus Vinhage 
Reserve Champion Continental: Golden Campine cockerel 
Champion Guinea Fowl: Pearl cock 
Reserve Champion Guinea Fowl: Pearl hen 

FINGER LAKES FEATHER CLUB SHOW 

Syracuse, NY, June 4, 1995 

Judged by Art Schallenberg (standards), Tom Kane, and Paul Montieth 
Champion American: Barred Rock cock 
Reserve Champion American: Partridge Plymouth Rock hen 

WAYNE COUNTY (PA) FAIR 
Honesdale, PA, August 4-12, 1995 

(105 birds entered: entry fee, $50.50; premiums received, $367.00) 

Judged by Jerry Yeaw 

Champion Particolored Standard: Partridge Plymouth Rock hen 
($10 + rosette) 

Champion Particolored Bantam: B. B. Red American Game cock 
($10 + rosette) 

Champion Guinea Fowl: Pearl cock 
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HARFORD (PA) FAIR 
Harford, PA, August 20-26, 1995 

(106 birds entered, entry fee, $53.00, premiums received, $378.00; stipend 
received for service as Superintendent of Poultry' Building, $200.00) 

Judged by Dick Gruebel (standards and waterfowl), Elton Minnich 
(bantams) 

Champion Clearcolored Standard Male: Black Orpington cock 
Champion Particolored Standard Male: Barred Rock cock 
Champion Particolored Standard female: B.B. Red Modem Game hen 
Champion Guinea Fowl: Pearl cock 

THE NEW YORK STATE FAIR 

Syracuse, NY, August 24-September 4, 1995 
(entry fees $35.00, premiums received $134.00) 

Judged by Jerry v- a w, Ernie Durb, Truman Stone. APA club meet with 
1770 birds in the s.,dw. Qualified win = 15 Master Exhibitor points. 

Reserve Champion Americ-m and RESERVE CHAMPION 
STANDARD OF THE SHOW: Partridge Plymouth Rock hen. 
Awarded the Robert S. Turner Memorial Award for the Grand 
Champion Large Female of the Show. (+ 15 Master Exhibitor points) 

TWIN TIER POULTRY CLUB SHOW 

Bath, NY, September 17, 1995 
Judged by Tom Kane (standards) 

APA club meet. 

Reserve English: Speckled Sussex hen 
Reserve AOSB: B.B. Red Modem Game hen 

BLOOMSBURG FAIR 

Bloomsburg, PA, September 23-30, 1995 

(30 birds entered, entry fees $15. premiums received $105) 

Judged by George Schroeder (standards) and Elton Minnich (bantams) 

No big wins for SRP 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA AVIAN CLUB FALL SHOW 

Bloomsburg, PA, October 8, 1995 

Judged by Tom Kane, Tony Bezok, and Gus Vinhage. APA club meet 
Reserve Champion American: Partridge Rock pullet 
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YORK COUNTY POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 

York, PA, October 23-29, 1995 

Judged by Will Burton, Mike Waski, Charles Wabeck, and Elton Minnich 
Reserve Champion AOSB: B. B. Red Modem Game pullet (trophy 
awarded: 9 1/2” high, inscribed “York County Poultry Fanciers 
Assoc. /Res. Champ. / York, PA 1995”) 

GARDEN STATE POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 

Remington, NJ, November 11-12,1995 

Judged by Don Krahe, Elton Minnich, and Don Nelson. APA club meet 
No big wins for SRP 

VIRGINIA POULTRY BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 

Richmond, VA, November 18-19, 1995 

Judged by Wilbur Stauffer, Jim Sallee, Pat Malone, Terry Britt, Walt 
Leonard, Lewis Cunningham, Bart Pals. APA national meet. 

No big wins for SRP 
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S. Robert Powell’s 1996-1997 POULTRY 
WINS 


BERKS POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 
Reading, PA, March 31, 1996 

Judged by Don Nelson (did the standards), Jerry Yeaw, and Rick Porr 
Champion Continental: Golden Campine hen (7” X 9” Castlebury 
plaque: “Berks Spring Show / Best Continental / 1966”) 

SUSSEX COUNTY POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 
Augusta, NJ, April 27-28, 1996 

Judged by Curtis Oakes, August Vinhage, and Wilbur C. Stauffer (judged 
the standards) 

Champion American: Partridge Plymouth Rock hen 

(5” X 7” plaque: “Sussex County Poultry Fanciers Ass’n. / 
Champion / AMERICAN CLASS / S. C. P. F. A.” 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA AVIAN CLUB SHOW 
Bloomsburg, PA, May 5, 1996 

Judged by Paul Montieth (did the standards), Curtis Oakes, and Jerry Yeaw 
Champion Continental: Golden Campine hen ($10 gift certificate for 
Bowles Poultry Supplies) 

Reserve Champion Continental: Golden Campine hen 
Champion Guinea: Pearl hen ($10 gift certificate for Bowles Poultry 
Supplies) 

Reserve Champion Guinea: Pearl cock 

FINGER LAKES FEATHER CLUB SHOW, 38th annual show 
Syracuse, NY, June 2, 1996 

Judged by Tom Kane (did the standards), Ralph Beamer, and Don Nelson 
Champion American: Partridge Rock hen (awarded FLFC pin; also 
$5 cash from FLFC) 

Champion Mediterranean: S. C. White Leghorn hen (awarded FLFC 
pin) 

Reserve Champion English: Black Orpington hen 
Reserve Champion Continental: Golden Campine hen 


DUTCHESS COUNTY POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SHOW, Annual Father’s Day Show 
Rhinebeck, NY, June 16, 1996 

Judged by Jerry Yeaw and August Vinhage (did the 45 standards in the 
show) 

Champion American, Champion Standard, and Grand Champion of 
the Show: Partridge Rock hen ($5 special for Best Plymouth 
Rock from Mark Whitebread; $10 special + DCPFA mug for 
Champion American; $25 for Champion Standard; $35 for 
Grand Champion of the Show, + 5 Master Exhibitor points; 
mug is 3 inches in diameter and inscribed: “DUTCHESS 
COUNTY POULTRY / FANCIER’S [sic] ASSOCIATION / 
FOUNDED APRIL 1, 1955”) 

Reserve Champion English: Black Orpington hen 

WAYNE COUNTY FAIR 
Honesdale, PA, August 2-19, 1996 

SRP entered 59 standard chickens, 19 bantam chickens, 5 ducks, 4 guinea 
fowl, 4 turkeys, and ten pigeons. 

Rev. Roland Romig judged the standards and the waterfowl; S. Robert 
Powell judged the bantams (selected the six best and George Schroeder 
picked the two winners); SRP paid $75 to judge bantams 

Champion Particolored Standard: Partridge Rock hen ($10 plus 
+ rosette) 

Entry fees: $50.50; premiums received $346.00; sales of Swedish 
ducklings, Guinea fowl keets, miscellaneous chickens, $127.00; 
bought three pairs of yellow mottled Tipplers for $10. 

HARFORD FAIR 

Harford, PA, August 19-24, 1996 

Dick Greubel judged the standards, with SRP as clerk; Elton Minnich 
judged the bantams, with Bob Simons as clerk. 

Champion Clearcolored female: White Leghorn hen (awarded rosette 
and trophy, which is 8 1/2 inches tall and inscribed: 
“RESERVE CHAMPION STANDARD / CLEAR COLORED 
- POULTRY DEPARTMENT / HARFORD FAIR 1996”) 
(Trophy should not say “Reserve,” as the two clear colored 
champions are equal: one male and one female.) 


Champion Particolored hen and Grand Champion of the Show: 
Golden Campine hen (awarded rosette and trophy, plus the 
Cecil Rose Memorial Trophy for Grand Champion of the 
Show; trophy is 10 1/2 inches tall and inscribed: “CHAMPION 
STANDARD / PARTICOLORED - POULTRY DEPT. / 
HARFORD FAIR 1996”; the Cecil Rose Trcphy is a quartz 
clock, mounted in an an octagonal frame that is 7” in diameter, 
brass plaque inscribed: “CECIL E. ROSE / HARPORD FAIR 
1996 / POULTRY DEPARTMENT / GRAND CHAMPION 
OF THE SHOW”) Plaque: “159th [should read “139th”] 
FIARFORD FAIR 1996 BEST OF BREED”for Flying Tippler; 
also two “Best of Breed” rosettes—Racing Homer and Danzig 
Highflyer. 

Sales of Muscovy ducklings, Guinea Fowl keets, miscellaneous 
chickens and a female Colored Muscovy hen: $112.00; entry 
fees, $53.00 (91 chickens and Guinea Fowl, 15 pigeons); SRP 
also entered one quart of canned pumpkin (Dept. 15, Sec. 2, 
Class 3T) and one quart of bread and butter pickles (Dept. 15, 
Sec. 2, Class 7D). $200 received 09-15-96 from Harford Fair 
for work as superintendent for the week. Poultry premiums 
received, $299.00; pigeon premiums received, $44.00. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR 

Syracuse, NY, August 22-September 2, 1996 

30 single entries (22 standards, 8 bantams) and one breeder’s pen; 

entry fees $38, premiums received: $124.00 
No big wins by SRP’s birds 

TWIN TIER POULTRY CLUB’S 14 ANNUAL SHOW 

Bath, NY, September 8, 1996. Mark Bums and Mark Whitebread traveled to 

show with SRP, who clerked for Gus Vinhage. 

Champion Continental and Champion Standard: Golden Campine 
hen. (+10 M.E. points; 157 standards in show) 

This is the same bird that was Grand Champion of the Show at the 
Harford Fair this year. $10 and Castlebury plaque for Champion 
Continental (6” X 8”: “BEST / CONTINENTAL / TWIN TIER 
POULTRY CLUB”); $40 and plaque for Champion Standard (8” 
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10”: CHAMPION / LARGE FOWL / TWIN TIER POULTRY 
CLUB”) 

(989 birds in show; 173 standards, which were judged by Tom Kane; 
decision on show champions made by Gus Vinhage, Curtis Oakes, C. 
Darrell Sheraw); APA club meet with 750—1,499 birds means +10 
Master Exhibitor points for qualified win 
Also, $5 special and rosette from TTPC for Best Standard Rhode 
Island Red; won on a Rose Comb RIR hen 

EASTERN NEW YORK POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOC. SHOW 
Cobleskill, NY, September 29, 1996 

No big wins by SRP’s birds. SRP and Mark Whitebread attended this 
show. SRP clerked by Sam Brush. 

BLOOMSBURG FAIR 

Bloomsburg, PA, September 22-28, 1996 

No big wins by SRP’s birds. Received $ 104.50 in premiums. 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA AVIAN CLUB SHOW 
Bloomsburg PA, October 6, 1996 

Champion Continental on a Golden Campine her. 

Champion Guinea Fowl on a Pearl cock 

Champion Sporting Pigeon on a Blue Check Racing Homer cock (IF 
95 0911); awarded trophy and $5.00. 

(Sold ten birds in auction on 10-05-1996, $60.00) 

BERKS POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 

Reading, PA, October 13, 1996 

Champion Continental on a Golden Campine hen (Castlebury plaque) 

YORK COUNTY POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 
York, PA, October 26-27, 1996 

No big wins. Clerked for Tom Kane. 

MARYLAND STATE POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SHOW 

Frederick, MD, November 2-3, 1996 
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Show judged by Torn Kane, Paul Montieth, Mike Waski, and Charles 
Wabeck. Tom Kane did AOSB standards. Took along 5 Narragansett 
turkeys and sold them for $85; also took 3 Racing Homers and they 
returned successfully (250 miles). 

Reserve Champion All Other Standard Breeds on a standard B. B. 
Red Modem Game cockerel. 

GARDEN STATE POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 
Flemington, NJ, November 9-10, 1996 
(No big wins by any of SRP’s birds) 

1997 

SUSSEX COUNTY POULTRY FANCIERS’ ASSOCIATION SHOW 

Augusta, NJ, April 26-27, 1997 

Judged by Jerry Yeaw, Elton Minnich, and Don Krahe 

Champion Standard Duck on a Black Muscovy drake (plaque, 5” X 
7”, with inscription: “CHAMPION / STANDARD DUCK / 
S.C.P.F.A.” 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA AVIAN CLUB 
Bloomsburg, PA, May 4-5, 1997 

Champion Guinea Fowl on a Pearl old cock 
Reserve Champion Guinea Fowl on a Pearl old hen 
Reserve Champion Turkey on a Narragansett old tom (awarded large 
green and pink club rosette) 

(photos of these three birds are with Bill Wulff s article on the 
show in the June 1997 POULTRY PRESS) 

FINGER LAKES FEATHER CLUB SHOW 

Syracuse, NY, June 1, 1997 

Judged by Ralph Beamer and Don Nelson 

Champion Heavy Duck on a Black Muscovy diake 
Reserve Champion English on a Black Orpington hen 

WAYNE COUNTY FAIR 

Honesdale, PA, August 1-9, 1997 
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Show judged by Jerry Yeaw, Rev. Roland Romig as clerk; SRP entered 60 
standard chickens, 15 bantam chickens, 8 guinea fowl, 6 turkeys, 7 ducks, 
and 20 pigeons. 

Champion Clear-Colored Standard on a Black Orpington hen (rosette 
plus $10) 

(Sold White Holland old tom; $30; Lavender Guinea hen, $10; young 
pair of Golden Duckwing Old English Game, $15; three very 
mediocre Partridge Rock pullets, $12. Total: $55.00; also, sold 
six young Narragansett turkeys, through Craig Russell to 
someone on Martha’sVineyard, for $90 in early August. 
Premium check for $417.50 from WCF, #0464, received 09- 
05-97) 

HARFORD FAIR 

Harford, PA, August 17-23, 1997 

Show judged by Elton Minnich (bantams, waterfowl, turkeys) and Dick 
Greubel (standards); SRP entered 105 birds in poultry show, 15 pigeons 

Champion Particolored Male on a Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cock 
(trophy 11 1/2” high: “CHAMPION STANDARD / 
PARTICOLORED / POULTRY DEPT / HARFORD FAIR 
1997”) 

Champion Clearcolored Female on a Single Comb While Leghorn 
hen (trophy 9 14” high: “RESERVE CHAMPION STANDARD 
/ CLEAR COLORED / POULTRY DEPT / HARFORD FAIR 
1997”) 

Champion Turkey on an old Narragansett tom 
Champion Goose on an old Toulouse gander (Goose statue from Ron 
and David Stiles) 

Champion Guinea on a Pearl old hen 

(Sold 3 Toulouse ganders and 1 hen, 3 Appleyard drakes and 2 hens 
to Ron Stiles for $100; then to Ron Stiles; Buff Minorca cockerel and 
pullet for $20; Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cock for $ 10; Single 
Comb Rhode Island Red cock for $10; 3 standard American Game 
hens for $30; 2 young Narragansett toms for $30; 2 adult and 1 young 
Guinea fowl for $25; pair mediocre Partridge Rocks for $20. Total: 
$245. Superintendent’s pay for the week: $200, received 09-12-97; 
premium check #005975 for poultry for $455.50 received 09-23-97; 
premium check #005993 for pigeons for $49.00 received 09-23-97). 
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NEW YORK STATE FAIR 

Syracuse, NY, August 21—September 1, 1997 

Show judged by Tom Kane, Paul Kroll, and Don Nelson; SRP entered 42 
standard chickens. 

Champion American on a Partridge Rock hen +10 M.E points) 
Reserve Champion American on a Rose Comb Rhode Island Red 
cock 

Champion English on a Black Orpington hen (+10 M.E. points ) 
Reserve Champion English on a Black Oipington hen 
Reserve Champion Mediterranean on a Single Comb White Leghorn 
hen 

“New York State Fair Poultry Department Most Beautiful Chicken 
Third Premium” on B. B. Red Modem cock 
(Three male and 2 female standard Modem Games and B. B. Red 
American Game cock sold to Tom Tucker for $50; also $67 from sale 
of 9 other birds after Fair; premiums received $175.00, 10-04-97) 

TWIN TIER POULTRY CLUB SHOW 

Bath, NY, September 7, 1997 

Judged by Ralph Beamer, Gerald Donnelly, and Paul Montieth 

Beamer judged the standard chickens and selected all the wrong 
birds. The Partridge Rock and Black Orpington pullets that I entered 
should have been champion American and English, respectively. No 
big wins by SRP’s birds at this show. 

143 rd BLOOMSBURG FAIR 

Bloomsburg, PA, September 20-27, 1997 

Show judged by George Schroeder (did standards), and Elton Minnich; 558 
bantam and 512 standard chickens; SRP entered 46 birds and showed 40 
Champion Standard Female on a Single Comb White Leghorn hen 
(rosette: “Best Large Fowl / Female Poultry / Bloomsburg Fair, 
Bloomsburg, Pennsylvania” + extra $10); premiums: $153.00. 
received 11-01 -97, #5188 

(Sold Curtis Oaks a Buff Minorca pullet for $10 at close of Fair.) 

Fair Revenue 1997: 

Wayne County Fair $ 562.50 
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Harford Fair 949.50 

New York State Fair 292.00 

Bloomsburg Fair 163.00 

Total $1,967.00 


EASTERN NEW YORK STATE POULTRY FANCIERS’ 

ASSOCIATION SHOW 

Cobleskill, NY, September 28, 1997 

Judged by Tom Kane, Jerry Yeaw, Gerald Donnelly, and Don Nelson 

Champion American, Champion Standard, and Grand Champion of 
the Show on a Partridge Plymouth Rock pullet (+10 ME 
points); awarded five trophies (“Champion Plymouth Rock / 
Cobleskill Poultry Show/ Given by ENYSPA” 11” high with 
chicken finial; “Champion Large Fowl / Cobleskill Poultry 
Show / 1997” 12” high with ckicken finial; “Super Grand 
Champion / Cobleskill Poultry Show / 1997” 15 1/2” high; 
“Trophy in memory of Bertha and Art Traver, donated by the 
Fancy Feather Breeders”), APA Best of Breed ribbon, and cash 
($20 from Beth Anne & Andy Szewczyk, Wilson Farms; $25 
from ENYSPFA; $5 from John Hayes for Champion 
American); 1,200 birds in the show 
(Sold Dick Langenbach a Rose Comb Rhode Island Red hen 
for $10.) 

ROCHESTER POULTRY ASSOCIATION’S 90th Anniversary Show 

Rochester, NY, October 5, 1997 

Judged bt Don Krahe (did the standard chickens), Robert Steiner, and 

Wilbur Stauffer; 1,000+ birds in show 

Champion American and Reserve Champion Standard on a Partridge 
Plymouth Rock pullet (the Cobleskill pullet); awarded Best of 
Class rosette from “Rochester Poultry Association / 90th Show 
/ Best of Class” and RPA 90th anniversary mug (+10 M.E. 
points; awarded wooden plaque “Rochester Poultry 
Association / [engraving of old town] Reserve Large Fowl” 
Champion AOSB on a B. B. Red Modem Game cock awarded 
Best of Class rosette from “Rochester Poultry Association / 
90th Show / Best of Class” and RPA 90th anniversary mug 
(+10 M.E. points) 


(sold pair of standard R. C. RIR’s to John Filkins for $15; Specials- 
$5 from Twin Tiei Poultry Club for Best Standard Rock; $5 from Dan 
& Marietta Schuth for Best Standard Modem Game; $10 for 
Champion American from RPA; $10 for Champion AOSB from 
RPA; $50 from D. H. S. Wehle for Reserve Champion Standard; 
stayed at the Highland Motor Inn, Henrietta, NY for $45; took HLRP 
for the trip; she had a grand time.) 

CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA AVIAN CLUB SHOW 

Bloomsburg, PA, October 19, 1997 

Judges: Tom Kane (standards), Troy Laroche; less than 750 birds in show 
Reserve Champion All Other Standard Breeds on a B. B. Red Modem 
Game cock (awarded CP AC 5” X 7” green wooden plaque: 
“Reserve Champion / All Other Breeds / Fall Show / Central 
Pennsylvania Avian Club / October 19, 1997”; also $5 from 
CP AC; a B. B. Red Modern Game pullet was RB, and was 
awarded a $5 special from Carl and Betty Harris) 


S. Robert Powell’s APA Master Exhibitor Points 


Eastern New York State Poultry Fanciers’ Association Show, 09-30-1990 

Champion Standard: Black Orpington pullet (5 points) 

York County Poultry Fanciers’ Association Show, 10-27/28-1990 

Champion American: Partridge Plymouth Rock cockerel (15 points) 

Twin Tier Poultry Club Show, 09-15-1991 

Reserve Champion Standard: Black Minorca hen (5 points) 

Champion Bantam: Black Modern Game hen (5 points) 

Eastern New York State Poultry Fanciers’ Association Show, 09-29-1991 

Reserve Champion Standard: Partridge Plymouth Rock hen (5 points) 

Rochester Poultry Association Show, 10-06-1991 

Reserve Champion Standard: Partridge Plymouth Rock cockerel (10 points) 

Buffalo and Western New York Poultry Association Show, 05-17-1992 

Reserve Champion Standard: Single Comb Black Minorca hen (5 points) 

Twin Tier Poultry Club Show, 09-13-1992 

Champion Standard: Golden Campine cockerel (5 points) 

Eastern New York State Poultry Fanciers’ Association Show, 09-26/27-1992 

Reserve Champion Standard: Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cockerel (5 points) 

Rochester Poultry Association Show, 10-04-1992 

Champion Standard and Grand Champion of the Show: Rose Comb Rhode Island 
Red cockerel (15 points) 

Garden State Poultry Fanciers’ Show, 10-17/18-1992 

Champion English: Black Orpington hen (10 points) 

Champion Standard: Rose Comb Rhode Island Red cockerel (10 points) 

York County Poultry Fanciers’ Show, 10-24/25-1992 

Champion English: Black Orpington pullet (5 points) 

Pennsylvania Farm Show Poultry Show, 01-8/13-1994 

Reserve Champion Standard: Partridge Plymouth Rock pullet (15 points) 

Central Pennsylvania Avian Club Show, 05-01-1994 

Champion American: Rose Comb Rhode Island Red pullet (listed by APA as a 
hen) (5 points) 





Champion Guinea Fowl and Grand Champion of the Show (Clifton Smith 
Memorial trophy) Pearl old cork (no M.E. points) 

Twin Tier Poultry Club Show, 09-11-1994 

Champion Standard: Partridge Plymouth Rock hen (5 points) 

Champion AOSB: B. B. Red Modem Game cock (5 points) 

Sussex County Poultry Fanciers’ Association Show, 04-22/23-1995 
Champion Standard: Partridge Plymouth Rock hen (5 points) 

New York State Fair, 08-24-95—09-04-1995 

Reserve Champion Standard: Partridge Plymouth Rock hen (15 points) 

Dutches- County Poultry Fanciers’ Association Show, 06-16-1996 

Champion Standard: Partridge Plymouth Rock hen (5 points) 

Twin Tier Poultry Club’s 14th Annual Show, 09-08-1996 

Champion Continental and Champion Standard: Golden Campine hen (10 points) 

The New York State Fair, August 21—September 1, 1997 

Champion American: Partridge Plymouth Rock hen (10 points) 

Champion English: Black Orpington nen (10 points) 

Eastern New York State Poultry Fanciers’ Association Show, September 28, 1997 

Champion American, Champion Standard, and Grand Champion of the Show 
(trophy in memory of Bertha and Art Traver, donated by the Fancy Feather 
Breeders): Partridge Plymouth Rock pullet (10 points) 

Rochester Poultry Fanciers’ Association, October 5,1997 

Champion American and Reserve Champion Standard: Partridge Plymouth Rock 
pullet (+10 points) 

Champion All Other Standard Breeds: B. B. Red Modern Game _ock (+10 points) 


Partridge Plymouth Rock, as of October 5,1997:105 points 


Master Exhibitor points summaries: 

1990 20 points 

1991 25 points 

1992 55 points 

1993 00 points 

1994 30 points 

1995 20 points 

1996 15 points 

[above all in APA yearbooks] 

1997 50 points (NYS Fair+20; Cobleskill +10; Mumford +20) 

215 points to date 


BIG WINS (as of 10-05-97) 

Champion Bantam 

Black Modem Game hen, Twin Tier, 1991 

Reserve Champion Standard 

S. C. Black Minorca hen, Twin tier, 1991 
Partridge Rock hen, Cobleskill, 1991 
Partridge Rock cockerel, Rochester, 1991 
S, C. Black Minorca hen, Buffalo, 1992 
R. C, Rhode Island Red cockerel, Cobleskill, 1992 
Partridge Rock pullet, PA Farm Show, 1994 
Partridge Rock hen, NYS Fair, 1995 
Partridge Rock pullet, Rochester 1997 

Champion Standard 

Black Orpington pullet, Cobleskill, 1990 
Golden Campine cockerel, Twin Tier, 1992 
R. C. Rhode Island Red cockerel, Rochester, 1992 
R. C. Rhode Island Red cockerel, Garden State, 1992 
Partridge Rock hen, Twin Tier, 1994 
Partridge Rock hen, Sussex, 1995 
Partridge Rock hen, Dutchess County, 1996 
Golden Campine hen, Twin Tier, 1996 
Partridge Rock pullet, Cobleskill, 1997 
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Grand Champion of the Show 

Single Comb Black Minorca hen, Harford Fair, 1992 (Cecil Rose trophy) 

R. C. Rhode Island Red cockerel, Rochester, 1992 

Pearl Guinea Fowl cock, Bloomsburg, 1994 

Partridge Rock hen, Harford Fair, 1994 (Cecil Rose trophy) 

Golden Campine hen, Harford Fair 1996 (Cecil Rose trophy) 

Partridge Rock pullet, Cobleskill, 1997 


Class Champions (with 25 birds for standards, 50 for bantams) 

American, 15 

Mediterranean, 2 

English, 4 

Continental, 2 

All Other Standard Breeds, 2 
Modem Game bantam, 1 
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Given on the following eight pages is a cut-up copy of the show 
catalogue for the Central Pennsylvania Avian Club's 21 st Annual 
Spring Show, May 3-4, 1997. This catalogue was produced by S. 
Robert Powell and the camera-ready copy was mailed to Bill Wulff 
at POULTRY PRESS, who printed the catalogue as a 4-page insert 
in the March 1997 issue of POULTRY PRESS. 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA 
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CUMMON WEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY 


OFFICIAL OWNER ENDORSED POULTRY CERTIFICATE FOR 
ALL EXHIBITION POULTRY, VO-AG, 4-H AND COMMERCIAL TYPES 


INSTRUCTIONS: Complete all sections that apply to your entries. This Certificate must accompany all 
domesticated fowl, such as chickens, turkeys, waterfowl (ducks, geese), guineas and game fowl 
(partridges, pheasants, quail) to the show and will be collected prior to cooping at the show 
premises. This certificate must be endorsed with poultry owner's signature. Additional health 
certificates available from the nearest Regional Office of the Department. (Refer to reverse 
side.) 


All chickens, turkeys, waterfowl, guinea and game fowl species for exhibit or display if part of a breeder flock, 
must participate in an official pullorum eradication program (PA-BAI Code Sec. 15.11). Qualifying waterfowl, 
guinea and game fowl species may be eligible for reduced testing and monitoring. 

(a) Pennsylvania Fancy (Show) Exhibitors: Pullorum-Typhoid Free identification card can be used 

instead of laboratory report to verify participation in 
pullorum eradication. 


Chicken species — Date tested 


Turkey species — Date tested 


Waterfowl species — Date tested Guinea and Game Fowl species — Date tested 

(b) Out-of-State Fancy (Show) Exhibitors: Attach official pullorum blood test report or NPIP Form 15. 

2. Educational (Vo-Ag, 4-H) and Commercial Exhibits, if part of a non-breeder flock, do not require pullorum 
tests if the hatchery source is rated U.S. Pullorum-Typhoid Clean or equivalent. 

3. All Pennsylvania chickens for exhibit (fancy, Vo-Ag, 4-H, Commercial included) must be from flocks 
vaccinated against infectious laryngotracheitis no more than one (1) year and no less than thirty (30) days 
before cooping day of the show (PA-BAI Code Sec. 3.195). Give the vaccine individually by eye or nose drop 
route in full accordance with manufacturers’ instructions. Vent type vaccine is prohibited. Drinking water 
application is unacceptable. 

Brand Name ____ 

Serial or Lot Number —-_- Date Vaccinated__ 

OUT-OF-STATE Chickens for temporary entry into Pennsylvania for show purposes are not required to be 
vaccinated against laryngotracheitis. This vaccination is, however, a wise procedure for any fancy 
chickens for exhibit. They should not be vaccinated less than thirty (30) days before cooping day of the 
show. 


4. All poultry (waterfowl and game fowl included) for exhibit or display are part of a flock free from evidence of 
contagious diseases. 

5. Owner Endorsement. 

I certify that the above information represents a true and accurate statement regarding my birds and their 
home fiock(s). 


Flock Owner’s Signature 


Name of Show 


Address 


Date 


AUCTION GUIDELINES CPAC OFFICERS AND 
The CPAC would like to DIRECTORS FOR 1997 
invite all exhibitors in the show to President: Mark D. Whitebread 
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will continue until all birds are auction will be accepted at the 
sold beginning of the show. 



Presented hereafter are complete copies of three very rare books 
that relate to Partridge Plymouth Rocks. These books were given to 
S. Robert Powell by Charles G. Hillenbrand, Sr., 4405 Mud Mill 
Road, Wyoming, DE 19334. 302-492-0416. These books are 

1. Origin and History of Partridge Plymouth Rocks by S. A. 
Noftzger, North Manchester, IN, published in 1911, 44 pages. 

2. Partridge Plymouth Rock Guide Book, published by The 
American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club, L.C. Allen, Secretary- 
Treasurer. Published by Averill Press, Sanford, ME, 1931, 116 
pages. 

3. 1970 Breed Book, The American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club, 
book published on the 60 lh anniversary of the breed, 1910, 22 
pages. 
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PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

£ T ST. LOUIS last August the American Poultry Association 
recognized and admitted this wonderful new breed to the 
Standard. No fowl was ever more deserving, for not only 
does this breed reproduce more true to type than any newly 
admitted one ever did, but a pen of my Partridge Bocks 
actually won the New York laying contest the very same year of 
its admission. The many compliments paid the breed by the poultry 
press, judges and fanciers, the honors won, and attention given them 
in the show rooms all over the country, the universal satisfaction they 
give to all who try them, is certainly most gratifying, but the greatest 
pleasure of all to me was to see the new breed demonstrate in the lay¬ 
ing contest that they had no superiors as egg machines. 

Partridge Plymouth Bocks are now to be found all over this conti¬ 
nent. Already they have attracted the attention of Europe. All this 
indicates that they are here to stay, are meeting our most fond expec¬ 
tations, and will continue to make friends by their wonderful beauty, 
hardiness, vigor and laying qualities, combined with large size. 

This booklet contains a history of how the breed was originated. 

It- was written to furnish information to those who are interested in 
this great new fowl, which is today the best investment of all poultry. 

The new Standard of Perfection gives the complete standard for the 
fowl, together with an illustration each of the male and the female. 

Also, color piates of feathers that are both instructive and interesting. 

Here’s to Partridge Plymouth Bocks—the Beauty Breed. 

Very Truly, 

S. A. NOPTZGEE. 

Originator of Partridge Plymouth Bocks. 
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HISTORY OF PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

The Beauty Breed 


WHY THIS BREED WAS PRODUCED 
STORY OF ITS ORIGIN 


When the English, or full-feathered, Cochin was Introduced into this 
country it pushed aside many very fine specimens of the different breeds of 
the Cochin family. For a time, in the show-room, the American type of 
Cochins, with scanty leg-feathering competed in separate or American classes, 
but soon their classes were dropped and the massive Cochin was king. The 
Americans had succeeded in breeding the most beautiful Partridge color in 
the world, and then allowed their English cousins to push the Cochin family 
down the ladder of popularity by accepting the massive feathering at the cost 
of general utility and beautiful color. 

For years I had bred Partridge Cochins, and on the first day of April, 
1896, a Cochin hen hatched twelve chicks for me, four cockerels and eight 
pullets, which weighed just one hundred pounds the 18th day of December 
following. They were wonderfully good in color and fine general purpose 
fowls, but were the scanty feathered American Cochins. One of thvse fe¬ 
males, “Georgine,” laid 27 eggs in 28 consecutive days, and as egg machines 
they had few equals. 

However, in the show-room at Indianapolis Judge Tucker cut them from 
2 to 2% points on leg and toe shape, putting them entirely out of the running. 
It was the question, “What can be done with the beatuiful American Partridge 
Cochin?” that caused me to lay the foundation for a new breed of chickens. 

With the advent of the English Cochin something had to be done with 
these beautiful scanty feathered fowls. Either they must be crossed with 
their English cousins, to improve the English color and make the American 
feathering more massive, or sent to market. Securing fowls of the English 
type I crossed them with my American Cochins and by careful selection suc¬ 
ceeded in perfecting a strain of Partridge Cochins sufficient to win at the 
very largest shows from the Atlantic to the Pacific. These fowls possessed 
the wonderful American color and the massive English feathering. 

But could they not be bred in the opposite direction to produce a new 
breed to rival the best of fancy poultry? I decided to make the effort and 
consequently in 1898 began the long task of producing a new fowl with almost 
nothing of the Ideal to begin with. While the work has been pleasant, be¬ 
cause of an innate love for poultry and enjoyment of nature, yet it has been 
arduous and at times discouraging. Arduous, because it required much care 
and watchfulness, as from the beginning each hen’s eggs were saved and 
hatched separately, and close application, for new angles were constantly 
springing up. Discouraging because just when victory was seemingly won 
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This is one of the breeding houses on the poultry plant of Mr. S. A. Noftzger, North Manchester, 
Ind. In this house the first cross was made that was to produce the popular new variety 
—Partridge Plymouth Rocks.—0. £. Hale, in Reliable Poultry Journal. 


some new objection would confront me, and several times I was at the point 
of giving up my work as a failure. All this time I continued the breeding of 
my “first love”—Partridge Cochins—and only discontinued the breeding of 
them in 1907, when I became convinced that the Partridge Plymouth Rock 
fowl possessed quality far beyond my fondest expectations as rapid growers, 
great layers, and grand table fowls, together with color rivaling the Cochins. 

In the spring of 1898 “Georgine,” her full sister and two half-sisters, were 
selected, because of their wonderful laying qualities and fine color, for the 
foundation of something new in fancy poultry. With each of these four fine 
specimens of the old American Partridge Cochin was mated an (then) Indian 
game cockerel. These cockerels were chosen from a large flock with bright 
yellow legs, thin, high combs, eyes toward the bay as much as possible and 
bordering on the Rock shape. 

The result of the first cross was quite satisfactory in some respects but 
simply disheartening in others. It was wonderful how the feathers disap¬ 
peared from the shanks, some of the first cross being almost free from feath¬ 
ers on legs, but nearly every one had the shape and high station of the Game, 
besides the males were almost black in hackle and saddle and the females 
inclined to open lacing. 

How to overcome these conditions was the problem of the second year. 
After considering all possible crosses (realizing that a standard breed was 
much more advisable) in order to get brighter color, I decided to use Golden 
Wyandotte males, even in preference to Partridge Wyandotte males, because 
the latter were then so dark and devoid at bright color as to make them very 
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undesirable to use with fowls already too black. Consequently, from a neigh¬ 
boring breeder, all the surplus cockerels were purchased and from these forty 
or fifty cockerels eight large, strong fellows, mostly with single combs, were 
taken and mated with the very best females from my first cross. The ma¬ 
jority of these were good in eyes, legs and top color, so much improvement 
was expected the second year. They were mated principally in pairs and 
trios, but one or two of the most desirable were given an extra female. Some 
of these cockerels had failly good ccmts, but most of them eitheis had side 
spiigs or very irregularly serrated combs with too many serrations. 

lhe results of these matings were su.p.is.ng and very forciDly demon- 
stiateu to me that my new Dreed was going to ue na.aer to perfect tnan was 
tne Pa. triage \vyanaotte which 1 haa heiped otne.s to piouuce a few years 
neiore. ine coerce.el lrne had been lmptoveu at tne expense of the punet 
penciling. J-or the n.st time clay oi easts appea.ea in plenty among tne fe- 
ura.ts out no« fowls witn even stuns we.e not muca in tne majoiity and 
snape was g.tauiy impiovea as weil as ma.e coio., except in oieast ana uody 
co.Oi, wmen we.e somewhat mottiea in many maies. 

Asiae bom co.or ainicumes 1 found much tiouble in selecting enough 
bieeaing fowis witn raniy gooa comes for my tnnd mating, for 1 had now 
lmly oeteiminea to use only my own foundation stock. Vvniie some of tne 
mauugs of tne past year naa lesuited in fairly good coro.ed biia 3 of one sex, 
there were but few tnat impioved color in both sexts (the tiist inclination to 
single macing; ana st.ange as it may seem, they were tne most troubled witn 
stuns on shanks and toes. 

After much thought 1 concluded to use one of these single mating females 
in each mating the thiid year and to this decision 1 owe much of my success, 
for although it increased stub tiouble to some extent yet the advancement in 
color was so marked in the offspiing of these females that a majority of my 
future breeders were selected from them and I am fully convinced that their 
use was no mistake. 

The third year nine matings were made, but as all the progeny of three 
pens were sent to market we have to do with but six. It might be weil to 
add that each subsequent year the matings that figured in the production of 
the Partridge Plymouth Rock fowl had a tendency to grow less, showing con¬ 
clusively the wisdom of carrying as many matings as possible at the early 
stages of a new breed of parti-colored fowls. For the originator must become 
more critical and may eliminate the offspring of whole pens in order to 
advance rapidly. In time it is wise to reject some of the parent fowls for 
breeders, but not until the desired characteristics are somewhat established, 
and only close observation can assist in determining when to do this. 

The progeny of the six fairly successful matings of 1900 showed better 
color in both sexes as a rule and some improvement in comb shape. At the 
end of this season several specimens of each sex were exhibited at small poul¬ 
try shows, attracting some attention, several sales being made. 
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Realizing the necessity of plenty of matings, in order to improve rapidly, 
ten pens were mated in 1901, using cockbirds and hens for the first time. 
Special attention was given to shape matings with the result that little 
advancement was made in color, but improvement in shape was noticeable. 
This year was quite discouraging and much of the stock was marketed. How¬ 
ever, there was considerable interest shown in the Partridge Plymouth Rock 
and a number of matings were sold. Some of the very best of these were 
placed in this vicinity, as it occurred to me that their offspring might subse¬ 
quently be of value to me in getting "new blood” for my future matings. 
This proved to be good foresight, for in 1902 my residence was changed and 
but two pens were possible at my new home. Just at the close of the breed¬ 
ing season one of the two male birds died so that conditions were indeed 
discouraging. 

Just previous to this time some correspondence had passed between a 
gentleman residing in Wisconsin and myself, relative to the purchase of 
stock, and being somewhat downcast by the loss of the male bird I sold my 
entire flock, including old and young birds, together with my best wishes, to 
the Wisconsin party, intending that he should have full benefit of my five 
seasons of labor. 

Although seemingly the sale of the new breed had lifted quite a burden 
from my shoulders, yet it was not without regret that I saw them go. When 
a fellow fancier remarked: “I knew that you had undertaken more than you 
could do," a load more burdensome than that of making a new breed of fancy 
fowls fell upon me and, learning that the Wisconsin gentleman was com¬ 
pelled to discontinue his poultry, I gathered together three of the best trios 
from some of my customers, who had depended upon me to assist them in 
mating, and in the early spring of 1904 again set sail ou the Partridge Plym¬ 
outh Rock sea, hoping eventually to land at "Plymouth Rock” with undisputed 
quality. 

A few of the fowls produced in 1904 were quite satisfactory, although a 
new difficulty encountered was the scarcity of "new blood" because the new 
start had to be made with so few matings. There were now some pretty good 
colored males and fair colored females. As a whole they were much better 
in Rock shape than previously. Several were sold for breeders. 

For 1905 six matings were made, using two of the cock birds, which had 
proved to be fine breeders, and four cockerels, two each from these two 
cock birds. With each male were used from two to four females. In one of 
these pens a single comb Partridge Wyandotte pullet was used, keeping her 
eggs separate and carefully marking all her chicks, as had been done with all 
others from the beginning. 

The result this year was that blood began to tell, for the males not 
only improved but there were actually some good Partridge colored females 
while, with the exception of the chicks from the Wyandotte sport, they were 
fairly good In shape. These youngsters were culled down very closely, 
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although real culls were now In the minority, and every chick with stubs, with 
other than good shape or with a poor comb was discarded. The chicks from 
the Wyandotte sport, together with their mother, were all disposed of, as 
most of them had dark legs and very few of them even passable shape, so 
they were considered worthless as breeders. 

At two minor shows where a few of my best specimens were placed on 
exhibition, the judges complimented me on their quality and for the first 
time encouragement was received from expert authority, one of America’s 
leading judges reproving me for not showing earlier. This year inquiries 
came for the new breed and some nice specimens were mated and sold at 
good prices. My records show a number of shipments and a notation in my 
record book reads: “During the year Partridge Plymouth Rock fowls were 
shipped to five different States.” 

The year 1906 found me actually in a position to select my breeding fowls 
along Standard requirements. Eight quite respectable matings were made 
and in several of the pens as many as live females were used—great progress 
in numbers. These were now chosen with shape, good color, and good bay 
eyes as a rule. Owing to the foundation stock I had used I had never 
experienced the difficulty with leg color that the Partridge Wyandotte breed¬ 
ers encountered, so have paid very little attention to this section, although 
many times have been complimented on the fine color of the legs of my 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 

Prom friends who were breeding Partridge Wyandottes I secured several 
single comb sports, mating them in different, ways; with the result that 
everything was discarded, the chicks from but one female being other than 
culls, and have felt like experimenting no more with Wyandotte sports. 
However, it is a temptation sometimes when a person feels that there is a 
chance to overcome some objection in tbe parent stock by this outcrossing. 
The chicks from my eight regular pens showed by far more improvement 
than at any previous year and were quite even in quality. Breeding fowls for 
my next year were selected from all the pens. Interest in the new fowl was 
growing rapidly and sales increased proportionately so that I now began to 
sell "show birds." 

For 1907 ten pens were mated, using sixty females, and the new breed 
made the greatest progress of its history. This was natural, however, as 
several of the matings were headed by males richer in color than the Wjmn- 
doctes and the females were the equal of the Partridge Wyandotte in this 
respect, while in eyes and legs the new breed was better than either 
Partridge Cochins or Partridge Wyandottes. 

Prom these matings many fine specimens were produced and very bitter 
indeed was my disappointment when sickness of myself and family prevented 
me from showing them in the fall and winter of 1907-1908. After making 
entries at the Jamestown Exposition illness prevented sending the fowls and 
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my entry fees were forfeited. It was the first of March following before my 
family was free from typhoid fever. 

During this time, thanks to my fancier friends, I was in a measure able 
to compare my fowls with those on exhibition. Of the Partridge Plymouth 
Rock fowls shown at the leading shows I was given descriptions and sample 
feathers. This, together with the fact that at some of the very largest shows 
1 had furnished the winning specimens, gave me an indication of the relative 
quality of my stock. Sales were increasing and customers were pleased, 
another evidence that years of toil and study were to be rewarded by success. 

In one flock of youngsters, hatched from April 1st to April 14th, 1906, 
there were just twenty-four pullets which, except to remove the cockerels 
about September 1, were undisturbed until January 20th following, when some 
were sold as breeders and others went into the breeding pens, -"tese pullets 
had laid one hundred and five dozen eggs, an actual daily egg record being 
kept. This was proof that utility had been kept in sight. In addition to this, 
the quality of this flock was such that every pullet was used for breeding 
purposes. 

Undaunted by failure to show and having more fowls on hand as a con¬ 
sequence for 1908 fourteen mating3 were made. These pens produced over 
a hundred choice show fowls, besides numerous winners for minor shows, a 
number of dne show birds winning in the hands of my customers at Ameri¬ 
ca’s leading exhibitions in addition to the magnificent record they made for 
me. Judges unhesitatingly pronounced them the best In existence and natur¬ 
ally l felt somewhat repaid for ten years of almost ceaseless work. 

At times it has occurred to me that there might-have been a shorter road 
to success. It may be that the Partridge Plymouth Rock could have been 
produced In less time, by simply taking the American Partridge Cochin and 
breeding the feathers from the shanks, selecting from time to time the speci¬ 
mens with least feathers on legs for the breeders. It Is noticeable that as 
the feathers disappear from the legs of fowls there is a tendency of the 
cushions and the depth of breast to go with them, so that it would have been 
comparatively easy to have perfected Plymouth Rock shape in chis way. Or, 
had I been content, at the start, to have taken Partridge Wyandotte sports, 
and claimed orignation, my path might have been temporarily strewn with 
roses at many places where thorns only confronted me, but in that event we 
would not have the true Partridge Plymouth Rock of today 

Naturally I have had much trouble with large combs, for at all times 
breeding stock was selected for laying qualities as well as for shape and 
color. But much improvement has been made along this line the past few 
seasons with the result that they now rank with other Rocks in this respect 

From the beginning the production of the Partridge Plymouth Rock fowl 
has been a system of single mating, so that It is now no more difficult to pro¬ 
duce show specimens of this new breed than of the older ones. .Single mating 
is simply selecting fine show specimens of each sex and mating them. It is 
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good common sense and will win if persistenly applied to any breed. In 
other words, single mating and building a new breed are parallel cases and 
must be fortified by the very best possible ancestry of both sexes. 

Two dangers must be avoided if we wish to succeed, either in perfecting 
or improving fancy fowls. One is mating those with the same defect and the 
other is going outside of a strain for “new blood." One is equaliy as disas¬ 
trous as the other. This idea of getting stock of absolutely no relation to the 
fowls with which they are to be mated has ruined more good flocks than we 
at first imagine. It is almost a custom and the idea that it is necessary is 
prevalent, even among fanciers, while the very opposite is the case. Seldom, 
although practiced with the very oldest breeds, will matings of entirely 
different strains of a breed produce much better than culls, and their progeny 
is very inferior foundation stock. Careful observation and experience with 
nearly half the varieties of pure bred poultry convinces me that there are as 
few exceptions to this as other rules. 

Successful single mating or successful breed producing will come to any 
breeder, of any breed, who selects and mates fowls for certain ideals and 
who has the courage to stay by it. 



"PRINCE,” Third Prize Cock, Chicago, December, 1908. 
Wonderful in shape, ri h in color, one of the great male birds 
of this breed and a son of "Generosity." 
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APPRECIATION 


I cannot withstand the temptation to here express my thanks to the 
many kind friends who have encouraged and otherwise assisted me during 
the past years, and especially the last one. My path has always been a 
thorny one, but it seemed to be reserved for 1910 to furnish the most in the 
way of obstacles, as well as the greatest victory. All has ended well, so "all 
is well.” 

Much credit for the happy ending is due also to those who did not allow 
prejudice or jealousy to interfere with their better judgment, and to these I 
want to say, may the time never come when you will need it, but, if it should, 
may your fellow fanciers be as kind and unbiased in their dealings as they 
have been with me. 

Here I wish to thank my many customers for their patronage, and to ask 
any of them who has not found his investment in Partridge Rocks a good one 
to write me. This is the best investment that there is in all poultry and I 
want to help make each and every purchase a good one. To do this we must 
work together. Your interest is my interest So let me know the exact cir¬ 
cumstances. However, this does not necessarily mean that an investment in 
a $5 cockerel will be as successful as the purchase of the very highest grace 
of stock. You must be the judge, to some extent of the quality your circum¬ 
stances and location will justify, but let me say right here that many disap¬ 
pointments and failures come from trying to save a few dollars at the cost cf 
quality. The best is usually the cheapest in the end. 

While an ordinary individual from a flock of unusual excellence and even 
quality, carefully ldne bred for years, is of much more value to begin wim 
than the very best from a poor flock, yet it Is good Judgment to add to the 
purchase price, in order to get a better specimen, in addition to greic 
breeding. 

The wonderful record established by the six females that I sent to the 
New York laying contest, of 1,320 eggs during the year 1910, oertainly be¬ 
speaks a bright future for Noftzger’s “Best Ever” Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 
Thanks to the breed that produces a pen to lay an average of 220 eggs each 
during the year. 
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WINNINGS 


In addition to winning for my customers all over the United States and 
Canada, including a number of the very largest shows, both east and west, 
my fowls have made an almost clean sweep wherever they have been shown. 

The following are some of the winnings and all where there were large 
classes, several of the very largest classes ever known of this breed are 
included: 

Indiana State Fair, September, 1908; 1, 2, cock; 1, 2, 3, cockerel; 2, pul¬ 
let; 1, 2, pen. 

Great Chicago Show, December, 1908; 1, 3, 4, cock; 1, 2, 3, hen; 1, 2, 3, 
cockerel; 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, pullet; 1. pen. 

Indiana State Show, February, 1909; 1, 2, 3, cock; 2. 5, hen; 1, 2, 4, 
cockerel; 1, 2, 4, 5, pullet; 1, pen. 

Indiana State Fair, September, 1909; 1, 2, 4, cock; 1, 3, 4, hen; 2, 4, 
cockerel; 1, 3, 4, pullet; 2, pen. 

Great Chicago Show, December, 1909; 1, 2, 3, cock; 1, 2, 3, hen; 1, 2, 3, 4, 
cockerel; 1, 2. 3, 4, pullet; 1, pen. 

Indiana State Show, February, 1910; 1, 2, 3, cock; 1, 2, 3, hen; 1, 2, 3, 
cockerel; 1, 2, 3, pullet. 

Indiana State Fair, September, 1910, 1, 2, 3, cock; 2, 3, hen; 2, 3, 4, cock¬ 
erel; 1, 2, 4, pullet; 1, pen. 

Great Kansas City Show, November, 1910; 1. 2, 3, 4, cock; 1, 2, 3, 4, hen; 
1, 2, 3, 4, cockerel; 1, 2, 4, 5, pullet; 2, 3, pen. 

Great Chicago Show, December. 1910; 1, 2, 5, cock; 1, 2, 3, hen; 2, 4, 
cockerel; 1, 2, pullet; 2, pen. 

It is a recognized fact that these classes, the past seasons, in Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks, have been the largest In the world, so that prizes at all 
these great shows indicate that my fowls are indLsputably the best on earth. 

Besides my own record of winnings I have furnished a great many show 
fowls to nearly every state in the Union, and very few of them had ever been 
exhibited by me. Then, too, seldom do I show a fowl the second time and 
never has one been shown by me the bhird time. This is mentioned as evi¬ 
dence that exhibition fowls are plentiful in this breed. 

Single mating has made it possible to produce so large a pe.oentage of 
show birds, to exhibit full brothers and sisters at America’s largest shows. 
This system insures less culls and much more pleasure in breeding. 

When any variety of fancy poultry will produce exceedingly fine speci¬ 
mens of both sexes from one and the same mating, that breed is a pleasure 
and a profit and has a right to claim popularity. 


Don't fail to write name and address plainly. 

Every sale is made with a guarantee of satisfaction. 


\ 
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Feathers from hackle of “Generosity," one of the greatest Partrld., 
Sires that ever lived. The ancestry of many of my fowls 
can be traced to this great Cock bird. 


In selecting and mating the bwenty-flve pens which follow, great care has 
been taken to preserve size, vigor, constitution and hardiness. Utility has 
ever been kept in mind, from the beginning, In producing the breed, and has 
not been lost sight of In choosing breeders. The present success of the breed 
is largely due to single mating and its future riumph will largely depend 
upon this method. Realizing this, these pens are strictly single mating. 
Great care has been taken to know the breeding of fowls and to fortify each 
not only by good individualism, but by royal ancestry. My customers get the 
benefits of my efforts, for no matings are kept in reserve for myself only. 
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'BROWN BESS,' 1 Second Prize Hen, Great Chicago Show, 1908. 


PEN No. 1 

"Missies Choice," second prize cock at Kansas City, December, 
heads this pen. A fine son of the great "Pride of Oaklyn'' (the sire of 
prize winning Partridge Rocks than any cock that ever lived), and hi 
in the best colored female of this breed that has ever been produced, 
full sisters of this male were in the second prize pen at Chicago, Dect 
1910. In this pen are eight rare females as follows. "May,” second 
hen. Chicago, December, 1910, daughter of "Sensation”; two pullets 
"Judge’s Pride," and a full sister of ''Delineator," etc.; two pullets 
same male bird and "King”; a tine daughter of “Oaklyn Prince”; two c 
ters of "His Excellency,” one by a daughter of "Generosity’ and the otl 
one of the four line females in the great display pen at Indianapolis 
ruary, 1910. 

EGGS, $25 PER 15. 











A 
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PEN No. 2 

"Oaklyn Pride,” first cock, Kansas City, 1910, wonderful both In color 
and shape, brother of "Hoosier'3 Pride” and the great “Pride of Oaklyn.” 
In some respects he is a better fowl than his great brothers. To make this 
pen one of the best of this breed ever mated, are eight fine show females, as 
follows: "Pansy," first prize pullet, Indianapolis, February, 1910, full sister 
to "Delineator,” etc.; "Golda,” first prize pullet Kansas City, December, 1910, 
full sister of "Pansy,” etc.; "Virginia,” second prize pullet Kansas City, De¬ 
cember, 1910, full sister to "Chester,” "Noble,” etc.; a fine daughter of "Ruler 
of the Roost”; an extra nice pullet which was In second pen at Kansas City 
and full sister of "Virginia”; a nice daughter of “Pride of Oaklyn"; two fine 
daughters of "Judge’s Pride.” the dam of one of them being a full sister of 
"Delineator, ” etc. Every female in this pen i9 a gem. 
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PEN No. 3 

“Ty Cobb," cockerel ir. first pen Chicago, December, 1909, is again at the head 
of this pen. So many real good specimens, both male and female, were pro¬ 
duced from him last year that it is certainly good judgment to use this male 
with same of my best females this year. This cock is a better bird than a 
year ago; he has grown to large size, carries fine shape, is unusually bright 
in color, and being a son of “Sensation” (first prize cockerel, Chicago, De¬ 
cember 1908), and his dam being a prize winner, he will continue to sire 
winners. The females with this cock are: “MeUba,” a full sister of “Delin¬ 
eator,” etc., mother of “Young Ty Cobb,” and one of the females in first pen, 
Chicago, December, 1909; an extra good hen which was third prize pullet at 
Indiana State Fair, September, 1909, and a daughter of “Pride of Oaklyn” 
and "Genevieve” (first prize pullet at Chicago, December, 1908); a full sister 
of the latter; two hens, daughters of “Pr'de”; one, “Martha,” third prize 
hen, Kansas City, December, 1910; three fine pullets, one each from pens 
number one, two and four of last year, the former a daughter of “Brownie.” 
Tbis mating is certain to produce great ones. 


\ 

4 _ 1 


EGGS, 125 PER 15. 




PEN No. 4 

"Ruler of the Roost," third prize cockerel, Chicago, 1909, again heads pen 
number four. He la large, great In shape, with unusual rich color, a full 
brother to a greater number of prize winners than a year ago, Including the 
Hrst cockerel and first pullet at Kansas City, first cockerel at Cleveland, sec¬ 
ond cockerel Buffalo, and many others. This male, now the sire of numerous 
show winners, being from the greatest breeding pair of Partridge Rocks that 
ever lived, and mated with eight grand females, Is bound to give a good 
account of himself this season. In this pen the females are: “Pauline," 
daughter of "Generosity," and mother of "His Eicellency," second prize cock¬ 
erel. Chicago, December, 1909, she Is one of the four females In first pen at 
Chicago, December 1909, and in addition to this Is sister of two of the fe¬ 
males in the pen which won the New York laying contest, for 1910; a full 
sister of “His Eicellency"; an eicellent hen which was in the grand display 
pen at Indianapolis, February, 1910; a full sister of "Duke” (second prize 
cockerel Indianapolis, 1910); a pullet from "Ty Cobb”; a pullet from "King 
George”; a pullet from "Olive” md "Judge's Pride," by special mating; a 
pullet from "Genevieve" and “His Excellency," by special mating. Every fe¬ 
male in this pen is a good shoiw fowl and well bred. 

EGGS, $20 PER 15. 
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BRED AND 

owned by ^ 

s.a.noftzgeri 

NO. MANCHESTER 
>ND. *» 


F r CHIEF" 
FIRST PRIZE 
COCKEREL, 
CHICAGO, 
DEC. 1909. 


PEN No. 5 

"Chief,” first prize cockerel, Chicago, December, 1909, will again adorn 
this pen. As a cock bird he is fully as rich in color and grand in shape as 
when he attracted so much attention at Chicago. This great cock not only 
comes from a long line of royal ancestry and has proved to be a great 
breeder, but now numbers among his full brothers and sisters, "Delineator,” 
"Ruler of the Roost,” “Golda,” ‘Pansy,’' “Melba,” two pullets in first pen, 
Chicago, 1909, two pullets in first pen Cleveland, 1911, first cockerel Cleveland, 
1911, second cockerel Buffalo, 1911, "Pride of Iowa” (whose owner says he is 
the best male bird in, the state), and a number of others. With "Chief’ are: 
“Caroline,” third prize hen. Indiana State Fair, September, 1910, daughter 
of “Pride of Oaklyn,” and fifth prize pullet, Indiana State Show, 1909; 
“Marjorie,” fourth prize hen, Kansas City, December, 1910, daughter of 
"Sensation,” and third prize hen at Indiana State Show, 1909; a nioe pul¬ 
let, full sister to both first prize pullet and second prize pullet at Chicago, 
December, 1910; two fine daughters of “Olive” and “Judge’s Pride,” by special 
mating, one of them being in the third prize pen at Kansas City, December, 
1910; one nice pullet from “Hoosier’s Pride ’ and “Pansy”; a nice daughter of 
"King George”; a tine pullet in second Chicago pen from "His Excellency,’* 
and one of the pullets in the display pen at Indianapolis, February, 1910. 

EGGS, $25 PER 15. 
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PEN No. 6 

“Oaklya Prince,” the grand old cock bird which won first prize at Chi¬ 
cago, 1909, is again in this pen. He is as active and vigorous as a cockerel 
and is mated to fine, evenly selected females, so that I expect some of the 
very choicest of Partridge Rocks to come from this mating. Last season this 
cock bird demonstrated that he was an unusually fine breeder of high class 
fowls of both sexes. Mated to this fine cook bird and great breeder are: 
•'Primrose,” third prize hen at Indianapolis, February, 1910, a daughter of 
"Pride of Oaklyn” and "Genevieve”; "Kathryn,” third prize hen, Chicago, 
December. 1910, another daughter of "Pride of Oaklyn”; a fine hen which was 
in the display pen ait Indianapolis, February, 191C; a nice pullet from 
"Judge’s Pride,” and a fine hen sold for one of the big eastern shows; a fine 
daughter of "Judge's Pride” and "Olive” In special mating: a pullet which 
was in second Chicago pen; an extra good full sister of “Delineator," etc.; 
two pullets in third Kansas City pen, one a daughter of “Ruler of the Roost," 
and the other a daughter of "Duke.” 

EGGS, $25 PER 15. 


\ 
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PEN No. 7 

"Missies' Pride" appears again at the head of this pen, having developed 
Into a choice show cock bird and producing some of America’s very finest 
specimens, including both the first and second prize pullets, Chicago, Decem¬ 
ber, 1910, and first prize pullet, Cleveland, January, 1911. Mated to this sire 
of unusual breeding qualities are females fully equal to those of last season, 
both as show fowls and in breeding, as follows: Two hens, full sisters, from 
“Pride of Oaklyn” and fifth prize pullet, Indianapolis, 1909; one hen, a fine 
daughter of "Pilot," first prize cockerel, Indiana State Fair, 1908. and second 
prize cockerel, Chicago, 1908; “Missouri Belle," second prize hen at Kansas 
City, December. 1910; a pullet which is a full sister of “Young Ty Cobb”; 
three pullets, one each from “Oaklyn Prince," "Judge’s Pride" and “Hoosier’s 
Pride.” 


EGGS, $10 PER $15. 
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"GEORGINE,” First Prize Hen Great Chicago Show, 1908. 
Mother of "King George” and Other Good Ones. 


PEN No. 8 

"Judge’s 1 Pride” heads this pen again. He is from special mating of 
"Judge" and "Miss Pierce,” & splendid mating. An accident to this fine cock 
bird kept me from showing him, and consequently the price of eggs remain 
the same as last year. Because of his wonderful breedLng qualities eggs are 
wonderfully cheap at the price. Fowls from this male won at shows In more 
than a dozen different states, including New York. He is mated this year 
wifih at least an equal chance with last year, as follows: A nice hen by "Pride 
of Oaklyn" and fifth prize pullet, Indianapolis, 1909; a large, showy daughter 
of "Sensation,” first prize co erel, Chicago, 1908; a pullet, full sister of “De¬ 
lineator,” etc.; a nice pullet, full sister to first and second prize Chicago pul¬ 
lets; pullet, full sister of "Delineator,” etc.; two nice pullets from "His Ex¬ 
cellency” and one of the pullets in the display pen at Indianapolis, February, 
1910, a sister of these being in second Chicago pen; a nice pullet from "Hoos- 
ler's Pride"; a very promising pullet from special mating of last year. 


\ 
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EGGS, $15 PER 15. 










mm 


INDIANA STATE FAIR 
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PEN No. 9 

"Oaklyn Delineator,” first prize cockerel, Kansas City, December, 1910, 
.he most, wonderful specimen of this breed ever produced, with color richer 
than I ever saw in a Partridge male of any breed, and from the best breeding 
pair of Partridge Rocks that ever lived, “Pride of Oaklyn” and “Beatrice,” his 
sire and dam. having produced first prize winners at Chicago, Kansas City, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, Toledo, Detroit, Buffalo, etc. Mated with “Oaklyn 
Delineator” are: “Georgine.” firs*, prize hen. Chicago, 1908; “Genevieve,” first 
prize pullet, Chicago and Cleveland. 1908; “Olive,” first prize hen. Chicago, 
1909; “Chicago Maid.” first prize hen, Chicago, 1910; “Josephine,” first prize 
pullet, Indiana State Fair, 1909; “Rose of Oaklyn,” first prize hen at Kansas 
City, December. 1910: “Miss Pierce,” of this breed, the best colored female 
ever produced; “Oaklyn Belle," first prize pullet, Indiana State Fair, Septem¬ 
ber, 1910, the pullet for which I refused $100. 

EGGS, $50 PER 15. 


FIRST PRIZE PARTHUSGE PLYMOUTH ROCK cK'R'L- AT * 
MISSOURI STATErSHOW Nav.l9IO.Brta SOwnedBy.:, 
S A• NOFTZGER. No. MANCHESTER. INC.3 






HH5T PRIZE PARTRIB&tPt^«6Wir'B(jck PULLET*; 

INMANA STATE FAIR 5EPT-13I0 £red£Own«ABy ' 

S A • NOETZGE^atlAKCHESTEH 


PEN No. 10 

"Chester," cockerel In second pen at Kansas City, December, 1910. An 
extra Iange fellow with grand shape, unusually .brilliant color, fine hackle and 
saddle, a son of the great "Hoosier'a Pride." Hla full sister, “Virginia," Is 
today as good a female of the breed as I have ever seen. Mated to this big, 
bright boy are eight rich colored hens of royal ancestry, as follows: "Jennie,” 
second prise hen at Indiana State Pair, September, 1910, a daughter of "Gen- 
erosity" and full sister of "Sensation"; “Brownie," mother of half a dozen 
first prize winners; "Lucile," fouith prize pullet at Chicago, 1909, a daughter 
of "Pride"; a full sister of the latter; a nice daughter of "Pride of Oakiyn" 
and "Genevieve"; a daughter of "Judge"; a daughter of "Bing"; one of the 
females In the display pen at Indianapolis, February, 1910, a daughter of 
"Sensation." 

EGGS. *20 PER 15. 
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PEN No. 11 

"Young Ty Cobb," the great youngster in the first prize pen at the In¬ 
diana State Fair, September, 1910, heads this pen. This cockerel is large, 
good in shape, strong in color, with a fine, small, five-point comb. Sired by 
“Ty Cobb" (cockerel in first pen, Chicago, December, 1909), his dam being 
“Melba" (pullet in first pen, Chicago, December, 1909, sister to "Delineator," 
“Chief," etc.), and mated with eight of my very choicest females, each a 
splendid show specimen, in addition to being from the very best blood lines, 
the progeny of this pen will be heard from at some of America's leading 
shows next season. The females in this pen are: “Maud," second prize pul¬ 
let at Indianapolis, February, 1910, daughter of "Pride of Oaklyn" and “Gene¬ 
vieve"; the four pullets in first pen at the Indiana State Fair, September, 1910, 
which were good enough to win over hens, each of these pullets is large, 
fine in color and shape, one a full sister of “Delineator,” etc.; another full 
sister of “Delineator,” etc.; a real nice daughter of "Ruler of the Roost,” and 
sister of one of the pullets in first pen at State Fair; a nice daughter of 
“King George." 

EGGS, $35 PER 15. 


A GOOD INVESTMENT 


Anyone who can invest in eggs from these matings has the opportunity 
of owning Partridge Rocks as fine as the world has ever seen. 

The prices of eggs from the matings in this booklet may seem high, but 
they are not. The eggs are worth this price to me 'or my own use. 

While every egg may not produce a show bird, yet money paid for eggs 
from any of these matings will prove a splendid investment, and may put 
the purchaser in possession of a bird that would cost $100 or more for 
next winter. 

It costs no more to raise prize-winners than ordinary fowls; so purchase 
from the very best, exhibit them, win prizes, advertise, and it will prove a 
splendid investment. 

Ask any judge, who has seen them, what he thinks of Noftzger s Part¬ 
ridge Rocks. It pays to start right. 

There never was a better chance to make a good investment in poultry. 
The demand for Partridge Rocks is nothing short of wonderful, they bring 
good prices and lead all other breeds at this time of great activity in poultry. 


V 


V 


m 
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PEN No. 12 

"Chicago Boy," Brat prize cock, Chicago, December, 1910, large, rich in 
color and fine In shape. In tact, he was good enough in December to be Brat 
to the great Hoosler's Pride," one of the greatest show cocks now that ever 
lived, and mated with several daughters of “Pride of Oaklyn," is sure to fur¬ 
nish show fowls of both seres good enough to win anywhere. Mated to this 
ertra fowl are eight females, flve of them winners in big shows: “Helen," 
second prize hen at Indianapolis, February, 1910, daughter of "Pride"- the 
third prize pullet at Indiana State Fair, 1909; the third prize pullet, Chi'cago 
1909; the third prize pullet at Indianapolis, February, 1910-the last three 
hens all being daughters of “Pride of Oaklyn," the former by “Genevieve" 
and the latter by the fifth prize pullet at Indianapolis, February, 1909; the 
nice second prize pullet at the Indiana State Fair, 1910, by “Ruler of the 
Roost"; two flue pullets by “Pride of Oaklyn," one of them a MU sister of 
“Delineator," etc.; a good show pullet This pen is nearly as strong in the 
blood of "Pride of Oaklyn" as pen number nine. 

EGGS. |35 PER 15. 
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PEN No. 13 

Headed by “Hoosier’s Pride,” first prize cockerel at the Indiana State 
Show, February, 1910, and second prize cock at Chicago, December, 1910, 
brother of “Oaklyn Pride,” first cock. Chicago, December, 1910, and "Pride of 
Oaklyn,” first pri:se cockerel, Indianapolis, 1909. "Hoosier's Pride” is today 
one of tbe best cock birds of this breed in existence; grand in size, shape and 
color. There were sons and daughters of his in both my Kansas City and 
Chicago exhibits and mated today with great show females of the very best 
breeding, he will produce better than ever. The females are as follows: 
"JosJe.” fourth prize pullet, Kansas City, December, 1910; two pullets in sec¬ 
ond prize pen at Kansas City; one pullet in third prize pen at Kansas City; 
two pullets in second prize pen at Chicago, December, 1910; a nice daughter 
of old "Prince,” third prize cock, Chicago, December, 1908; a special mating 
pullet of last year. These are the eight highest colored pullets I ever saw in 
one breeding pen. 




\ 

\ 


EGGS, $25 PER 15. 
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PEN No. 14 

"Oaklyn Booster,” second prize cockerel, Kansas City, December, 1910, 
and full brother to first prize cockerel at Buffalo, January, 1910. This cock¬ 
erel Is extra fine in color, with strong under color, fine, low comb, grand 
shape and medium size. This bird very much resembles his sire, “Duke,” 
which male was unusually good in color, with very good shape all over. With 
this fine youngster are one hen and seven well developed pullets as follows: 
Hen a full sister of “Gladys,” first prize pullet at Chicago, December, 1909, a 
fine hen, and at this time a great show bird; 'Trixie,” fourth prize pullet at 
Indiana State Fair, 1910, daughter of "Oaklyn Prince”; "Mabelle,” fifth prize 
pullet at Kansas City, 1910, full sister of “Chester,” “Noble,” "Virginia,” etc.; 
a nice full sister of "Delineator," etc.; a daughter of "His Excellency”; s 
daughter of “Ruler of the Rooot”; a daughter of "Hooaier’s Pride” and 
“Pansy”; a daughter of "Pride of Oaklyn" and “Josephine.” 

EGGS, 120 PER 15. 
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■'IRENE," First Prize Pullet, Indianapolis, 1909, In Pen No. 1. 


PEN No. 20 

•King George," third prize cock, Kansas City, December, 1910. Y/un- 
derfully rich in color and line In size and shape. Thin male bird furnished 
two agreeable surprises last season by breeding great show fowls, while at 
the head of a utility pen, and by developing into an unusually nice show cock 
bird This male bird is a son of "Pride of Oaklyn" and "Georgine." Last 
year I recommended his progeny as One foundation stock and this year will . 

predict that he produces many nice show birds. Eight hens are mated to 
"King George.” all extra good breeders and fiom this mating will come some 
Vinners. Included in this pen are: The fourth and fltth prize pullets at Chi¬ 
cago, December, 190S, the fourth prize teing a daughter of “Generosity"; 

"Irene," flrst prize pullet, Indiana State Show. 1909; “Lady,’ first prize hen'. 

Indiana State Show. 1910. * ! fi 

EGGS. $20 PER 15. 

a 
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It Is this type that promises to attract attention at some great tutu re 
show. Just such a cockerel was taken by me to the St. Louis meeting of 
the American Poultry Association last August The St Louis cockerel was 
hatched the 2d day of April and weighed six pounds Just before leaving for 
the A. P. A. meeting. Many of the members were surprised at the duality of 
the fowls that I exhibited there to fulfill the requirements of the law to get 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks admitted to the Standard. 

A great many breeders do not realize that the fowl which develops fine 
Rock shape, with good length of hack and body, together with fine carriage, 
Is the youngster of long body, well up on legs, etc., and for this reason X ask 
each reader who is Interested in this great breed to study the above photo¬ 
graph that some promising youngster may not be disposed of because It Is 
"too tall.” 


\ 
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TWO FUTURITY CANDIDATES 


"Billy Boy,” cockerel in third pen at Kansas City, December, 1910, full 
brother to "Oaklyn Delineator,” etc. This youngster is fine shape and color, 
with extra good head points and this, with hi3 breeding, is sufficient to insure 
great results from this mating. With this great youngster are eight well 
developed pullets from my best blood lines, and those who get eggs from this 
pen will certainly get good value. 
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PEN No. 22 

"Hoosier Boy," first cockerel at Detroit and Cleveland, half brother of 
■‘Pride of Oaklyn" and full brother of “Hoosier's Pride." This cock bird was sold 
by me as a cockerel to one of the leading breeders of Partridge Rocks, and 
proved a great sire. Learning that he could use the cock no longer, he was 
secured and mated to eight choice pullets of blood lines that are sure to pro¬ 
duce well with him. These pullets are nice in color, good in shape and size, 
and this, combined with the tried breeding qualities of this cock bird, gives 
assurance of fine results. 

EGGS. $10 PER 15. 


PEN No. 23 

“Red Wing," second prize cock, Indana State Fair, September, 1910, a 
large, vigorous fellow, brother of two of the females in the winning pen of 
tua New York laying contest. Daughters of “Duke,” "Ty Cobb," "Judge’s 
Pride,” “Hi9 Excellency," "Conqueror," and “King George" grace this pen so 
that this is not a cull pen of so-called utility fowls but strictly utility show 
birds. 

EGGS, $10 PER 15. 


Great care and much thought has been given to the matings in this book¬ 
let that the products of che pen may be not only the "best ever" from the 
fanciers' viewpoint but that the wonderful utility qualities may not be dimin¬ 
ished. Partridge Plymouth Rocks, "the beauty breed,” have demonstrated 
that they are the greatest utility fowl by winning the laying contest and the 
comb.nation of beauty and utility has popularized the wonderful new breed. 


_ 
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“DUKE,” Second Prize Cockerel, Indianapolis, 1910. 


PEN No. 24 

"Champion,” first prize cock, Indiana State Fair, September, 1910; large, 
showy, well bred and a better male than most breeders of Partridge Rocks 
possess. Eight pullets, some that would have made fine show fowls had they 
been hatched earlier, from my very best blood lines, complete this pen. Since 
these pullets are rapidly reaching maturity and will be ready to lay for 
•early chicks, and are mated to a large, vigorous cock, there is no question but 
that their offspring will be hardy and grow to fine size. 


A 


\ 


EGGS, $10 PER 15. 
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PEN No. 25 

"King John,” the cock which was in second prize pen at Chicago, Decem¬ 
ber, 1910, adorns this pen. This is another full brother of “Chief,'’ “Ruler of 
the Roost,” "Pansy,” "Melba,” "Oaklyn Delineator,” “Golda” and many other 
fine ones, the progeny of the most wonderful breeding pair of Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks, “Pride of Oaklyn” and “Beatrice.” Mated with this richly 
colored and royally bred male bird are eight females, all hens. These are 
rich in color, fine in size and shape and although this pen is the last one in 
describing the matings, it is not “least” by any means. Am ong these good 
bens are: Second prize hen at Indianapolis, 1909; "Indiana Belle,” first prize 
hen at Toledo, February, 1910; “Mrs. Brown,” first prize hen at Cleveland, 
1909 (this hen and “Pride” were sire and dam of the great “Pride of Oak- 

lyn”). 

EGGS, $20 PER 15. 


UTILITY 

From a flock of about thirty pullets, late hatch, from the very best blood 
lines, mated to two cockerels of unusual promise and fifth prize cock bird at 
Chicago, December, 1910, eggs will be furnished and recommended for 
utility, subject to the supply. 

These two cockerels are: The cockerel which was in the third prize pen 
at Chicago, December, 1910, and the third prize cockerel at the Indiana State 
Fair, September, 1910. Both cockerels are large and well developed, 30 that 
chickens from these females will not only be hardy, stroDg and vigorous, but 
should mature to good size. 

This is not a lot of cast-off or cull pullets that are so-called utility stock, 
but, while from splendid lines, a number of them are of unknown breeding 
and consequently less salable and less desirable in my other yards, although 
some will develop into good show hens. While these are fine utility fowls, I 
wish to say emphatically that they are of no better utility quality than my 
very highest priced matings, for usefulness has always been an essential in 
mating this breed, and we have no place for the useless or unprofitable hen 
at Oaklyn Place. 


\ 


EGGS, $5 PER 15. 
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JUST A WORD 


The foregoing pens have all been very carefully selected and mated 
-My immediate friends claim that too much care and time is given to this. 
Be that as it may, my thirty years’ experience in mating for Partridge color, 
and over twelve years in producing and perfecting Partridge Rocks has been 
the guide. 

There may he instances of disappointment-it must be expected—but 
that these pens, the best ever of the breed, will produce better specimens than 
heretofore seen of Partridge Rocks there is no question in my mind. I will 
stake my reputation on this. 

Every male bird which dignifies one of these pens is royally bred for 
generations back, is a flue individual and is hardy, strong and vigorous. Eggs 
from each pen have been, and will continue to he, tested as to fertility, so 
that I have every reason to believe that there will be few, if any, changes of 
male birds in pen. 

However, if, for any reason, it becomes necessary to make a change 
another will be chosen with great care from several now held in reserve, but 
no male will be replaced unless purchaser is informed of the circumstances. 

Some of these reserve youngsters are not only "bred in the purple," but 
will be heard from next season at some of the largest shows. Already one 
of them looks to be about the “sweetest" show prospect that has ever been 
seen, and there are very few male birds living that he could not replace 
creditably, both individually and in breeding. 

Remember Noftzger’s Partridge Rocks are strictly the product of single 
matings, that they breed more true to type than any breed ever did the first 
year of its existence as a Standard fowl. That they won the laying contest 
the year of their admission to the Standard. That they are the breed that 
always pleases. 

Friends of mine, who followed my advice and raised Partridge Rocks 
report more orders than they can fill and, believe me, the new breed has not 
fairly begun to be as popular as it will be in the very near future. 
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PRICES OF FOWLS 


FINE FOUNDATION AND BREEDING STOCK. 

Cocks, ?8, $10, $15, $25. 

Cockerels, 55, $8, $10, $15. $20. 

Hens, $5, 58, 510, 515, 520. 

Pullets, $5, $8, $10, $15. 

Pens (male and four females), $25 to $73. 

Prices vary owing to quality and deeding of the fowls. Many of the 
medium priced ones are not only good individuals, but fair show birds, while 
the higher priced of the above are suitable for ordinary shows and are from 
th* very best blood lines. 

Exhibition stock, of high class, a natter of correspondence. For several 
years, and especially during the oast season, I have furnished fowls for 
many of the leading shows all eror the country-east, west, north and 
south-and while I never guanan.-ve them to win, almost Invariably they 
made a clean sweep of the prises. This is one of my special privileges, as 
It is almost as pleasing to me to help others as to win with fowls myself. 

It is impossible In a booklet to make everything plain. If there is any¬ 
thing not fully understood, please don't hesitate to write. Partridge Plym¬ 
outh Rocks are the dream of ay life realized, and it is a pleasure to show 
them or to reply to lnquirt concerning them. If you wish to purchase 
please give an Idea of the ount you desire to invest, so that correspond 
dence can be answered lute gently and without useless waste of time 

If you decide to purcb a Partridge Plymouth Rocks, please also deter¬ 
mine about how much ye, an profitably expend to bring best returns, for I 
want every sale to prov good investment, and to this end offer my ser¬ 
vices, volunteering to su est and advise as to future selections and matings 
to the best of my ability, in addition to giving my careful and personal atten¬ 
tion in ohoosing fowls a fill the original order. 

Hhe Partridge P outh Rock is today not only the breed which was 
the most perfected, am the fancier's standpoint, at the time of admission 
to the Standard, r. reducing more true to type than any breed, over did 
when it was in its rst year as a standard fowl, but a pen of my Partridge 
Rocks have Just monstrated to the public that the breed is the greatest 
in producing eg by winning the New York laying contest against all other 
breeds. 

The reco established was really remarkable, one hen laying 83 eggs 
the last nin two days .uf 1910, after the pen had led all others since 
8 ebruary 15 luring the month of April the six females laid 163 eggs an 
average of 1/6 eggs each in thirty days. Other figures of the contest’are 
equally lr- .-sting. 

Th >ve, In addition to other utility qualities and their great beauty 
cause., at demand for fowls and eggs, and is why Partridge Rocks are 
today best Investment of ail poultry. They certainly combine profit and 

pleas, .-e by not only bringing large returns, but by breeding wonderfully 
true o type and producing a luge percentage of good specimens 


\ 
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Home Of S. A. Noftzger, North Manchester, Indiana. The "latch-strlng hangs 
out." Come and see Partridge Plymouth Rocks of surprising quality. 


DAY-OLD CHICKS 


Last season many requests came for baby chicks, but few could be 
supplied. What were sold reached destination safely and were so satisfac 
lory that arrangements have been made to make this an especial feature at 
Oaklyn Place. 

For the purpose of supplying strong, healthy, vigorous chicks, a mam¬ 
moth incubator has been installed. Other arrangements have been made to 
furnish them on as short notice as possible, but please bear in mind that 
some notice will be necessary. Orders should be placed three or four weeks 
before time specified for sihdpping. It may be possible to send on short 
notice, but on this you can not reiy. 

Day old chicks will be sold from an;, of the matings in this booklet at 
Just twice the price f eggs. This insures a 50 per cent, hatch without the 
tare of setting hen or eggs for three weeks and will surely meet with the 
approval of experienced poultry men. 

All chicks will be carefully selected and well packed so they can be 
safely shipped to any place in the United States and most points in Canada. 
When they arrive the purchaser should open them in the presence of the 
messenger and have a notation made on the express receipt of any damage 
to package or chicks. Then if there is any loss this receipt can be forwarded 
:o me and satisfactory adjustment of same will be made promptly. We 
take all risk until chicks are taken from express office. 


V 
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HOW TO ORDER 


rir>T 3 Ilen peering stock or eggs of me please SEND CASH WITH 
ORDER either by Draft, P. 0. Honey Order, Registered Letter or 
Express Honey Order. I will ship nothing C. 0. D. and will not be 
responsible for money sent in ordinary letter. 


ON ARRIVAL OF FOWLS 

let them out of the coop where they can get exercise and plentv of fresh 
water and fresh air. Feed them soft feed and lightly of grain, as they 
should not be put on full feed for a day or two. As soon as convenient 
acknowledge receipt of shipment and let me know what vou think of 


UPON RECEIPT OF EGGS 

unpack them promptly but handle them carefully, keeping them free 
from dirt and grease, for otherwise a poor hatch may result. Never set 
eggs until twelve or fifteen hours after arrival, for they need the rest 
to avoid deformed chicks. The fertility of every pen is tested before 
any eggs are shipped. All eggs sent absolutely from the pen as 
ordered. 


MY CUSTOMERS HAVE THE SAME 

opportunity of raising prize winners that I have, for no pens are mated 
for my own exclusive use, and no fowls raised but that my customers 
can buy them. Good judges of show birds have come to my yards and 
selected what they wanted. I have plenty of good show fowls and am 
willing to part with them, so begin with good ones. 


THE GREATEST MISTAKE 


is in mixing strains of fowls. Probably this has ruined more flocks and 
discouraged more beginners than any one thing in the fancy poultry 
business. The false idea prevails that it is necessary to go entirely out 
of the strain and get ‘‘new blood,” when, in fact, the very opposite is 
true, for it is absolutely necessary to success that we stay within the 
same strain. This is true of all breeds. 


A true strain , many claim strains tbat are not entitled to the name) 
is carefully line bred and pedigreed and the use of such a bird wili have 
great tendency to improve any flock of mixed foundation, as desirable 


\ 
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characteristics have been stamped indelibly in his makeup. The suc¬ 
cessful fancier keeps his stock in the same line of breeding. 

All orders entered in their order as received, so send in promptly. 


A GOOD PLAN 

Is to send the amount of money which it is desired to invest in poultry 
or eggs with description of what is wanted and I will as nearly as possi¬ 
ble fill the order for the price. If I am not satisfied that I can please 
at the price I will write at once. Otherwise I will promptly forward 
what is wanted. 


SHIPPING 

All fowls are sent in neat, light coops, by single rate express. We 
have American and Adams Express Companies at North Manchester. 


EGGS 

Eggs are shipped in Eyrie shipping cases, the best package known, 
as eggs are packed singly and contents cannot be tampered with while 
in ransit. These packages have been very satisfactory. 


GUARANTEE 

if stock is not satisfactory it can be returned and money will be 
refunded, less express charges. Eggs of all kinds guaranteed fresh and 
well fertilized and if an average hatch is not secured I will duplicate 
the order at half price. 


REMEMBER 

When corresponding, write name and postoffice address plainly, and 
if you feel justified in so doing, please send an order. 


THANKS 

Thanking my many friends and patrons for favors, I am, 

Very truly, 

S. A. NOFTZGER, 

North Manchester, Ind. 
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[This is a divider page between Noftzger's book and the Partridge Plymouth Rock Guide 
Book.] 


SRP note, just for the record: 

There are seven varieties of standard Plymouth Rocks listed in the 
1998 edition of the American Poultry Association's The American 
Standard of Perfection: 



Admitted to Standard 

Barred 

1874 

White 

1888 

Buff 

1894 

Silver-Penciled 

1907 

Partridge 

1909* 

Columbian 

1910 

Blue 

1920 

*Note by SRP: Standard Partridge Rocks were recognized by 
the APA as a standard variety in 1909 and officially admitted 
to the Standard on August 10, 1910, in Saint Louis. 

There are eight varieties of bantam Plymouth Rocks listed in the 
APA's The American Standard of Perfection: 

Barred 

1940 

White 

1944 

Blue 

1960 

Buff 

1960 

Columbian 

1960 

Partridge 

1960 

Silver-Penciled 

1960 

Black 

1991 
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JOSEPH L. HOELKER 
Oldenburg, Ind. 
Club President 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE 


Dear Club Members: 

Am taking the opportunity through the medium of this Guide Book 
to thank all those Club Members who voted for me for president of the 
American Partridge Rock Club. I was indeed surprised to hear the news 
of my election and sincerely hope that the faith you have entrusted in me 
by your vote will not be found wanting. 

It would have pleased me better had someone else been elected as chief 
executive; but realizing that our Partridge Rocks needed a new Club at 
once I gladly accepted the will of the majority in order that the organization 
of a new Club could go forward immediately. 

The Club could have elected a better President than the one they did 
select, but I doubt whether they could find a better Secretary-Treasurer 
than Mr. L. C. Allen of Sanford,'Maine. The Club should be congratulated 
for electing Mr. Allen to that important office. Without a doubt our pres- 
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ent Club could not have been organized as promptly had Mr. Allen not been 
elected; and its doubly sure that this wonderful and instructive Guide Book 
would not be in your hands today had he not been appointed as chairman of 
the Guide Book Committee. This book covers a long felt need for the ad¬ 
vancement of Partridge Rock popularity, and all due credit for this noble 
wc'k must go to Mr. Allen. He worked hard, patiently, and efficiently at 
his task; and it is to be hoped that his work will be greatly appreciated by 
all Partridge Rock breeders of the present and the future. 

Fellow Club Members, never fail to boost your favorites. Exhibit them 
as often as possible; enter them at laying contests; give them publicity with 
advertisements, articles, and photos; and by all means don’t forget that 
new member for the Club. Remember—a breed is no stronger than its 
Specialty Club. 

Yours for more and better Partridge Plymouth Rocks, I am, 

Sincerely, 


JOSEPH L. HOELKER, Pres. 


V 

\ 






L. C. ALLEN 
Sanford, Maine 
Club Secretary-Treasurer 

REPORT OF SECRETARY-TREASURER 


Fellow Partridge Rock Breeders: 

As you know, The American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club was or¬ 
ganized between January 1st and March 2nd, 1931, the organization of the 
Club being completed on March 2nd; 1931. 

Every Club member has put his and her shoulders to the wheel, and 
we certainly should feel gratified at our splendid membership and with the 
general Club progress so far accomplished. In the short space of eight 
months, the Club has acquired a membership of over fifty live-wire boosters; 
it has adopted a Constitution; it has published this long-needed Guide Book; 
it has chosen the Chicago Coliseum Poultry Exposition December 1-6, 1931 
for its National Meet this year; a New England District Branch of the Club 
has been established and the Maine State Poultry Show at Portland, Maine 
December 8-11, 1931 has been chosen for the New England District Meet; 
it has chosen Plymouth Rock Monthly of Chicago as its official Monthly Club 
Magazine for 1931; plans are under way for a Partridge Rock Central States 


\ 
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Meet at the Iowa State Show, Des Moines, Iowa, December 30, January 2, 
1932 -and it has done these things in a period of severe depression and with 
annual dues at only one dollar per member. Official Club Ribbons are of¬ 
fered for Champion Male, Champion Female, and Champion Pen at Shows 
where five or more entries in each of those classes are shown by three or 
more Club Members. 

Big things are ahead for Partridge Rocks, the Club, and everv Club 
Member, because we are all doing our bit towards every job tha't con- 
fronts us. 

Let us become well acquainted with our Club Constitution, and always 
bear in mind that our Board of Directors are doing their level best at all 
tunes to act for the best interest of the entire membership. 

JVe should feel free to join in discussions and to offer constructive 
criticism in the Monthly Club Notes. 

Have you secured a new Club Member yet? Have you written the 
Secretary how many entries you plan to make at the various Meets and 
what you will offer as prizes ? Have you reported what you have for sale, 
so that inquiring customers may be advised? Do you carry an advertise¬ 
ment in the Monthly Club Magazine? Have you sent in any news items 
or an article on or a cut of Partridge Rocks ? ' Do you reply promptly and 
fully on Club matters ? ' 

We all can help in many ways. Let’s resolve to be thoughtful and 
helpful in all these things. 

Your Guide Book Committee—J. L. Hoelker—Armitage—Allen—have 
willingly and freely labored. But we must remember there is no end to 
Club work if the Club is to progress properly. 

The close of our first official Club year is not yet at hand. But, so far— 
financially speaking the Club is just about holding its own without getting 
into debt. This really is remarkable, considering the “upwards of a two hun¬ 
dred dollars” expense in publishing this Guide Book, and the still very limited 
membership. A loyal booster has guaranteed expenses of the Guide Book 
project, but the paid advertisements have taken care of the bulk of the ex¬ 
penses and there certainly will be sufficient sales to make it self-sustaining, 
aside from the free copy to each Club Member. The current stationery, 
postage, etc., is being met by the regular dues. Watch the Monthly Club 
columns for detailed financial statement later. 

It is hoped that a new Partridge Rock Guide Book may be published 
at least once every five yeais. Whenever you may feel inclined to criticize 
any Club official or some Club policy, please ask yourself first if the best 
interests of the majority members aren’t really being aimed at. Friendly 
discussions are fine and often lead to better services and greater progress. 

Let’s get better acquainted with oneanother all the time, fellow-breeders, 
know our Partridges better, and rejoice in the outstanding “Beauty-Utility” 
merits of our favorite fowl. 

Very sincerely, 

LAURENCE C. ALLEN, Sec’y.-Treas. 


\ 
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OTIS E. BERRY 


J. W. HUNT 


T W Hunt of Stoughton, Wisconsin, a devoted Partridge Rock booster 
for some thirty years, died October 14, 1931. Mr. Hunt was in his seven¬ 
tieth year and was the father of Henry J. Hunt, a member of our Board of 
Directors Up to two years ago, Mr. Hunt had enjoyed fine health. His 
passing is a big loss to the club, and his family has the profound sympathy 
of all Partridge breeders at this time. 
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R. LEROY ARMITAGE 
Freeport, Ill. 

Loval anti Active Booster 


DR. W. J. PIRIE 

Springville, Iowa 
Club Vice-F. evident 
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CONSTITUTION 

OP THE 

AMERICAN PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCK CLUB. 

(Adopted September 12, 1931) 

ARTICLE I-Name 

.... Se ^ lon 1 - The name of this organization shall be “The American Par- 
tndge Plymouth Rock Club.” 

ARTICLE II—Objects 

Section 1 The objects of this Club shall be to foster the continual 
Detterment and advancement of Partridge Plymouth Rocks as ideal gen- 

there 1 of rp0se f ° W '’ ^ t0 promote the welfare and progress of all breeders 
ARTICLE III—Membership 

Section 1. Any person of good character and reputation who resides 
in or is a citizen of the United States of America may become an active mem- 
ber of the Club and each active member shall be entitled to all the rights 
and privileges of such membership, so long as he or she complies with the 
regulations incident thereto. 

Section 2. Application for membership must be made in writing to the 
Secretary, and shall be subject to approval by an active member in good 

standing and to payment of dues. 

Section 3. The annual dues shall be one dollar ($1.00) per year pay¬ 
able in advance on the first day of March in each year, or upon date of 
application, m case it is after March 1st in any year; except that the annual 
dues for Associate Members (that is, members who reside in places outside 
of the United States of America) shall be one dollar and fifty cents ($1 SO) 
each, payable in advance. ' 

, „ SeC , t ior iu Act ! ve individual life membership fee shall be Twenty-five 
dollars ($25.00), which sum shall not include any previous amount paid in 
as annual dues (life membership fees may be paid at the rate, of Five dol¬ 
lars or more per year if desired), and all life membership payments shall 
remain in the Club as a separate and permanent Life Membership Club Fund 
the Treasurer to invest said Life Membership Club Fund to yield a conserva¬ 
tive and safe income, preferably in bank Savings Accounts, and only the in¬ 
come therefrom to be used yearly. 

Section 5. Upon payment of dues, each member shall be supplied by 
the Secretary with a membership card entitling him to a year’s free sub¬ 
scription to the official monthly Club Magazine, and to a free copy of the 
latest edition of the official Partridge Rock Guide Book, containing the Club 
Constitution. Membership List, latest Club reports, selected essays and ar¬ 
ticles, photographs, advertisements, etc. 
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Section 6. In recognition of distinguished services rendered the breed 
or Club Honorary Life Members may be elected by a three-foi rths written 
ballot of all active members at any annual Club Meeting or at any Special 
ballot duly taken expressly for that purpose, motion therefor previously be¬ 
ing made to the Secretary upon written request of any three active members. 

a. All Honorary Life Members shall be exempt from payment 
of dues, and shall be entitled to all the rights and privileges en¬ 
joyed by active members. 

Section 7. Partridge Plymouth Rock breeders or admirers who reside 
in parts of the World other than in the United States of America may be¬ 
come Associate Members of the Club by complying with the Club regula¬ 
tions, and as such they shall enjoy all the rights and privileges of the Club 
except the right to hold office and the right to vote. 

Section 8. Any member may resign by giving notice in writing to the 
Secretary, but no resignation need be accepted if such member is in ar¬ 
rears for dues or if there are any charges pending against him. 

Section 9. Any member who is three months or more in arrears on 
dues shall be liable to suspension or expulsion from membership at the sound 
discretion of the Board of Directors by majority written ballot. 

a. If the delinquent member fails to pay his dues to date with¬ 
in ten days from the Secretary’s third notification thereof, the 
Directors shall act in the matter upon verification from the 
Secretary. 

b. During suspension, the rights to vote, to hold office, and 
to compete for Club prizes shall be lost; and reinstatement 
shall be subject to payment of all arrears and to majority writ¬ 
ten vote of acceptance by the Board of Directors. 

c. Any member who is nine nonths or mo r e in arrears on 
dues shall be automatically dropped from membership. 

Section 10. Upon complaint in writing signed by three or more mem¬ 
bers specifically charging any member with conduct unbecoming a mem¬ 
ber, the Board of Directors by majority written ballot shall acquit, or sus¬ 
pend, "»r expel such member. 

a. Durii.j suspension, the rights to vote, to hold office, and 
to compete for Club prizes shall be lost; and reinstatement 
shall be subject to payment of all arrears and to majority writ¬ 
ten vote of acceptance by the Board of Directors. 
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ARTICLE IV—Officers 

Section 1. The officers of the Club shall be a President; Vice-President; 
Secretary-Treasurer; Board of Directors, nine in number, including the 
President, Vice-Fresident, and Secretary-Treasurer; an Election Commission¬ 
er; a District Chairman and District Secretary in any particular part of the 
United States where there are fifteen or more members in three or more 
nearby States when any five of such members so request; a State Chair¬ 
man and State Secretary in each State having five or more members when 
any five so request. 

ARTICLE V—Election of Officers 

Section 1. The election of all officers of this organization shall be by 
majority mail ballot, unless otherwise provided for by this Constitution, and 
shall be conducted under the direction and control of the Election Commis¬ 
sioner and of the Secretary. 

Section 2. All officers shall be elected for the term of one year, and 
until their successors are elected and qualified, except that the Election 
Commissioner shall complete the tabulation of votes and report on 'he 
current election before his successor assumes office. 

a. On the second Tuesday of January in each year, the Elec¬ 
tion Commissioner shall mn : ] to each eligible ” Club Member 
at his last known address a printed nominating ballot blank, 
naming the offices to be filled; the nominating ballot to be 
returnable within fifteen days, the maximum return date to 
be specified on the blank - . to he signed by the member 
whose vote is represented ky it. 

Upon receiving and coir ting the nominating ballots re¬ 
ceived at 9 A. M., tlie mor i: r following the said specified re¬ 
turn date, the Election Commissioner shall promptly ascertain 
by mail who amor, those nominated are willing to stand for 
election, informing each candidate of the number of votes cast 
for each member nominated for that particular office. For 
each office to be filled, the three members who receive the 
highest number of votes of those who indicate a willingness 
to accept such office shall be the nominees. 

Upon receiving this authority to announce formally the 
various successful nominees, the Election Commissioner shall, 
within fifteen days from the counting of the nominating ballots, 
mail printed election ballot blanks to all eligible Club Members, 
said blanks to be signed and returned within fifteen days, the 
maximum return date to be specified rn the blank. The names 
and addressee of all candidates to be voted upon shall be print¬ 
ed upon the ballot together with instructions as to manner of 
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marking the ballot. The Election Commissioner shall official¬ 
ly count the election ballots at 9 A. M„ the morning following 
the specified return date and the' exact place of the c ° u ™ n J[ 
shall be specified on the election ballots. Any Club Member 
or accredited .epresentative thereof may be present in person 
to witness the counting of all ballots. No change may be made 
in any ballot once cast. The Election Commissioner shall send 
a complete itemized report of the results of the ballotting 
promptly to the National Secretary, but shall retain a copy ot 
the same hitnself for a year, and shall send the original ballots 
to the Secretary not later than March 1st in each year, and as 
much earlier as possible for safe keeping by the Secretary tor 
a period of one year from March 1st in each year. 

b. The election of District Chairmen and Secretaries and of 
State Chairmen and Secretaries shall be included in the official 
National Ballot Blanks, but each District and each State ballot 
shall be set apart from the National vote on the ballot blanks 
and only members in each respective District and each respec¬ 
tive State shall vote on those parts of the ballot blanks, as 
shall be specifically pointed out on the ballot blanks. 

c. Special elections in Distiicts and States for less than the 
full year term may be had when desired. 

d. The Election Commissioner and the respective Secretaries, 
other officials and all members shall cooperate as fully as pos¬ 
sible in facilitating the practical carrying out of ail ballotting. 


Section 3. In case of a delay in sending out the ballots, it shall be done 
at the earliest possible date. 

Section 4 In case of neglect or icfusal of any Club official to carry 
out the necessary and vital duties of his office promptly and properly, a 
registered mail request to carrv out such duties immediately shall be sent 
him by some Club official upon written complaint of any three members, 
or mav be sent direct by any three members, and if the delinquency is not cor¬ 
rected within thirty days from said notice, the Board of Directors shall then 
act at once in the matter as they deem best. 

Section 5. Upon written request of any three members, the Board of 
Directors shall carefully check up on the ballots cast at any Club election. 

Section 6. Vacancies in National offices shall be filled by majority mail 
ballot of the Board of Directors ; vacancies in District offices shall be filled 
by majority mail ballot of the respective District members; and vacancies in 
State offices shall be filled by majority mail ballot or the respective State 
members. 
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ARTICLE VI—Club Shows and Meetings 

Section 1. I he Annual National Club Show shall be chosen by majority 
mail ballot of all eligible members as early as practicable in each year. 

Section 2. The Annual National Club Meeting shall be held at the An¬ 
nual National Club Show at 2.30 o’clock in the afternoon of the second day 
of the Show, unless a majority vote of all the Club members by mail ballot 
specifies a different time. 

Section 3. Special Meetings of the Club shall be called upon written 
request of any five members, and shall take the form of mail ballotting if 
so requested, and all eligible members shall be duly notified of the purpose 
and time of Special Meetings. 

Section 4. The Secretary shall solicit inducements for the National 
Club Meet from various Show Associations and shall have the active coop- 
eration of all Club Members in obtaining prizes and premiums for distribu¬ 
tion at the Annual National Meet. 

Section 5. The Club, through majority mail ballot of its Board of Direc¬ 
tors, shall support and aid all Club Shows and boost Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks at other shows from an all-purpose standpoint as fully and as widely 
as possible within the scope of sound progress. All Club prizes and premi¬ 
ums shall be obtained and decided upon as early as possible before each 
Show, shall be announced as soon and as widely as possible before the Show, 
and be listed in the Premium Lists of the Club Shows. 

Section 6. The Judge selected by the official Show Management at 
Club Meets shall serve, except where a clear majority vote of Club Mem¬ 
bers before any particular Meet provides differently. 

Section 7. The Display rules of the official Show Association at Club- 
Meets shall govern, except where a clear majority vote of Club Members 
before any particular Meet provides differently. 

Section 8. District Shows and Meetings shall be held under the super¬ 
vision of the respective District members where District Branches are or¬ 
ganized (that is, in any particular part of the United States where there 
are fifteen or more members in three or more nearby States and any five 
of whom have requested an election by majority mail ballot of the members 
in that region, which they expressly designate, of an official District Chair¬ 
man and District Secretary). 

Section 9. State Shows and Meetings shall be held under the super¬ 
vision of the respective State members where State Branches are organized- 
(that is, where there are five or more members in any State who have elect¬ 
ed by majority mail ballot an official State Chairman and State Secretary). 

Section 10. Official Club prizes shall be open to competition by Club 
Members only. 
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ARTICLE VII—Committees and Publications 

Section 1. Committees may be chosen by majority mail ballot of the 
Board of Directors to conduct and perform any particular matters or pro¬ 
jects for which they are specifically chosen. 

Section 2. At the time of the Annual Election of Officers an official 
Monthly Club Magazine shall be chosen by majority mail ballot of the' mem¬ 
bers, and the Secretary-Treasurer shall expend not over fifty cents per mem¬ 
ber annually for a free subscription to each member, except that for free 
subscriptions to Associate Members who live outside the boundaries of the 
United States an extra allowance may be made in the sound discretion of 
the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 3. A Partridge Rock Guide Book shall be published once every 
five years or oftener under the direction and supervision of a Guide Book 
Committee of three members to be chosen by majority mail ballot of the 
Board of Directors, except that one member of this Committee shall be the 
National Secretary-Treasurer as a matter of course (ex officio). Each edi¬ 
tion of the Guide Book shall contain the up-to-date Membership List; a 
copy of the latest revision of the Club Constitution and By-Laws; the last 
annual reports of officers; selected essays and articles by members and 
breeders; Club Show Reports; photographs of breeders, birds, etc.; adver¬ 
tisements ; and other items of interest. The expenses of the publication may 
be defrayed by subscription or by paid advertisements, but in such a way 
that each member shall receive one copy free. 

ARTICLE VIII—Quorums 

Section 1. Five members of the Club present and voting shall constitute 
a quorum, except that where a mail ballot is required a majority of all 
eligible members is necessary. 

Section 2. A majority of the board of Directors shall be required at 
all times to constitute a quorum whether in assembly or by mail ballot. 

Section 3. For the purpose of District or State business, five members 
from each respective District or each respective State present and voting 
shall constitute a quorum in each respective District and each respective State, 
except that in a mail ballot a majority of the members in each respective 
District or each respective State shall be required. 

Section 4. The three preceding sections are subject to restrictions or 
limitations embodied in any other parts of this Constitution. 


\ 
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BY-LAWS 


ARTICLE I—Duties of Officers 

Section 1. President—The President shall preside at all meetings of 
the Club d appoint an official representative in case neither he nor the 
Vice-President are able to be present; act as Chairman of the Board of 
Directors; appoint temporary officers or committees in emergencies; call 
special meetings of the Club or of the Board of Directors within thirty days 
of written request of any five members; and perform such other duties 
as pertain to the office. 

Section 2. Vice-President—In the absence of the President or in case 
of his inability to act, the Vice-President shall perform the duties of the 
President. 

Section 3. Secretary-Treasurer—The Secretary-Treasurer shall con¬ 
duct the general correspondence of the Club; he shall have charge of all 
Club property: he shall act as Secretary of the Board of Directors; he shall 
prepare and distribute all notices of meetings and keep minutes of all meet¬ 
ings ; he shall furnish membership cards to all paid-up members: furnish 
Club literature, etc.; send regular monthly reports to the official Club Mag¬ 
azine for publication; at the proper time he shall furnish the Election Com¬ 
missioner with nomination and election ballots, together with the latest list 
of paid-up members; he shall collect all money payable to the Club; pa}- all 
just Club bills; and keep an accurate account of the same ; he shall submit an 
itemized, written report of the financial condition of the Club and submit a 
detailed report of the year’s activities at the time of the annual meeting, 
both of which reports shall be published in the Club Magazine. The offices 
of Secretary and Treasurer shall be held by the same individual. The Sec¬ 
retary-Treasurer shall be paid a salary equal to ten per cent of the annual 
membership dues received during the fiscal year for which he is elected, 
but this percentage shall not apply to life membership fees or payments, 
rather only to the annual income from the Life Membership Fund and to 
dues from annual memberships; he shall keep on file a copy of all Club rec¬ 
ords and publications as Club property. 

Section 4. Board of Directors—The Board of Directors shall have gen¬ 
eral control and supervision of the affairs of the Club, acting always by 
majority ballot. 

Section 5. Election Commissioner—The Election Commissioner shall 
conduct the annual election of officers as specified in Article V of this Con¬ 
stitution. His necessary postage and stationery expenses shall be paid out 
of the Club Treasury. 


\ 
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ARTICLE II—Order of Business 

Section 1. The order of business at all meetings of the Club shall be 
as follows: 

1. Roll Call. 

2. Reading of Minutes of previous meeting. 

3. Reports of officers. 

4. Unfinished business. 

5. New business. 

6. Discussions. 

7. Adjournment. 

ARTICLE III—Amendments. 

Section 1. This Constitution and these By-Laws may be altered or 
amended by a three-fourths mail ballot of all eligible members at the an¬ 
nual meeting, or by the same vote at a special meeting called for fchat pur¬ 
pose. upon request of any three members and upon thirty days’ advance 
notice of the same specifically given each member by the Secretary. 


Most of these love triangles turn into wrecktangles. 

—Boston Transcript. 

If some people lived up to their ideals they would be stooping. 

—South Bend Tribune. 

My wife drives the car in an advisory capacity. 

—College Humor. 

I’d marry if I was sure I wouldn’t get used to it.—Life. 

Some people make the world; the rest just come along and live in it. 

—Dean Robert Russell Wicks. 

If you can’t be great, you can be useful which is greater. 

—Boston Herald 

It’s a good thing to have money and the things that money can buy, 
but it is also a good thing to be able to look back and know you haven’t lost 
some of the things that money cannot buy. 

—George Horace Lorimer. 
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SOME NOTABLE PARTRIDGE ROCK EXHIBITS 


BOSTON POULTRY SHOW, Boston, Mass. 

December 28-January 1, 1927. 

J. H. Drevenstedt, Judge, Northport, N. Y. 

Entries' 80 Partridge Rocks; 10 C'cks; 12 Hens; 16 Cockerels; 17 
Pullets ; 3 Old Pens; 2 Young Pens; Fifteen exhibitors from twelve states. 

Dr. W. J. Pirie, Springville, Iowa: 1st Cock, 2nd Hen, 1st and 2nd 

Cockerel, 4th Pullet. _ , „ , - , „ n a m,, 

Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. C.: 2nd Cock, 5th Hen, 2nd Old 

Mack T. Marshall, Sevierville, Tenn.: 3rd and 5th Cockerel, 5th and 

6th Pullet, 1st Old Pen. „ 

J. H. Webster, Hamburg, N. Y.: 3rd Cock. 1st Hen. 

S. F. Raff, Springville, Iowa.: 5th Cock, 6th Cockerel, 1st Pullet. 
Beau-Site Farm, L. C. Allen, Prop., Sanford, Maine: 6th Cock, 6th Hen, 

1st Young Pen. „ , TT „ , _ „ . 

Jessie E. Carlton, Williamstown, Vt.: 3rd Hen, 2nd Pullet. 

L. H. Dean, Keene, N. H.: 2nd Young Pen. 

Levi Buck, Pontiac, Mich.: 4th Cock. 

Hoelker Bros., Oldenburg, Ind.: 4th Cockerel, 3rd Pullet. 

H. H. Burley, Keene, N. H.: 4th Hen. 


IOWA STATE POULTRY SHOW, Iowa City, Iowa 
December 28, 1927-January 1, 1928 

Harry Atkins, Judge, Davenport, Iowa. 119 Birds; 21 Cocks; 20 Hens; 
17 Cockerels; 16 Pullets; 5 Old Pens; 4 Young Pens; 11 exhibitors 

Dr. W. J. Pirie, Springville, Iowa: 1, 3, 7 Cock, 1, 5, 9 Hen, 1, , » » » 
Cockerel - 3 9 Pullet; 1. Old Pen; 2, 3 Young Pen, Best Partridge Rock Dis¬ 
play and Grand Champion Display of entire Show . 

Kellogg & Kellogg, Cambridge, Ill.: 2 Cock, 3, 4 Hen, 1, 2 Pullet, 0 urn 

Pe "’ F Raff, Springville, Iowa: 6. 8, 9 Cock; 7, 10 Hen; 3, 4 Cockerel; 

4 ’ * iTk Hen° ,U 8 Pidlet 

Thos^ G Kinvig, Medicine Hat, Alta, Canada: 10 Cock ; 6 Hen, 8 Pullet. 

Laurence C. Allen, Sanford, Maine: 8 Hen; 9 Cockerel. 

Hoelker Bros., Oldenburg, Ind.: 4 Cock. 

Levi Buck, Pontiac, Mich.: 2 Hen. 

Ray Finders, Ferguson, la.: 8 Cockerel; 10 Pullet. 

Geo. Blum: 5 Cock. 


A 
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CHICAGO COLISEUM POULTRY EXPOSITION, Chicago, Ill. 

1929 

43 Birds entered; 4 Cocks; 6 Hens; 7 Cockerels; 6 Pullets; 2 Old Pens; 
2 Young Pens; 4 exhibitors. 

Bird Bros., Meyersdale, Pa.: 1, 2, 3 and 4th Cock; 1, 2, 3 and 4th Hen; 
1, 2, 3, 4, and 5th Cockerel; 1st Old Pen; st Young Pen; 1, 2, 3, and 5th 
Pullet. 

University of Minnesota, Minno ; - u '* Minn.: 5th Hen; 2nd Old Pen; 
2nd Young Pen. r> n . 

H. D. Marx, Mt. Carmel, FV* 4< 1 l,llet * 


CHICAGO COLISEUM P»l >QgfION, Chicago, Ill. 

Decei ber . 1930. 

Walter C. Young, Judge, Dayton, r ■ 

34 birds entered; five exhibitors; 5 Cocks; 5 Hens; 9 Cockerels; 7 
Pullets; 1 Old Pen; 1 Young Pen. 

Bird Bros., Meyersdale, Pa.: 1, 2 and 4th Cock; 1, 2, 3 and 4th Hen; 
1. 2 and 3rd Cockerel; 1, 2, 3 and 5th Pullet; 1st Old Pen; 1st Young Pen. 

S. F. Raff, Springville, Iowa: 3rd Cock; 4th Pullet. 

Hoelker Bros., Oldenburg, Ind.: 4th and 5th Cockerel. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN, New York City 
January 16-20, 1929 

H. P. Schwab, Rochester, N. Y., Judge. Seven exhibitors; 53 birds en¬ 
tered; 7 Cocks; 8 Hens; 11 Cockerels; 7 Pullets; 2 Old Pens; 2 Young Pens. 

Bird Bros., Meyersdale, Pa.: 1. 2 and 4th Cock; 1, 3, 4 and 5th Hen; 
1, 2, 4 and 5th Cockerel; 1, 3, 4 and 5th Pullet; 1st Old Pen; 1st Young Pen. 
Levi Buck. Pontiac, Mich.: 2nd Hen; 2nd Pullet. 

Dr. W. J. Pirie, Springville, Iowa; 3rd Cockerel. 

R. LeRoy Armitage, Elizabeth, Ill.: 3rd Cock; 2nd Old Pen; 2nd Young 

Pen. 

Kellogg & Kellogg, Cambridge, Ill.: 3rd Hen; 5th Pullet. 

Allport Poultry Farm, Asheville, N. C.: 5th Cock. 


MILWAUKEE POULTRY SHOW, Milwaukee Wis. 

January 1-5, 1930. 

John Kriner, Judge, Stetlersville, Pa.: 54 Birds entered; 8 exhibitors; 
6 Cocks ; 14 Hens; 9 Cockerels; 7 Pullets; 3 Old Trios; 3 Young Trios. 
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R. L. Armitage, Elizabeth, Ill.: 2, 4, and 5th Cock; 1, 2< 4, a. . oth Hen; 
1, and 4th Cockerel; 4, and 5th Pullet; 2nd and 3rd Old Trio; 2nd and 3rd 
Young Trio. 

Hoelker Bros., Oldenburg, Ind.: 1st Cock; 2nd and 3rd Cockerel; 1st 
Pullet; 1st Young Trio. 

Wm. N. Logan, Athol, Mass.,: 3rd Hen; 3rd Pullet; 1st Old Trio. 
Beau-Site Farm, Sanford, Maine: 2nd Pullet. 

Dr. H. L. Chapman, Dover, N. H.: 5th Cockerel. 


PITTSBURGH POULTRY SHOW, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

January 26-31, 1931. 

F. A. Poertner, Judge, Berea, Ohio. Three exhibitors; 18 Birds entered; 
3 Cocks; 4 Hens; 3 Cockerels; 2 Pullets; 1 Old Trio; 1 Young Trio. 

R. LeRoy Armitage, Elizabeth, Ill.: 3rd Cock; 2, 3, and 4th Hen; 2nd 
and 3rd Cockerel; 1st and 2nd Pullet; 1st Old Trio; 1st Young Trio. 

Beau-Site Farm, L. C. Allen, Prop., Sanford, Maine: 1st Cock; 1st Hen. 
Hoelker Bros., Oldenburg, Ind.: 2nd Cock; 1st Cockerel. 


SOME FAMOUS NEW ENGLAND MEETS 


MARLBORO POULTRY SHOW, Keene, N. H. 

December 1-3, 1926. 

J. H. Woodward, Judge, Tyngsboro, Mass. 91 Birds entered; 7 ex¬ 
hibitors; 6 Cocks; 12 Cockerels; 11 Hens; 17 Pullets; 5 Old Pens; 4 Young 
Pens. 

H. H. Burley, Keene, N. H.: 4th Cock ; 2nd Cockerel; 1st and 4th Hen; 
1st Young Pen. 

W. H. Logan. Athol, Mass.: 2nd Cock; 1st and 3rd Cockerel; 2nd Old 
Pen; 3rd Young Pen. 

L. C. Allen, Sanford, Maine: 3rd Cock; 2nd Hen; 2nd and 5th Pullet; 
4th Young Pen. 

A. S. Heaton, Keene, N H.: 1st Cock, Shape Special Champion Male. 
F. A. Russell, Keene, N. H.: 6th Cockerel; 3rd and 5th Hen; 3rd Old 

Pen. 

L. H. Dean, Keene, N. H.: 5th Cock; 6th Hen; 4th and 6th Pullet; 
4th Old Pen; 2nd Young Pen. 

P. F. Wilcox, Keene, N. H.: 5th Cockerel; 1st Old Pen. 
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MAINE STATE POULTRY SHOW, Portland, Maine. 

December 13-16, 1927. 

J. H. Drevenstedt, Judge. Northport, N. Y.15 exhibitors; 122 birds 
entered; 9 Cocks; 17 Hens; 18 Cockerels; 23 Pullets; 5 Old Pens; 6 Young 
Pens. 

Win. N. Logan, Athol, Mass.: 2nd Cock, 2nd, 3rd Shape Special Hen; 
1st and Color Special Pullet; 2nd Old Pen; 2nd Young Pen; Best Display 
with 21 points. 

Beau-Site Farm, L. C. Allen, Prop., Sanford, Maine: 3rd and4th Cock; 
5th and 6th Hen; 2nd Cockerel; 4th and 5th Pullet; 1st Old Pen; 4th and 
5th Young Pen; Second Best Display with 20 points. 

H. H. Burley, Keene, N. H.: 4th Hen; 3rd Pullet; 3rd Young Pen. 

W. F. Worcester, Old Orchard, Maine: 3rd Old Pen. 

A. S. Heaton, Keene, N. H.: Cock, Shape Special, Champion Male. 
Oakdale Poultry Yards, Sanford, Maine: 5th Cock; 4th Old Pen. 

Fred A. Russell. Keene, N. H.: 6th Cock; 3rd Cockerel. 

A. J. Keniston. Carmel, Maine: 1st Hen, Best Colored Hen. 

J. A. Southwick & Son, Blackstone, Mass.: 1st Cockerel, Color Special. 
Everett T. Lord, Sanford, Maine : 4th Cockerel; 6th Pullet; 6th Young 

Pen. 

Perlev F. Wilcox. Keene, N. H.: 5th and 6th Cockerel; 2nd Pullet. 
Lewis H. Dean. Keene, N. H.: 1st Young Pen, Champion Pen. 

Dr. W. J. Pirie, Springville, Iowa, was unable to send his entries due 
to a severe blizzard. 


ATHOL POULTRY SHOW, Athol, Mass. 

December 20-21, 1928. 

F. G. Cook, Judge. Waltham, Mass. 19 exhibitors from 7 states. 143 
Birds entered; 13 Cocks; 21 Hens; 21 Cockerels; 23 Pullets; 7 Old P'ens; 6 
Young Pens. 

Dr. W. J. Pirie. Springville. Iowa: 5th Cock; 1st Hen, Champion Fe¬ 
male, Best Colored Hen, Best Colored Female, Best Pencilled Female; 2nd 
Cockerel; 1st Pullet; 2nd Old Pen; Best Display with 25 points. 

Beau-Site Farm, L. C. Allen, Prop, Sanford, Maine: 3rd, 4th and 10th 
Cock ; 3rd Hen, Best Shaped Female, 6th. and 9th Hen ; 1st and 4th Cockerel; 
2nd, 8th. and 10th Pullet; 3rd Old Pen; 2nd, and 4th Young Pen; 2nd and 
3rd Utility Pen; Second Best Display with 24 points. 

Wm. N. Logan, Athol, Mass.: 9th Cock; 2nd, and 4th Hen; 9th Cock¬ 
erel; 1st Old Pen; 1st Young Pen; 1st, and 4th Utility Pen. 

H. H. Burley. Keene, N, H.: 2nd Cock; 7th, and 8th Hen; 5th Cock¬ 
erel, Best Shaped Male; 3rd Pullet; 5th Young Pen. - T 
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Thomas J. Sullivan, Athol, Mass.: 7th Cock; 10th Cockerel*rd Young 

I ’en. 

Perley F. Wilcox, Keene, N. H.: 8th Cock; Sth Old Pen. 

A. S. Heaton, Keene, N. H.: 1st Cock, Champion Male, Best Colored 
Male, Best Bird Shown; 6th Old Pen. 

Sam Raff, Springville, Iowa: 7th Cockerel. 

Herbert W. Seymour, West Upton, Mass.: 6th Cockerel. 

Tom Barraclough, Sanford, Maine: 6th Cock. 

James Smith, Sanford, Maine: 10th Hen. 

Edward W. Towne, Waterbury, Vt.: 4th, and 6th Pullet. 

George H. Farr, East Templeton, Mass.: 5th Hen. 

L. H. Dean, Keene, N. H.: 4th Old Pen. 

C. A. Hager, Athol, Mass.: 3rd Cockerel; 7th and 9th Pullet. 

W. H. Burgess, Minot Corner, Me.: 5th Pullet. 


PROVIDENCE POULTRY SHOW, Providence, R. I. 

November 14-17, 1929. 

J. H. Woodward, Judge, Tyngsboro, Mass. 113 Birds entered; 10 Cocks; 
17 Hens; 15 Cockerels; 26 Pullets; 4 Old Pens; 5 Young Pens. 

Beau-Site Farm, L. C. Allen, Prop., Sanford, Maine: 1st Cock; 3rd, 
4th, and 5th Hen; 7th and 9th Cockerel; 1st and Shape Special Female on 
Pullet, also 7th, 8th, and 10th Pullet; 3rd Old Pen, 2nd and 5th Young Pen, 
Best Display. 

Wm. N. Logan, Athol. Mass.: 2nd Cock; 1st Hen, Best Colored and 
Best Pencilled Female and Champion Female; 1st Cockerel, Champion Male, 
Best Shaped Male and Grand Champion Bird; 2nd and 4th Pullet; 2nd Old 
Pen. Mr. Logan’s entry was incomplete for Display rules. 

A. S. Heaton, Keene, N. H.: 3rd and 7th Cock; 3rd and 5th Cockerel; 
1st Old Pen; 1st Young Pen; 1st and 2nd Utility Pen. 

Dr. Harry L. Chapman, Dover, N. H.: 9th Cock; 7th and 10th Hen; 
2nd Cockerel,"Best Colored Male, and 10th Cockerel; 3rd Pullet; 4th Young 
Pen. 

H. H. Burley, Keene, N. H.: 4th and 10th Cock; 2nd and 6th Hen; 
Sth Cockerel; 4th Old Pen. 

L. H. Dean, Keene, N. H.: 8th Cock; 4th Cockerel; 6th Pullet; 3rd 
Young Pen. 

F. A. Russell, Keene, N. H.: 6th Cock; 6th Cockerel; 5th Pullet. 

H. W. Seymour, West Upton, Mass.: 5th Cock; 8th and 9th Hen. 

C. A. Hager, Athol, Mass.: 9th Pullet. 
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MAINE STATE POULTRY SHOW, Portland, Maine 
December 9-12, 1930. 

Charles McClave, Judge, New London, Ohio. 62 birds entered; 8 Cocks; 

12 Hens; 12 Cockerels; 10 Pullets; 1 Old Pen; 3 Young Pens. 

Dr. Harry L. Chapman, Dover, N. H.; 3rd Cock; 2nd Hen; 1st Cock¬ 
erel; and 5th Cockerel; 3rd and 7th Pullet; 1st Young Pen. Best Display 
with 25 points. 

Beau-Site Farm, Sanford. Maine: 1st Cock, Shape and Color Specials, 
Champion Male and Grand Champion Bird; also 5th Cock; 1st Hen, Color 
Special and Best Pencilled Female. Champion Female; also 3rd and 8th 
Hen; 2nd, 4th and 8th Pullet; Shape Special Female on a hen from the 
1st Old Pen; 1st Old Pen, Champion Pen; 2nd Young Pen. Second Best 
Display with 24 points. 

Mahlon Walsh, Freeport, Maine: 6th and 7th Cock; 3rd, 6th, 7th and 
8th Cockerel; 5th and 6th Pullet; 3rd Young Pen. 

S. F. Raff, Springville, Iowa: 4th Cock; 5th Hen; 4th Cockerel; 1st 
Pullet. 

Tom Barroclough, Sanford, Maine: 2nd Cock; 4th and 6th Hen. 

H. H. Burley, Keene, N. H.: 7th Hen; 2nd Cockerel. 

Hoelker Bros., Oldenburg, Ind.: Made entries, but unable to send them. 


NEW YORK STATE FAIR, Syracuse, N. Y. 

September 7-12, 1931. 

Chas. D. Cleveland, Judge. Eatontown, N. J. 29 birds; 2 Cocks; 8 
Hens; 3 Cockerels; 4 Pullets; 2 Old Trios; 2 Young Trios. 

Beau-Site Farm, L. C. Allen, Prop., Sanford, Maine: 2nd Cock; 1st and 
2nd Hen; 1st Cockerel; 1st and 2nd Pullet; 1st Old Trio. Best Display. 

Elm Farm, Blackstone, Mass.: 1st Cock; 5th Hen; 2nd and 3rd Cock¬ 
erel; 3rd and 4th Pullet; 1st and 2nd Young Trio. 

August J. Salenske, 412 Turtle St., Syracuse, N. Y.: 3rd and 4th Hen; 
2nd Old Trio. 


IOWA STATE FAIR, Des Moines, Iowa. 

August 26-September 4, 1931 

W. J. Coffin & Son: 1,2 Cock; 1, 2, 4 Hen; 1 Cockerel; 1, 2 Pullet. 
Carl Woody: 3 Cock. 

H. W. Stonebrook. Eldora. Iowa: 3, 5 Hen. 

S. J. Fillman: 2 Cockerel. 

Murray McMurrav: 3. 5 Pullet; 1 Young Pen; 1 Old Pen. 1 

Mrs. 6. R. Dawson, Richland, Iowa: 4 Pullet; 2 Young Pen. 


\ 
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IMPORTANT 

Send your Secretary names and addresses of all exhibitors who are 
not yet Club Members. 


1931 CLUB MEETS 

ANNUAL NATIONAL CLUB MEET 
at 

CHICAGO COLISEUM POULTRY EXPOSITION, 

Dec. 1 to 6, 1931. 

(Tuesday to Sunday Inclusive) 

Harry Atkins. Judge, Davenport, Iowa. 

Annual Meeting in Partridge Rock aisle at 2:30 P. M., Wednesday, 
December 2nd. Special Prizes offered by the Show Association for 50 to 
74 entries: $35.00 cash, medals, trophies, etc.: and increased as the entries 


increase. 

Through the Club valuable prizes will be awarded for Best Colored 
Male; Best Colored Female; Best Shaped Male; Best Shaped Female; Best 
Striped Male; Best Pencilled Female. . „ , 

The Club also offers its official Club Ribbons for Champion Male; Cham¬ 
pion Female ; and Champion Pen, provided five or more entries in each of 
those classes are shown by three or more Club Members. 

Bird Bros., Meyersdale. Pa., guarantee the cost of one of the Plaques 
described in the Coliseum Premium List for Best Display, provided there 
are two or more displays entered. . 

Hoelker Bros., Oldenburg, Ind., offer one setting of their Best Eggs, 
value $10.00. for Champion Bird (Donor not to compete). 

Beau-Site Farm, L. C. Allen, Prop., Sanford, Maine, offers one setting 
of its Best Eggs, value $10.00 for the Champion Pen (Donor not to com- 


pe e Dr. W. J. Pirie, Springville, Iowa, offers a $10.00 setting of eggs for 

the best exhibit East of Chicago. . _ 

George H Farr, East Templeton, Mass., offers a setting of his Best 
Eggs value $7 00, to winner of Second Best Display (Donor not to compete). 

Henry J. Hunt, Madison, Wis., offers one setting of eggs, value $5.00 to 
the exhibitor shipping the longest distance to the Show. 

Dr H W. Stonebrook, Eldora, Iowa, offers $2.00 cash to the lady mak¬ 


ing the Best Exhibit. 

H. M. Beaver, Davenport, Iowa, offers $2 


.00 cash tor Fifth Young Pen. 


ON TO CHICAGO—send at least one entry, anyway. 

Entries close November 10th. Harvey C.Wood is the energetic Show 
Secretary-Manager, Room 1900, Board of Trade Building, Chicago, Ill. 
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NEW ENGLAND DISTRICT MEET 

at 

MAINE STATE POULTRY SHOW, PORTLAND, MAINE 
December 8, 9, 10 and 11, 1931. 

Exposition Building 

Maurice F. Delano, Judge, Dedham, Mass. 

District Meeting in Partridge Rock aisle, 

Wednesday, December 9th, 2:30 P. M. 

Chester T. Adams. 106 Ocean Ave., Woodfords, Maine, is Secretary of Show. 
H. H. Burley, Keene, N. H., District Chairman. 

L. C. Allen,”Sanford, Maine, District Secretary. 

CENTRAL DISTRICT MEET 

at 

IOWA STATE SHOW, DES MOINES, IOWA 
December 30, 31. January 1, 2, 1932. 

Wm. A. Hoos, Secretary of Show, 

2016 Harding Road, Des Moines, Iowa. 
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GROUP OF PARTRIDGE ROCK BREEDERS 
AT THE NEW ENGLAND, MEET AT 
ATHOL, MASS., Dec. 20-21, 1928. 
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Standing left to right: Leonard Wilcox, Keene, • 
N. H.; A. S. Heaton, Keene, N. H.; P. F. Wilcox, 
Keene, N. H.; F. T. Lord, Sanford, Me.; L. O. Allen, 
Sanford, Me.; James Smith, Sanford, Me.; L. H. Dean, 
Keene, N. H.; diaries Dean, Keene, N. H. 

Seated left to right: C. A. Hager, Athol, Mass.; 

H. H. Burley, Keene, N. H.; F. G. Cook, Judge, Walt¬ 
ham, Mass.; F. A. Russell, Keene, N. H 


THE ORIGIN AND HISTORY OF 
PARTRIDGE ROCKS 

THIS HANDSOME AND POPULAR VARIETY H \EVANCED VERY 
RAPIDLY DUE TO CAREFUL AND SCIENTIFIC BREEDING 

Upon seeing a pen of Partridge Plymouth Rocks for the first time, 
the on-looker, after remarking about the marvelous beauty of the birds, 
invariably asks these two questions: “How were they derived? Are they 
good layers?” 
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A full analysis of the origin of Partridge Rocks reveals the fact that 
this variety of the Plymouth Rock breed of poultry carries the potential 
egg-laying capacity of the Hamburg and Leghorn and the superior meat 
qualities of the Cochin and Indian Game or Dark Cornish in its ancestry. 
Now let us enter upon an extensive study of the subject of the origin and 
history of this fine, all-purpose fowl. 

As stated in the Plymouth Rock Breed book, published by the Ameri¬ 
can Poultry Association in 1919 and 1921. page 266: “It is always dif¬ 
ficult to say just who was the first to begin the development of any breed, 
for in nearly all instances several breeders are imbued with an idea at 
about the same time. Only a few months or, at the most, a year or two- 
separates them at the starting point. It takes several years to attract pop¬ 
ular attention, and by that time a matter of a year or two in priority is 
difficult to determine. After the advent of the Partridge Wyandotte, it 
was but natural that a Partridge Plymouth Rock should suggest itself to 
a number of fanciers, and that is what occurred; the desire for a fowl with 
the graceful lines of the Plymouth Rock and the beautiful Partridge Coch¬ 
in plumage, but one without clumsy feathered legs. The various pioneer 
breeders of Partridge Rocks all used a great preponderance of Partridge 
Cochin blood in building their respective strains. Each of them also used 
a small admixture of most of the following: Golden Pencilled Hamburg, 
Golden Laced Wyandotte. (Single Comb Sports), Single Comb Brown Leg¬ 
horn, Indian Game (Dark Cornish), and Partridge Wyandotte, (single comb 
Sports). Partridge Cochin 11-16. Golden Pencilled Hamburg 1-16, Golden 
Laced Wyandotte, (single comb Sports) 1-16 Single Comb Brown Leghorn 
1 -16th, Indian Game (Dark Cornish) 1 - 16th. Partridge Wyandotte (single 
comb Sports) l-16th. Before relating the accounts of each respective pion¬ 
eer breeder of Partridge Plymouth Rocks, let us first gain some idea of the 
history and make-up of these aforementioned derivative breeds. 

The American Poultry Journal Pub. Co., of Chicago, in 1908 issued a 
book entitled “Origin and History of All Breeds of Poultry,” in which the 
following data appears and substantiated by the Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and other historical publications: The Cochin China or Shanghais fowl was 
discovered in China about 1845, being the common fowl brought there by 
seamen and bred at random. These Cochin were of black, grouse, black- 
red and brown color, and carried both single and pea combs. The Cochins 
or Shanghais often did not have feathered legs, it seems though most Coch¬ 
ins did, and all how do in the United States. It is of considerable interest 
to note that the Cochin Chinas of red and reddish brown hues served as w 
foundation stock also for the Rhode Island Reds. • Unfortunately no further 
data concerning the origin of the Partridge Cochin seems to be available. 
The Golden Pencilled Hamburg was developed in England, the earlier Ham- 
burgs having previously come from Holland. The Golden Laced Wyan¬ 
dotte was derived from an admixture of Rose Comb Brown Leghorns, Pea 
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Comb Partridge Cochin, Buff Cochins, and Golden Sebrights. The Brown 
Leghorn was a common fowl of Italy and originated there. The Indian 
Game or Dark Cornish was derived chielly from the ancient Aseels 
dia. The Partridge Wvandottes were originated from a mixture ot Part¬ 
ridge Cochin, Golden Wvandottes and Golden Pencilled Hamburg. There 
appears to be an historical dispute as to whether the Cochin 1 * n ‘* s 
Shanghais should be regarded as identical or whether they should be dis¬ 
tinguished in regard to the legs of the Shanghais being heavily feathered 
and those of the Cochin Chinas being unfeathered. It is a lementable fact 
that a detailed account of, or even definite data of, the origin of the Cochin,, 
as well as some other fowls, is not available. Since these ancient Cochin 
Chinas or Shanghais were discovered in various distinct colors and were 
bred at random, it is probable that natural breeding only (not selective) 
had taken place up to about 1845. 

We are, of course, interested to learn that naturalists, historians and 
breeders generally concede that the wild Bankiva Jungle fowl of India is. 
the original foundation stock of all domesticated breeds of poultry ihe 
natural red, brown, and black colors of the Bankiva readily convince breed¬ 
ers of Partridge colored fowl that the Bankiva was, at least, the original 
ancestor of this variety. The passage of time may lesson our interest in 
son e details, but now that we find the wild Bankiva generally acclaimed 
th • progenitor of all domestic fowl, we naturally become inquisitive as to- 
the origin of the wild fowl. In the Apiil 1927 issue of The Natmnal Geo¬ 
graphic Magazine, published in Washington, D. C., Dr. M. A. Jull, chief 
poultry husbandman in the United States department of Agriculture, sub¬ 
mits a most thorough and interesting article on “The Races of Domestic 
Poultry.” Therein Dr. Jull points out that at least one hundred and titty 
million years ago the first wild fowl of any definite record had its begin- 
niner in an ancient winged creature about the size of a crow, called the 
Archaeouteryx, and having teeth. He states that the teeth of the earliest 
known birds have disappeared and many structural changes have taken 
place, until today there are species especially adapted to flying, running, 
burrowing, swimming or diving. “Think of the great difference, he re¬ 
marks, “between the ostrich and the mallard duck, or the eagle and the 
humming bird. However different these forms may be. they all have one 
thing in common, the presence of feathers.” Dr. Jull stresses the point 
that the wild fowl has been shown to be closely related to the pheasant, 
both having similar traits. It seems that the pheasants are sub-divided into 
families according to the way in which the tail-feathers molt. Dr. Jull 
states that in the fowl the tail molt is centripetal (feathers molt from the 
outside to the center). He savs there are several different pheasant in this 
sub-families, but that the fowl is the only pheasant with a fleshy comb, 
so that it is placed in a genus called Gallus, meaning a comb. The Callus, 
outside to the center). He -ays there are several different pheasant in these 
wild fowl from which all domestic breeds became derived. The domestica- 
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lion of the cock in China, it seems, dates back as far as 1400 B. C. It 
seems only a short step from the wild Red Jungle fowl (Gallus Bankiva) 
of India to the Cochin China or Shanghais which were carried by seamen: 
to China, and then the gradual transformation into Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks, with the admixture of small quantities of the following: Golden 
Pencilled Hamburg, Golden Laced Wyandotte (Single Comb Sports), Single 
Comb Brown Leghorn, Indian Game or Dark Cornish, and Partridge Wy- 
andottes (Single Comb Sports) with the Partridge Cochin foundation. 

In relating the actual process of the origination and development of 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks, the writer has concluded to follow the course 
adopted by J. H. Drevenstedt, in chapter VII of “The Plymouth Rocks*”' 
a Plymouth Rock book published jointly by the American Publishing Co., 
of Buffalo, N. Y., and the Reliable Poultry Journal Pub. Co., now of Day- 
ton, Ohio, by submitting the exact and full accounts as given by the earli¬ 
est Partridge Rock breeders themselves. 

S. A. Noftzger, thv_ veteran breeder of North Manchester, Indiana, is 
one of the pioneers in breeding Partridge Plymouth Rocks, and he claims 
to be the originator of this variety. In 1909 Mr. Noftzger wrote the fol¬ 
lowing article concerning how he originated and developed Partridge Rocks: 

“When the English, or full feathered, Cochin was introduced into this 
country it pushed aside many very fine specimens of the different breeds 
of the Cochin family. For a time, in the show room, the American type 
of Cochins, with scanty leg feathering competed in separate classes but 
soon their classes were dropped and the massive Cochin was king. The 
Americans had succeeded in breeding the most beautiful Partridge color 
in the world, and then allowed their English cousins to push the Cochin 
family down the ladder of popularity by accepting the massive feathering 
at the cost of general utility and beautiful color. 

“For years I had bred Partridge Cochins, and on the first day of April, 
1896, a Cochin hen hatched twelve chicks for me, four cockerels and eight 
pullets, which weighed just 100 pounds the 18th day of December follow¬ 
ing. They were wonderfully good in color and fine general purpose fowls, 
but were the scanty feathered American Cochins. One of these females, 
“Georgine,” laid 27 eggs in 28 consecutive days and as egg machines they 
had few equals. 

“However, in the show room at Indianapolis, Judge Tucker cut them 
from 2 to 2 y 2 points on leg and toe shape, putting them entirely out of 
the running. It was the question ‘What can be done with the beautiful 
American Partridge Cochin?” that caused me to lay the foundation for a 
new breed of chickens. 

“With the advent of the English Cochin something had to be done with 
these beautiful scanty-feathered fowls. Either .they must be crossed with 
their English cousins, to improve the English color and make the American 
feathering more massive, or sent to market. Securing fowls of the Eng- 
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lish type I crossed them with my American Cochins and by careful selec¬ 
tion succeeded in perfecting a strain of Partridge Cochins sufficient to win 
at the very largest shows from the Atlantic to the Pacific. These fowls 
possessed the wonderful American color and the massive English feathering. 

“But could they not be bred in the opposite direction to produce a new 
breed to rival the best of fancy poultry? I decided to make the effort and con¬ 
sequently in 1898’began the long task of producing a new fowl with almost 
nothing of the ideal to begin with. While the work has been pleasant, 
because of an innate love for poultry and enjoyment of nature, yet it has 
been arduous and at times discouraging. Arduous, because it required much 
care and watchfulness, as from the beginning each hen’s eggs were saved 
and hatched separately, and close application for new angles were constant¬ 
ly springing up. Discouraging because just when victory was seeming¬ 
ly won, some new objection would confront me, and several times I was 
at the point of giving up my work as a failure. All this time I continued 
the breeding of my ‘first love’—Partridge Cochins—and only discontinued 
the breeding of them in 1907, when I became convinced that the Partridge 
Plymouth Rock fowl possessed quality bey^ond my r fondest expectations as 
rapid growers, great layers and grand table fowls, together with the color 
rivaling the Cochins. 

“In the spring of 1898 ‘Georgine,’ her full sister and two half-sisters, 
were selected because of their wonderful laying qualities and fine color, 
for the foundation of something new in fancy poultry’. With each of these 
four fine specimens of the old American Partridge Cochin was mated an 
(then) Indian Game cockerel. These cockerels were chosen from a large 
flock with bright yellow legs, thin high combs. ey r es toward the bay as 
much as possible and bordering on the Rock shape. 

“The result of the first cross was quite satisfactory in some respects 
but simply disheartening in others. It was wonderful how the feathers 
disappeared from the shanks, some of the first cross being almost free from 
feathers on legs, but nearly every one had the shape and high station of 
the game, besides the males were almost black in hackle and saddle and the 
females inclined to open lacing. 

“How to overcome these conditions was the problem of the second year. 
After considering all possible crosses (realizing that a standard breed was 
much more advisable) in order to get brighter color, I decided to use Gold¬ 
en Wyandotte males, even in preference to Partridge Wyandotte males, 
because the latter were then so dark and devoid of bright color as to make 
them very undesirable to use with fowls already too black. Consequent¬ 
ly, from a neighboring breeder, all the surplus cockerels were purchased 
and from these forty or fifty cockerels eight large, strong fellows, mostly 
with single combs, were taken and mated with the very best females from 
my first cross. The majority of these were good in eyes, legs, and top 
color; and so much improvement was expected the second year. They 
were mated principally in pairs and trios, but one or two of the most de- 
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sirable were given an extra female. Some of these cockerels h^d fairly 
good combs, but most of them either had sidesprigs or very irregularly 
serrated combs with too many serrations. 

“The results of these matings were surprising and very forcibly dem¬ 
onstrated to me that my new breed was going to be harder to perfect than 
was the Partridge Wyandotte which I had helped others to produce a few 
years before. The cockerel line had been improved at the expense of the 
pullet pencilling. For the first time clear breasts appeared in plenty among 
the females, but now fowls with even stubs were not much in the majority 
and shape was greatly improved as well as male color, except in breast and 
body color, which were somewhat mottled in many males. 

“Aside from color difficulties, I found much trouble in selecting enough 
breeding fowls with fairly good combs for my third mating, for I had now 
fully determined to use only my foundation stock. While some of the 
matings of the last year had resulted in fairly good sexes (the first inclina¬ 
tion to single mating) and strange as it may seem, they were most troubled 
with stubs on shanks and toes. 

“After much thought I concluded to use one of these SINGLE MAT¬ 
ING females in each mating the third year and to this decision I owe much 
of my success, for although it increased stub trouble to some extent yet 
the advancement in color was so marked in the offspring of these females 
that a majority of my future breeders were selected from them and I am 
fully convinced that their use was no mistake. 

“The third year nine mnt : rgs were made, but as all the progeny of 
three pens were sent to market we have to do with but six. It might be 
well to add that each subsequent year the matings that figured in the 
production of the Partridge Plymouth Rock fowl had a tendency to grow 
less showing conclusively the wisdom of carrying as many matings as pos¬ 
sible at the early stages of a new breed of parti-colored fowls. For the 
originator must become more critical and may eliminate the offspring of 
whole pens in order to advance rapidly. In time it is wise to reject some 
of the parent fowls for breeders, but not until the desired characteristics 
are somewhat established, and only close observation can assist in deter¬ 
mining when to do this. 

“The progeny of the six fairly successful matings of 1900 showed bet¬ 
ter color in both sexes as a rule and some improvement in comb shape. 
At the end of this season several specimens of each sex were exhibited at 
small poultry shows, attiacting some attention, several sales being made. 

“Realizing the necessity of matings, in order to improve rapidly, ten 
pens were mated in 1901, using cock birds and hens for the first time. Spe¬ 
cial attention was given to shape matings with the result that little ad¬ 
vancement was made in color, but improvement in shape was noticeable. 
This year was quite discouraging and much of the stock was marketed. 
However, there was considerable interest shown in the Partridge Plymouth 
Rock and a number of matings were sold. Some of the very best of these 
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were placed in this vicinity, as it occurred to me that their offsprings 
might subsequently be of value to me in getting ‘new blood’ for my future 
matings. This proved to be good foresight, for in 1902 my residence was 
changed and but two pens were possible at my new home. Just at the close 
of the breeding season one of the two male birds died so that conditions 
were indeed discouraging. 

“Just previous to this time some correspondence had passed between 
a gentleman residing in Wisconsin, and myself, relative to the purchase 
of stock, and being somewhat downcast by the loss of the male bird I sold 
my entire flock, including old and young birds, together with my best wishes, 
to the Wisconsin party, intending that he should have full benefit of my 
five seasons of labor. 

“Although seemingly the sale of the new breed had lifted quite a burden 
from my shoulders, yet it was not without regret that I saw them go. When 
a fellow fancier remarked: ‘I knew that you had undertaken more than 
you could do,’ a load more burdensome than that of making a new breed 
of fancy fowls fell upon me and, learning the Winconsin gentleman was 
compelled to discontinue his poultry, I gathered together three of the best 
trios from some of my customers, who had depended upon me to assist 
them in mating, and in the early spring of 1904 again set sail on the Part¬ 
ridge Plymouth Rock sea, hoping eventually to land at ‘Plymouth Rock’ 
with undisputed quality. 

“A few of the fowls produced in 1904 were quite satisfactory, although 
a new difficulty encountered was the scarcity of ‘new blood’ because the 
new start had to be made with so few matings. There were row some 
pretty good colored males and fair colored females. As a whole they 
were much better in Rock shape than previously. Several were sold for 
breeders. 

“For 1905 six matings were made, using two of the cock birds, which 
had proved to be fine breeders, and four cockerels, two each from these 
two cock birds. With each male were used from two to four females. 
In one of these pens a single comb Partridge Wyandotte pullet was used, 
keeping her eggs separate and carefully marking all her chicks, as had 
been done with all others from the beginning. 

“The result this year was that blood began to tell, for the males not 
only improved but there were actually some good Partridge colored females 
while, with the exception of the chicks from the Wyandotte Sport, they 
were fairly good in shape. These youngsters were culled down very close¬ 
ly, although real culls were now in the minority, and every chick with 
stubs, with other than good shape, or with a poor comb was discarded. 
The chicks from the Wyandotte Sport, together with their mother, were 
all disposed of, as most of them had dark legs and very few of them even 
passable shape, so they were considered worthless as breeders. 

“At two minor shows where a few of my best specimens were placed 
on exhibition, the judges complimented me on their quality and for the 
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first time encouragement was received from expert authority, one of Amer- 
ica’s leading judges reproving me for not showing earlier. Ins y 
quiries came for the new breed and some'nice specimens were mated and 
sold at good prices. My records show a number of specimens and a nota¬ 
tion in my record book reads: ‘During the year Partridge Plymouth Rock 
fowls were shipped to five different states.’ 

“The year 1906 found me actually in a position to select my breeding 
fowls along Standard requirements. Eight quite respectable matings w 
made and in several of the pens as many as five females were used-great 
progress in numbers. These were now chosen with shape g°°d =°'° r - and 
good bay eyes as a rule. Owing to the foundation stock I had used I had 
never experienced the difficulty with leg color that the Partridge Wyan¬ 
dotte breeding encountered, so have paid very little attention o 1 
tion, although many times have been complimented on the fine color of 
the legs of my Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 

“From friends who were breeding Partridge Wyandottes I secured sev¬ 
eral single comb Sports, mating them in different ways, with the result that 
everything was discarded, the chicks from but one f ^™ a \ e belng 0the J 
culls', and have felt like experimenting no more with Wyandotte .port . 
However, it is a temptation sometimes when a person feels th at there 
a chance to overcome some objection ,n the parent stock by th. out 
closing. The chicks from my eight regular pens showed by far more: lrn 
provement than at any previous year and -ere quite even in quality Breed¬ 
ing fowls for the next year were selected from all the pens. Interest “ 
the new fowl was growing rapidly and sales increased proportionately so 
that I now began to sell ‘show birds.’ 

“For 1907 ten pens were mated, using sixty females, and the new 
breed made the greatest progress of its history. This was natural, how¬ 
ever, as several of the matings were headed by males richer lyolor than 
the Wyandottes and the females weie the equal of the Part.idge Wy 
dottes in this respect, while in eyes and legs the new breed was better than 
either Partridge Cochins or Partridge Wyandottes. 

“From these matings many fine specimens were produced and very 
bitter indeed were my disappointments when sickness of myself ^ 
prevented me from showing them in the fall and winter of 1907-1908. After 
making entries at the Jamestown Exposition illness prevented sending the 
fowls and my entry fees were forfeited. It was the first of March follow- 
ing before my family was free from typhoid fever. 

“During "this time, thanks to my fancier friends, I was in a measure 
able to compare my fowls with those on exhibition. Of the Pa J trl .dge 
Plymouth Rock fowls shown at the leading shows I-was given descriptions 
and sample feathers. This, together with the fact that at some of the very 
largest shows I had furnished the winning specimens, gave me an indica- 
ion of the relative quality of my stock. Sales were increasing and my 
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customers were pleased, another evidence that years of toil and study 
were to be rewarded by success. 

“In one flock of youngsters, hatched from April 1st to April 14th, 1906, 
there were just twenty-four pullets which, except to remove the cockere s 
about September 1st, were not disturbed until January 20 th following, w en 
some were sold as breeders and others went into the breeding pens. ese 
pullets had laid one hundred and five dozen eggs, an actual daily egg rec °[. 
being kept. This was proof that utility had been kept in sight. In addi¬ 
tion to this, the quality of this flock was such that every pullet was used 
for breeding purposes. 

“Undaunted by failure to show and having more fowls on hand as a 
consequence, for 1908 fourteen matings were made. These pens produced 
over a hundred choice show fowls besides numerous winners for minor 
shows, a number of fine show birds winning in the hands of my customers 
at America’s leading exhibitions in addition to the magnificent record they 
made for me. Judges unhesitatingly pronounced them the best in existence 
and naturally I felt somewhat repaid for ten years of almost ceaseless work. 

“At times it has occurred to me that there might have been a shorter 
road to success. It may be that Partridge Plymouth Rocks could have been 
produced in less time, bv simply taking the American Partridge Cochin and 
breeding the feathers from the shanks, selecting from time to time the 
specimens with least feathers on legs for breeders. It is noticeable that 
as the feathers disappear from the legs of the fowls there is a tendency 
of the cushions and the depth of breast to go with them, so that it would 
have been comparatively easy to have perfected Plymouth Rock shape in 
this way. Or had I been content, at the start, to have taken Partridge Wy¬ 
andotte' Sports, and claimed origination, my path might have been tem¬ 
porarily strewn with roses at many places where thorns only confronted 
me. but in that event we would not have the true Partridge Plymouth Rock 

of today. , . 

“Naturally I have had much trouble with large combs, for at all times 
breeding stock was selected for laying qualities as well as for shape and 
color. But much improvement has been made along this line the past few 
seasons with the result that they now rank with other Rocks in this re- 

MK Lt ‘‘From the beginning, the production of the Partridge Plymouth Rock 
fowl has been a sr stem of single mating, so that it is now no more dif¬ 
ficult to produce show specimens of this new breed than of the older ones. 
Single mating is simply selecting fine show specimens of each sex and 
mating them. In other words, single mating and building a new breed 
are parallel cases and must be fortified by the very best ancestry of both 

sexes. . . 

“Two dangers must be avoided if we wish to succeed, either in per¬ 
fecting or improving fancy fowls. One is mating those with the same 
defects and the other is going outside of a .train for ‘new blood.’ One is 
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equally as disastrous as the other This idea of getting stowkof abso¬ 
lutely no relation to the fowl with which they are to be mated has ruined 
more good flocks than we at first imagine. It is almost a custom and 
the idea that it is necessary is prevalent, even among fanciers, while the 
very opposite is the case. ^Seldom, although practiced with the very old¬ 
est breeds, will matings of entirely different strains of a breed produce 
much better than culls, and their progeny is very inferior foundation stock. 
Careful observation and experience of nearly half the varieties of pure¬ 
bred poultry convince me that there are as few exceptions to this rule 
as other rules. 

“Successful single mating or successful breed producing will come to 
anv breeder, of any breed, who selects and mates fowls for certain ideals 
and who has the courage to stay by it.” 

GEORGE H. BRACKENBURY’S HISTORY OF THE ORIGIN 

George H. Brackenburv, of Auburn. N. Y., who was so prominent in 
the origin and development of the Partridge and Silver Pencilled Wyan- 
dottes, in the “American Fancier” of January 19, 1901 relates the origin 
of Partridge or Pencilled Plymouth Rocks as follows: 

“The next new variety of fowls to be introduced to public notice is 
the Pencilled Plymouth Rock in two colors, the Silver Pencilled and Part¬ 
ridge Pencilled. E. O. Thiem started to make a Partridge Pencilled some 
years ago, but I think discontinued breeding them, and later Dr. W. C. 
Crocker, of Foxboro, Massachusetts started both varieties, Silver and Part¬ 
ridge Pencilled. We met Mr. Crocker at Boston one year ago and dis¬ 
covered the fact that he was originating something new with plumage 
like the Pencilled Wyandotte, through his persistent inquiries as to our 
method of producing and breeding the pencilling and color in the Pencilled 
Wyandottes. Then he inquired if we had any single comb Sports. This 
confirmed our suspicions. Having a few single combs in each color, they 
were sent to Mr. Crocker to be mated to the birds he already had, and 
we understand he has made great improvement by using these single comb 
Sports from both varieties of Pencilled Wyandottes, they having bred true 
to single comb, clean legs, and nicely pencilled plumage. But there are 
others’ who have started and are breeding them, one of these being none 
ether than an esteemed contributor to the ‘American Fancier,’ Mr. John 
Lowe, of Swansea, Mass. Mr. Lowe is also originating a strain of each 
variety and hardly knows which he admires more, the Silver Pencilled or 
the Partridge Pencilled. But this is not all Mr. R. G. Buffinton of Fall 
River. Mass., of whom it has been said, ‘a breeder who breeds Buff-inton 
lots.’ is also originating the Partridge Pencilled variety, and has recently 
informed me that he has just purchased all of Dr. N. B. Aldrich s Partridga 
Pencilled Rocks, besides a lot of other birds of this variety from other 
breeders. So it would seem that Massachusetts is a veritable hotbed in 
the production of these new Pencilled Rocks. The writer has three pullets 
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and a cockerel or two of these single comb sports in the Partridge Pen¬ 
cilled variety, which, if mated together, might produce single combed re¬ 
sults only, and if we conclude to do this we will be ‘in it’ too, but we will 
do nothing of the sort. The two varieties of Pencilled Wyandottes keep 
us busy thinking, and a rose comb suits our taste better than a single comb. 
There is a probability that ‘there are others’ in different parts of the world 
who are breeding these new Pencilled Plymouth Rocks besides those men¬ 
tioned above. These however, are all that I have heard of thus far.. I 
do not doubt but that these two varieties will be brought to a very high 
standard of perfection, or at least they will soon be brought up to an 
equality with the Partridge Cochin and Dark Brahma in color and mark¬ 
ings, as the Partridge Cochin and Dark Brahma can be used in improving 
these two new varieties. It will be noticed that I have used the name 
‘Partridge Pencilled.’ This name will still cleave to the two varieties in 
the same (Pencilled) class. This, in all probability, is the name by which 
the Partridge or Golden Pencilled Wyandottes will be called in the future.” 

Dr. W. C. Crocker, Foxboro, Mass., referred to by Mr. Brackenbury 
in the above, in the Poultry Tribune of October 1904, gives the history of 
the origin of his Partridge Rocks as follows: 

“The origin of the new varieties of poultry is a subject that is inter¬ 
esting to a considerable portion of the poultry fraternity. As I have had 
considerable to do with these new varieties I will give a short account of 
their history. My first experience in breeding thoroughbred poultry was 
back in the 70’s, when I procured a setting of Partridge Cochin eggs, which 
I concluded, after reading up 1 with considerable care what I could find about 
the various breeds, would come the nearest to satisfying me. From my 
setting of eggs I was delighted by getting three very pretty chicks. These 
were carefully nurtured, and with one male and two females the next sea¬ 
son I started to raise a g od flock, and with very gratifying success. So 
I continued to inbreed for two or three years, when I was troubled by an 
increasing quantity of stunted and deformed specimens. All kinds of de¬ 
formity developed—hump back, cross bills, etc. When my complaints reached 
my father he suggested that I should procure a male bird from another 
flock. This doubtless made a marked improvement. At this time I formed 
the conception of a fowl that would be my ideal of beauty and utility. 
It was one with the beautiful plumage of' the Partridge Cochin, but with¬ 
out feathers on the shanks to be draggled in the mud and filth; and sec¬ 
ond, my ideal fowl must be an active, up-to-date, wideawake American 
fowl, and not so lazy or stupid that it had to be put to bed or on the roost 
every night. I see- that breeders of the Cochins at this date don’t attempt 
to have them roost at all. 

“For some years I dropped the poultry subject, but in 1899 I again 
took up the matter, and this time determined to MAKE what I wanted. 
For this purpose I procured a trio of Partridge Cochins, and after some 
comparison of notes with Mr. Richard Hooper, who was breeding Part- 
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riclge Cochins and Brown Leghorns crosses, I went to the Boston Poultry 
show for 1900 and while there was surprised to find that someone had 
anticipated my plan, for there were first shown by Messrs. Cornell and 
Brackenbury the beautiful new variety that Mr. Brackenbury had bred, 
with the plumage of the Partridge Cochin. In talking to Mr. Bracken- 
burv I revealed to him my plan for a Partridge Plymouth Rock, and later 
procured from him and Mr. Cornell all the single comb Sports from them 
Golden Pencilled Wvandottes. These single comb Sports were bred with 
a half blood Partridge Cochin male that Mr. Brackenbury bred from his 
stock, and also with a cross-bred cockerel of Mr. Hooper’s stock, bred three- 
fourths Partridge Cochin and one-fourth Brown Leghorn. From these mat¬ 
ings I ha/e bred some very fine specimens of a Partridge Plymouth Rock 
—an American type of fowl, with the clear shanks and the beautiful Part¬ 
ridge Cochin plumage. I have also bred a strain in connection with Hooper 
from my trio of Partridge Cochins of 1900 and an Indian Game cockerel 
bred by Mr. Charles D. Cotton. From this strain we now have some fine 
specimens and of very rich plumage. My strain of Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks are now bred closely as follows: 

“Golden Pencilled Hamburg one-sixteenth. Golden Laced Wyandotte, 
two-sixteenths; Brown Leghorn, one-sixteenth; Partridge Cochin, twelve- 
sixteenths. . 

“As others have taken up the breeding of Partridge and Silver Plym¬ 
outh Rocks, it is fair to state that this is the first and original strain bred 
in connection with the Cornell and Brackenbury stock, and I know of no 
strains today of either Partridge or Silver Plymouth Rocks but what have 
received help, either directly or indirectly from the Cornell-Brackenbury 
stock.”—W. C. Crocker, Foxboro. Mass. 

N. B. It may be of interest to note that the Mr. Cornell above re¬ 
ferred to as a pioneer breeder of Partridge and Silver Pencilled Wyandottes 
is the Ezra Cornell who founded Cornell University at Ithaca, N. Y. 

Here is how the Plymouth Rock Standard Breed Fook published in 
1919 and 1921 speaks of "the aforementioned accounts as related by S. A 
Noftzger and W. C. Crocker: “From these accounts it appears that t' 
honor of originating Partridge Plymouth Rocks is really divided between 
the eastern and western strains. According to these accounts, Mr. Ncdtzget 
made the first mating with a Partridge Plymouth Rock in mind only one 
year before Dr. Crocker began breeding with the same ideal in mind. We 
are very fortunate to have these accounts by originators themselves, 
preserved in such a manner that certain uncert. that hang over the 

ancestry of some of our American varieties do no >bscure the lineage of 
this one.” 

OTHER PIONEER PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCK STRAINS 

In the previously mentioned book, “The Plymouth Rocks, published 
in July. 1911, appear the following accounts of the HilU rest and the Hage- 
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>1 i.*tn strains. William F. Fotterall. proprietor of the Hillcrest Farm, at 
Oakland. Pennsylvania, writes as follows: “Though only admitted to the 
American Standard of Perfection August 10, the Partridge Plymouth Rock 
is no new variety having been originated some twelve years ago by Dr. 
Crocker, who was the first one to bring this beautiful breed before the public. 
There are others who claim to be the originators of this variety though it 
was so many years after this they took to exhibiting them that they would 
find it more than difficult to substantiate their claim. The first time that 
1 saw these birds exhibited was in 1902 by Rowland G. Buffinton. At that 
time I had made several crosses with the idea of producing a Partridge Plym¬ 
outh Rock. The first cross was a Brown Leghorn and a Partridge Cochin, 
and another cross was the Barred Rock and Partridge Cochin. The pro¬ 
geny of these crosses were mated together the next year and the following 
year a cock bird of the Brown Leghorn and the Partridge Cochin was used, 
which proved a great success. 1 then purchased some of the Rowland G. 
Buffinton stock and crossed with my own strain and later purchased the 
best of the flock that was originated by F. A. Keller, of Pigeon, Pa., and 
bred in with my flocks, with the result that they produced the winning 
strain that had won the blue ribbons at the Madison Square Garden for the 
past five years, and no matter what others may write and advertise, 
Hillcrest Farm is the oldest breeder and exhibitor of Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks in America. As a table fowl and egg producer, they surpass all 
other varieties of Rocks, being excellent mothers, hardy and fast growers.” 

In writing of how he came to take up Partridge Plymouth Rocks, J. A. 
Hageman, of Michigan, tells about the origin of his own strain as follows: 

“The attempt to create new breeds or varieties is laudable and should 
be encouraged. The blending of various bloods has given us many grand 
breeds and varieties. Indeed, aside from the Asiatics, the Houdans, and 
a few of the Mediterraneans, all of our popular breeds and varieties are 
manufactured and the patience that overcomes all difficulties is worthy of 
the highest praise and deserving of consistent emulation, while success, if 
worthy and enduring, means a fortune to the enterprising breeder. 

“I am often asked why I breed Partridge Plymouth Rocks by those who 
know that for twenty years I successfully bred Pit Games. When a person 
enters the poultry business or takes up a new breed, it is usually for the 
purpose of improving his financial condition or for pleasure, or, as in my 
case, with both in view. 

“Six or seven years ago I saw a nice flock of Partridge Wyandottes. 
I became acquainted with the owner and had a pleasant heart-to-heart chick¬ 
en talk with him. When I mentioned about their breeding a few single 
combs, he informed me where there was a choice lot of so-called Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks. I at once looked up the owner, a Mr. Randall, of Mt. 
Pleasant, Mich. 

“On seeing Mr. Randall’s birds I questioned their being anything but 
Partridge Wyandotte Sports. I bought ten or twelve of them, selecting 
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such as looked good to me, picking out Plymouth type only and specimens 
of good size. That same season I found a man who had crossed Partridge 
Cochins with Brown Leghorns, namely, Mr. M. H. Bryan, of Brookfield, 
Mich., and another breeder who crossed Partridge Cochins with Indian Game, 
the latter being Mr. F. H. Lynd, of Middleville, Mich. I obtained both males 
and females from these fanciers. I found in both flocks some nicely pen¬ 
cilled Partridge colored birds and some that were entirely free from feath¬ 
ers on the legs, and others with only a few stubs on legs. From among 
these birds I selected the nicely marked ones—those having or appreciating 
the Plymouth Rock type—and bred them, mating up these pens for my 
foundation stock. I culled closely each year until today I have been breed¬ 
ing Plymouth type with Partridge Cochin color and have given them the 
name of Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 

“This, then, is the foundation of the ‘Wolverine Strain’ of bred-to-lay 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks with their handsome shape and their practical 
qualities of early and prolific laying, early maturing for breeding purposes, 
etc., we have a beautiful and practical fowl. Mv Partridge Rocks are equal 
to the Leghorns for early maturity and laying and they excell them in win¬ 
ter laying. 

“Partridge Plymouth Rocks deserve a place in the front rank, either 
when viewed from a utility man’s point of view or from the higher plane 
•of the fancier. I find that the longer I breed them the more prominently 
their qualities stand out, and I believe the time is not far distant when Part¬ 
ridge Plymouth Rocks ‘will lead while others follow.’ ” 

By way of review of the preceding accounts, the Plymouth Rock Stand¬ 
ard Breed Book, after pointing out the striking similarities in plumage of 
the Partridge Plymouth Rock and its derivative fowls, concludes' as follows: 

“It is noteworthy that each one of the originators and early breeders 
lays great stress on the efforts made to quickly perfect type by selecting 
only those specimens that were the best Plymouth Rock shapes. The im¬ 
pression given is that type was ever given the preference over color and 
pencilling, but to some of those who have watched the variety develop, and 
not only this but other pencilled varieties, it appears that many sacrifices 
in type must have been made for the sake of true pencillings; that is, un¬ 
less type refers to comb.” 

After due reflection on the fact that the three prominent and well es¬ 
tablished Partridge colored fowl up to the present time are the Part¬ 
ridge Cochin, the .Partridge Wyandotte, and the Partridge Plymouth 
Rock—which came into existence in that order,—it is natural to ask: “Why 
did not the Partridge Wyandotte satisfy the lover of Partridge color and 
markings on a clean legged fowl ?” The answer assuredly centers around 
the word “comb,” and secondarily, perhaps, to “type.” There is a wide 
discrepancy between the single comb of the Plymouth Rock and the rose 
comb which characterizes the Wyandotte. Both are recognized as Ameri¬ 
can breeds of poultry, but in type or symmetry there is another breach. The 
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gleeful lines of the Plymouth Rock cannot be ’ ^Ahe^deau'of 

Ughter weight of the Wyandotte doubtless did not fully satisfy the 
pioneer Partridge Plymouth Rock breeders. At any rate there is a fitting 
place for a Panridge colored variety in each establ.slied breed of ponl 
trv. Fortunately, the Partridge Cochin carries a single comb. <as^the 
•Cochin formed the predominant foundation for the P^rtr g y 
Rock, no serious defect in comb has been experienced, at least not for many 
years. 

As a matter of'historical accuracy, it appears that definite and favor¬ 
able action was taken by the American Poultry association to ^cognize 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks as a Standard variety of the Plymouth Rock 
breed in the year 1909, but that through some technicality in not notifying 
the secretary of the association in time they were not officially admitted 
to the Standard of Perfection until August 1910 at the St. Louis meeting. 

No history of Partridge Plymouth Rocks can be complete without some 
mention of some of the staunch breeders who have maintained and deve - 
oped this variety after it once gained a firm foothold. It is of real int 
est to note that one of the prime originators, S-A. Noft^er of Nort 
Manchester, Indiana, is still in the game. Henry J. Hunt, of Madison W 
cousin, is another Partridge Rock breeder of long ex P ene " c ,?'. H f e nn “ 
that in the January 19, 1901 issue of “The American Fancier he found an 
advertisement of Partridge Plymouth Rocks by Rowland G. Buffinton of 
Fall R ; ver Mass., and that he began raising what he concluded to be his 
ideal fowl, Partridge Plymouth Rocks during that summer. For some years 
Mr Hunt’s father, James W. Hunt, of btoughton, Wis., has also bred Part 
ridge Plymouth Rocks. Unfortunately Partridge Plymouth Rocks have not 
been favored with many large commercial breeders. Bird Bros., (Charles 
K and Cyrus M.) of Meyersdale, Pennsylvania have been leading advertis¬ 
ers of the variety and probably the most successful exhibitors ot Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks onsistently since tne )c„r 1910. In their 1924 catalog 
Bird Bros., call attention to the Billion Dollar scope of the poultry indus¬ 
try and then speak of this variety as follows: Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
stand out as one of the best American breeds. During these days of high 
feed prices and high advertising we must be careful and select a variety 
that will satisfy the whims of the American people for they are demanding 
a better fowl today than tiev did in the years gone by; they are demand¬ 
ing a fowl of great beauty and great egg and meat production Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks are strong in these qualities and will please the most par¬ 
ticular buver." And here is what Bird Bros., have to say about the ori¬ 
gin of their “Champion” strain of Partridge Rocks: It imay be'of. s »“ 
interest to the reader to know that our strain of Partridge Rocks is not 
a patched up affair of remnants of other much boosted strains, but is the 
result of a small beginning with a few settings of eggs in 1910 and the ad¬ 
dition of new blood from time to time as necessary. From this small be¬ 
ginning our present strain of ‘Proven Champions is a distinct creation and 
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perfection of our own. Through a thorough knowledge of Partridge color 
and careful, judicious mating, the rise of our strain from obscurity four¬ 
teen years ago to first place today is nothing short of phenomenal—their 
tide has never ebbed.” There are a goodly number of breeders who have 
bred Partridge Rocks for a dozen or more years and who have firm faith 
in the greater future success and expansion of the variety. It is a significant 
fact that when Partridge Rock breeders sometimes are obliged tempor¬ 
arily to give up chicken raising they invariably choose Partridge Rocks when 
they later are able to get back into the chicken game.* 

During the last few years several extensive and enthusiastic Partridge 
Rock breeders have come into prominence in all directions—west, south, 
east and north. Only a few years ago Partridge Rock day-old chicks were 
not available on the market. Today at least six large hatcheries through¬ 
out the United States offer Partridge Plymouth Rock chicks by the thou¬ 
sands. As yet Partridge Rocks have not made much headway in other coun¬ 
tries, although no less than six Canadian breeders exhibited Partridge Rocks 
at the Third World Poultry Congress held in 1926 at Ottawa, Canada. Na¬ 
turally there is much room for expansion, especially in the form of com¬ 
mercial Partridge Rock flocks, but great strides of advancement are being 
made and this variety is now becoming truly international in scope. 

In a treatise of this nature it is, obviously difficult to write with com¬ 
pleteness and certainty. Data concerning the origin and history of anything 
is at best incomplete and somewhat indefinite. The present writer has en¬ 
deavored to submit as full an account as possible and with due accuracy, 
but he asks that the reader bear in mind the difficulties involved in render¬ 
ing a full account of this nature, and that he be lenient in his criticism of 
he same. 

The longer one breeds Partridge Plymouth Rocks and the better ac¬ 
quainted he becomes with Partridge Rock breeders in general, the greater 
future a Partridge Rock breeder comes to predict for his favorite fowl. 

L. C. A. 


PARTRIDGE ROCKS — 
REFLECTIONS ON NATURE 

AS RELATED BY P. N. PERKINS, LATE OP PREEPORT, 

ILLINOIS, ABOUT 1914 

“The question regarding the origin of domestic poultry cannot be an¬ 
swered to a certainty because historical data on the subject is not avail¬ 
able, yet it is a matter of fact that many different features found in our 
fowls point to its descending from the same species of Bankiva jungle fowl 
that still live at the present time in its wild state in India. The co-opera¬ 
tion of tiie wild fowls in the production of the different varieties of poultry 
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could hardly have been possible, and theories offered on this subject are 
of very little value. 

“There are but four different \ • ieties of jungle fowls recognized by 
the world’s greatest naturalists, nam< the Bankiva jungle fowl; the Ceylon 
jungle fowl, sometimes called Lafayettes or Stanley jungle fowl; the Son- 
nerat jungle fowl; and the Forktailed jungle fowl of Java. 

“The small area over which the latter three of these varieties are dis¬ 
tributed, the considerable variation in the sound of the crowing of the cocks, 
and other peculiarities in the formation of certain parts of the body as well 
as the coloring of the plumage, and which cannot be found in any of the 
domestic fowls, eliminates these three varieties from co-operation in the 
formation of the breeds. On the other hand, however, many peculiarities 
which the Bankiva jungle fowl has in common with our domestic breeds 
point to the,fact that the origin of all our chickens can be traced directly 
back to them. The color of the Bankiva cock is almost exactly like that 
of our Brown Leghorns, Black Breasted Red Game, Partridge Cochins, Wy- 
andottes, and Partridge Plymouth Rocks. That the color of the Bankiva 
jungle fowl varied according to the climate and altitude in which it was 
found has been proven by Darwin, the noted naturalist. Especially the 
color of the legs, which changed from the blue to pinkish yellow, and the 
ear lobes, which changed from white to red. He noted also that the sad¬ 
dle and hackle feathers were either of a brighter or paler shade in color, 
according to the climatic conditions in different parts of the country, but 
never a mention is made of a solid colored specimen. This goes to show 
that our different colored fowls have been produced by selective breeding. 
It is also a well known fact that it is the tendency of the color of the plum¬ 
age in many of our domestic fowls to revert back to the original colors of 
the Bankiva. We notice this especially in Black Spanish and other varieties 
which carry the blood of some black ancestors, no matter how many gen¬ 
erations removed. The hackle feather and wing bows will be affected first 
and show the red feathers of their original ancestors. 

“Another feature which the Bankiva has in common with our domestic 
poultry is that the sound of the cock’s voice is identically the same; they 
will also mate up with them and the offspring is capable of reproduction, 
which has not always been the case in experiments made with the other 
three varieties. The Bankiva jungle fowl reproduces itself year after year with 
color variations in accordance with the part of the country in which it is 
found. There is no double mating and the brilliant red color in the male 
and the color of the female which resembles the Brown Leghorn is repro¬ 
duced faithfully in the offspring. 

“It will be seen then by the fancier that it is absolutely unnecessary to 
double mate in order to produce these colors, and in the Partridge Plym¬ 
outh Rock as bred today we have succeeded in duplicating nature’s method 
of mating and produce from one breeding pen males as well as females of 
Standard colors. 
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“Where, in confusion, canyons, mountains and swift running,rivers with 
painted banks abound, the wild turkey, pheasant, partridge and quail range 
through the wilds, unterrified by man or gun; and tall, straight pines, in 
almost unbroken forests, plant their feet in a tangle of down-timber, that 
required centuries to produce, therein the wild feathered tribes abide in 
peace, multiply and reproduce each successive year to the last minute de¬ 
tail. In the redwood forests are found the giant trees of unknown age 
which, however, are no older than the coloring and blood lines of the wild 
feathered tribe of red and brown, and markings which man had no hand in 
producing. Should this not be evidence to you of their creation to meet 
the demand of nature? If this is not true, tell us where are the black, red, 
buff, or white prairie hen or grouse. The name Partridge Plymouth Rock 
was man’s conception, but nature marked its feathered tribes for a purpose. 
And why were they the different shades of brown and red, the,coloring of 
the Partridge Plymouth Rocks? Aside from having nature’s colors, the 
Partridge Rock is stronger in vitality and instinct. I believe that, if the 
man of theories would study nature’s laws and use them as a guide, the 
Standard of Perfection and reliability could be stamped on many breeds. 
Nature does not import new and untried blood lines. The same feathered 
family multiply and thrive each successive year and breed absolutely true 
to color and marking. Still man believes that he can improve on nature’s 
laws. Nature has her system and asks no questions from man, and if he 
claims an improvement on her laws, his system is for the purpose of part¬ 
ing you and your money. There may be rare occasions where science as- 
sj ,ts nature, but it has not been successfully applied to the breeding of fowls, 
'ihc feathered tribes were created to benefit mankind, and the Almighty 
gave them a home of fresh air and a free range, and a coloring to protect 
and help produce sturdy offspring. Nature’s teachings are more reliable 
than the pen or mind of man in breeding fowls, and should be studied in 
all its details, as there is wisdom in its breeding and feeding of the wild 
feathered fowls. I hope to see the day when it will be declared a crime in 
every state to slaughter the beautiful wild game fowls, as they are one of 
nature’s noble family.” 

After carefully reading the foregoing article written by the late F. N. 
Perkins, of Freeport. Illinois, we surely must feel indebted for the enter¬ 
taining way in which the article was written. 

Partridge Plymouth Rocks certainly resemble the red and brown colors 
of the ancient Bankiva jungle fowl. The 1930 American Standard of Per¬ 
fection affords us a standard description, both in male and female, that close¬ 
ly conforms to natural hues and so enables Partridge Rock breeders to ob¬ 
tain good results under single mating. As Mr. Perkins has already re¬ 
marked, “Partridge Rocks furnish us a vivid reflection of the beautiful col¬ 
ors of its earliest predecessors, the ancient Bankiva jungle fowl of India.” 

—Ed. 
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HISTORY AND DEVELOPMENT OF 
PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
By HENRY J. HUNT 

MADISON, WIS. 

In our thirty years of experience in breeding Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
it has been ov.r pleasure to study the origin and early history of this vari¬ 
ety and note the advances of this beautiful and useful fowl. If this S P . n “ 
did breed had been given an equal opportunity with some of the other high 
producing varieties there is no doubt that it would have held its own with 
the best of them. 

When universities and state experiment stations raise only a handful 
or possibly none of this variety and concentrate their energies on just two 
breeds it is time for the other breeders to start something. It is up to the 
American Partridge Plymouth Rocks club to see that every university 
maintains a flock of Partridge Plymouth Rocks and devotes as much care 
to their improvement as is done with some of the other varieties. 

PIONEERS OF THE BREED 

The first advertisement of this breed which ever came to our attention 
was that of R. G. Buffington of Fall River, Mass., and it appeared in the 
January 19, 1901 issue of the American Farmer. We purchased eggs from 
Mr. Buffington that spring and raised three pullets. In the fall we pur¬ 
chased a cockerel from Dr. W. C. Crocker of Foxboro, Mass., and in Feb¬ 
ruary, 1902, we showed our birds at Oregon, Wis., and the new variety at¬ 
tracted considerable attention. Dr. Crocker’s advertisement appeared in the 
February, 1903, issue of the Poultry Tribune. Messrs. Lowe and Harrop 
of Swansea, Mass., exhibited at Boston in March, 1902. Mr. E. C. Thein 
and Dr. N. B. Aldrich also were early pioneers in bringing forth the Part¬ 
ridge Plymouth Rocks. In 1905 or 1906 William Fotterall of the Hillcrest 
Farm at Oakford, Pa., advertised his stock in the Poultry Tribune. A male 
bird purchased from Mr. Fotterall was used in developing our own beautiful 
strain of Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 

ORIGIN OF VARIETY 

Various combinations have been used by the several originators of the 
breed in developing Partridge Plymouth Rocks to their present high stand¬ 
ard of perfection. In both Mr. Buffington’s and Dr. Crocker’s strains the 
following were used. 


Golden Pencilled Hamburg. 1:16 

Golden Laced Wyandottes. 2:16 

Brown Leghorns. 1:16 

Partridge Cochin. 12:16 


\ 
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In a few cases single comb sports from Partridge Wyandottes, a very 4 
small percentage of Cornish Indian Game, Dark Brahma, and possibly ond ! 
or two other breeds have been worked into this fine variety. 

In the March, 1928 issue of the International Plymouth Rock Journal, 
Mr. Joseph L. Hoelker of Oldenburg, Ind.,. has an article on Richness of 
Partridge Plumage, that should be carefully read by all those interested in 
this breed. Mr. Hoelker brings out the definition of richness in the color 
plumage of these beautiful birds by saying: “So likewise is the Partridge 
plumage rich because the Divine brush of nature has so generously emblaz¬ 
oned it with deep, warm, radiant color so pleasing to our eyes and it soothes 
our very artistic palates. Who can deny that the reddish bay plumage of 
the Partridge female with its black pencillings and the rich and the brilliant 
red and black striped feathers of the male are not rich in color?” This 
statement seems to summarize the description of color as well as anyone 
could in a limited space. 

HIGH GRADE STOCK 

Prior to 1912 we did not pedigree our birds but we have since found 
that this is a practice well worthwhile. We have used the common foot 
punch in most of our work as we can develop about sixty different marks 
by adding the clipping of right, left or both toe nails in connection with 
foot punchings. We also have used wing bands to some extent the past 
few years. In the first method it is necessary to follow up the punching 
in a few days to see that the perforation is remaining open; likewise with 
the wing bands, it is necessary to loosen them as the chick grows. It is 
evident that a mat g which produces a high per cent of quality birds is 
much more valuable than one which produces but few good birds. 

By studying the pedigree records we are able to retain certain matings 
which work out well. We also are able to line breed without ill effects of 
in-breeding. When new blood is introduced we mate so that we introduce 
the new blood slowly into the flock. In order to keep the utility side of 
the flock up to par we have found it desirable to select males from hens 
of good laying ability. The size, type, and vigor of the male is of primary 
importance and color is of secondary consideration. Perhaps the back breed¬ 
ing is of more value then anything in selecting a breeder. In case the male 
bird is slightly darker than standard color we would not hesitate to mate 
standard colored females with him. However, we endeavor to mate stand¬ 
ard birds or birds' from standard colored parents. We have produced may 
prize winners by single mating and strongly advocate this method. It be¬ 
hooves the Partridge Plymouth Rock breeders to study carefully the double 
mating results with other breeds and then proceed. Our experience as sup¬ 
erintendent and assistant at the Dane County fair is that th£ popularity of 
the Brown Leghorns and Barred Rocks has dropped off since double mat¬ 
ing was intr luced. If single mating does not produce results, change the 
standard and do not make two distinct varieties. We believe the standard 
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id essentially right and that pedigreeing stock and single wdl be het- 

ter for all concerned. How can a small breeder practice dou e g - 

the small breeder is the purchaser of many breeders why should we cut nm 
out? As a matter of fact if he finds only double mating stock to purchase 
from he no doubt will go to some breed requiring a single mating only. 


KNOWN AS GOOD LAYER 

Partridge Plvmouth Rocks are sturdy and they are good layers, too. 
An article in the'January, 1929, issue of the Plymouth Rock Monthly en¬ 
titled “Trapnesting Partridge Plymouth Rocks” and written by 1. U Kinvig 
of Medicine Hat. Alberta, Canada, gives some very interesting statistics. 
He has had many records of 200 to 237 eggs per year. These birds are good 
quality standard specimens as Mr. Kinvig takes many prizes with his good 
layers. Our own experience is limited as we have yearly trap nest records 
lor only a few birds. One of our prize winners and! mother of several more 
laid 144 eggs her first year and also 144 in her second year. Our highest 
lieu was 188 and we have had several between 140 and 188. As for meat, 
no fowl excels this variety for quality flavor. They are fine for roasting 
and of proper size for the ordinary family so that it is not necessary to kill 
the entire flock to have enough meat to serve a Sunday dinner. 


SOME WEAK POINTS 

Like all other varieties of standard bred poultry certain defects must 
be met and overcome. In our early matings, 1902 and later, we had con¬ 
siderable difficulty with feathers on the legs, side sprigs, with ears and 
twisted combs. By careful selection in our breeders never to use a bird 
with any of these defects no matter how good otherwise, we gradually re¬ 
duced the per cent of culls. Then other defects came to our attention and 
we are watching these with equal vigilance. Some of these trouble "takers 
are : white on neck under color, extra points on comb, short legs and b 
purple barring, yellow hackle, undersize, weak long heads, positive wh: 
feathers, indistinct markings, spotted and willow legs, and other little 
fects. While these are growing less as time goes on the alert breeder w.U 
not neglect removing any one of them in making up his select pens. 

Ill the case of white or partially white wing feathers it sometimes 
happens that an injury to the new feathers thay cause the change in color, 
hut should the second feather collie in white after removal of the first, then 
the bird should be culled out. , 

There arc a few large breeders of this variety with Bird Bros., perhaps 
the most outstanding today. The greater number of boosters are the small 
back card kind with one to three pens. Many breeders are professional men, 
doctors, lawyers, engineers, and some are business men or retired farmers. 
While the small breeder has his good will and feeling for his pet hobby, he 
cannot possibly do them justice and keep up his regular profession. As an 
example we have attempted and did complete two years of trapnest records 
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but on account of not being on the job during some extremely hot Weather- 
another year lost a valuable hen in a trap' nest. It is also impossible to show 
at desirable shows because of pressure of other work. 


HIGH AND LOW TIDES IN PARTRIDGE 
ROCK HISTORY 


By R. LeROY ARMITAGE, Freeport, Illinois. 

The Almighty has given mankind fowls of various types and colors. 
He has also given man the power to so intermingle these as to produce new 
and varied shapes and color schemes, in order that there may be a variety 
to suit every taste. Science tells us that all our present varieties descended 
from Callus Bankivus or the red jungle fowl of India, so that the begin¬ 
ning tide of all poultry dates back several hundred years to these ancient 
fowls. We breeders of Partridge colored fowls claim (breeders of Brown 
Leghorns or Black Breasted Red varieties may make the same claim) to 
be'more closely allied with Nature’s original colors than any other variety, 
since the Partridge color and the color of Gallus Bankivus bear a striking 
resemblance. That is why the Partridge plumage (though its extreme beauty 
appears difficult) reproduces exceptionally true. It is Nature’s color more 
than it is a creation of man. Thus the beginning tide of all our domestic poul¬ 
try is especially dear to us breeders of Partridge varieties. 

We must reverence in high esteem the names of Rev, Mr. Marsh, Jeffer¬ 
son Shaner, Philander Williams and Sherman Hartwell, who were among 
the first to advance the tide of Partridgedom in this country with their beau¬ 
tiful Partridge Cochins. Especially must we respect the Partridge Cochins 
of George W. Mitchell, who is held as an authority on this color by us 
younger breeders. “The line of curves is the line of beauty.” Certainly 
Cochin type and Partridge color were a beautiful combination, but the feath¬ 
ered legs and toes were distasteful to many fanc ers. This naturally led to 
another rise in the tide of Partridge color—the creation of a Partridge col¬ 
ored fowl without the feathered shanks. Here began the history of Part¬ 
ridge Wyandottes for the Rose Comb fanciers and Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
for the Single Comb fanciers. We shall confine this article to the latter and 
discuss various tides within the history of our own beloved variety. 

Partridge Plymouth Rocks can trace their origin to a number of origin¬ 
ators: Elmwood Farm, Weston, N. J.; Hill Crest Farm, Oxford, Pa.; Rock 
Hill Poultry Farm, Ossining, N. Y.; and Messrs. Kyle, Crocker, Buffington, 
Noftzger, George, etc. Some strains grew out of Partridge Wyandotte 
sports; others are crosses between Partridge Cochin, Dark Cornish and Gold¬ 
en Wyandotte ; and some strains contain Brown Leghorn and Golden Pen¬ 
cilled Hamburg blood. Perhaps none of these strains have been kept up in 
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their purity but most of them have been intermingled so that we have the 
oik g’.ancl Partridge Plymouth Rock, with the laying qualities of the Leg¬ 
horn. the meat and vigor of the Game and the beauty of the Partridge Coch¬ 
in—truly a wonderful creation! They were admitted to the Standard of 
Perfection in 1909 and then began a boom or tide in Partridge Rock history, 
the height of which has never been attained since by this variety. It was 
about this time that the author took up the breeding of Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks. I was just starting to breed Partridge Cochins when the announce¬ 
ment came of the creation and admittance to the Standard of Perfection of 
the clean-legged Partridge Plymouth Rocks, and this interested me to the 
extent that I began my career with this new variety. Thus it has been my 
privilege to observe the rising and ebbing tides of this variety since that 
time, although I am a rather young fancier. 

They tell us that a few days after the recent earthquake in Japan, 
perhaps due to a reaction caused by the quake, a very high tide and some 
of the largest waves ever known appeared in the harbor of New York. Ferry 
boats had to cease service for a time and bathers had heaps of fun floating 
over the waves. The above illustrates Partridge Rock history for a period 
shortly after their admittance to the Standard. Their sudden boom was 
the earthquake which shook the poultry world. The great waves represent 
the extreme height of popularity which they reached. The ferries which 
ceased to operate were the older breeds which were dropped or retarded in 
favor of Partridge Rocks. And the bathers who had the fun on the waves 
were the Partridge Rock breeders who enjoyed a prosperous trade at that 
time. 

Yes, Partridge Rocks once enjoyed a great boom. There were full- 
page ads for them in many of the poultry journals. Articles were written 
boosting them. Expensive catalogs were issued. They even won an egg- 
laying contest, which helped their popularity. Everything seemed lovely 
and they were the coming fowl. But suddenly there was a crash! Perhaps 
this was due to bad financing or disagreement among breeders. Big ads 
were reduced and in some cases stopped entirely. Some breeders went out 
of business. Classes were smaller at the shows. It was a great reaction 
after the big noise. Such spurts are injurious to any cause. However, they 
have some good points. They are like a revival meeting in a church. We 
all prefer a person who decides to live a better life by reasoning it out for 
himself that such a life would be better, in preference to the convert who 
is won entirely through emotionalism. However, some converts are gained 
and held through emotionalism that would have been gotten in no other 
way. The same way with a poultry boom. Breeders took up and still con¬ 
tinue Partridge Rocks who perhaps would never have bred them otherwise. 
And I am in possession of a de luxe catalog which one of these prominent 
breeders gave me at the time the Partridge Rocks were in their glory. Al¬ 
though he has since quit the business, his efforts were not in vain, for in 
this catalog was an expensive color plate reproduction of Partridge Rocks 
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in natural colors. I have never seen one like it since and it villieihaps 
be a long time before we have another breeder with the cash tA promote 
such an expensive picture, and I treasure very h.ghly this work of art. 

But even though this “noise” had its good points we all admire the 
old horse that plugs along steadily in preference to the one that goes in 
jerks It would have been far better for the Partridge Rocks could they 
Jiave advanced gradually. But it was not the fault of the variety that they 
sank to such a low tide. We breeders were all to blame, for a breed will 
be advanced in proportion to the amount of enthusiasm we put into It. 

“You can’t keep a good man down” or “truth crushed to earth shall raise 
again.” During all this period of depression, Partridge Rocks kept ° 
shelling out the eggs, growing luscious table meat and shining in g g 
beaut" so that fanciers are being compelled to recognize 
more. Their own good qualities are bringing them to the front with 
out the aid of a wealthy publicity campaign. They are succeeding on their 
merits. Farmers are breeding them because they are proving themselves 
unsurpassed as layers and meat producers Their beauty is attracting the 
fancier. Back-lot poultrymen are finding them to be the ideal fowl in con 
finement. Classes are increasing at the shows. We have a real, live dtab 
that is growing. Our secretary is a great leader. The Partridge Rock tid 
of the present is rising slowly but steadily on a foundation which cannot 
fail, namely, Their Merits! 

I predict a future tide wherein we shall see Partridge Rocks elevated 
to a height equal to the tide of ten years ago. However it will not be at¬ 
tained with mushroom speed but will be bu.lt up round by round They 
will be as common in the farm flocks as the old reliable Barred Rock. We 
shall hear of them ranking high in every egg-laying contest Our club w.l 
be large and strong with a fully equipped service of literature, books, pic 
tures ribbons etc. The poultry journals will be full of ads and articles. 
Compe t ithan"at the shows will be keen and. while we all admire the clean 
sweep records made bv Thompson’s “Ringlet” Barred Rocks, may there lev¬ 
er come such a time or leader in Partridge Rocks. We want so many breed¬ 
ers to have the best that no one breeder can carry away all the honors. Such 
a high tide in the career of our variety can be attained and maintained only 
when each of us. no matter how small a breeder he is, exerts his share of 
enthusiasm for the breed. 

Of course wars, panics, etc., lower the tide of any business and our vari¬ 
ety would suffer under such conditions. There will no doubt come .mes 
when there will he dissention among breeders regarding color of male or 
color of female; striping or pencilling of female hackle, male wing bows 
same shade of red as the back, hackle and saddle; leg: color, etc. Such con- 
fusion is detrimental to the high tide of any breed. But if such a time ever 
comes in the history of Partridge Plymouth Rocks, may we heed‘he lesson 
taught us by the beautiful blending colors of their plumage—that to be at 
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their, best i; beauty, the colors must be in harmony. Harmony within the 
ranks of Partridge Rock breeders at all times will do more than all else to 
keep this splendid fowl at high tide. 


WHY WE ARE BREEDING THE 
PARTRIDGE ROCKS 


By HOELKER BROS., Oldenburg, Indiana. 

Every breeder of poultry whether he happens to be a small or a large 
breeder, has his special reasons for breeding his favorite variety. We are 
no exception to this rule and consequently we are justified in giving our 
reasons why we breed the Partridge Plymouth Rocks. We are breeding 
them exclusively, having found out that by giving one breed your whole¬ 
hearted attention one can achieve success. We have already bred Buff Wy- 
andottes, Golden Campines and Black Langshans but finally gave them up 
to give way for the Partridge Rocks whose practical qualities convinced us 
that they are the breed for us. 

We chose the Plymouth Rock type because it is not so difficult to breed 
up to standard as the Wyandotte type and at the same time takes better 
with the farmers especially in our neighborhood. 

The color pattern of the Partridge is one of the most beautiful in the 
Standard, being unsurpassed for richness of color. Let us take a look at 
a Partridge Plymouth Rock pair where the sun light strikes them and see 
how the beautiful color combinations of both male and female sparkle be¬ 
fore your eves. Of course the male takes our attention first as he is the 
king of the flock. Seeing him stand there with his graceful Plymouth Rock 
type, his brilliant red hackle back and saddle striped with a greenish black 
stripe through each feather, brilliant red wing bow and then shaded with 
a greenish black tail and lusterous black breast is a beauty to contemplate. 
Beside him is his pencilled queen with her rich mahogany feathers, each pen¬ 
cilled so artistically in black, being adorned with a brilliant green sheen that 
makes the real fancier’s heart over bubble with joy. Beholding such a sight 
takes us away from the worries of life to make us a member of that great 
family—the lovers of the beautiful in animate nature. 

If the Partridge color has beauty alone we would have a sufficient rea¬ 
son for breeding them, but it is a practical color as well, which is an aid to 
us. We experienced many sad incidents in the breeding of Buff Wyan- 
dottes where the best colored pullet would fade o.ut into a horrible shade 
of Buff as a hen if it were not supplied with sufficient shade in summer to 
protect it from the rays of the sun. There are no such disappointments 
in breeding Partridge Rocks, as their rich color stays the same from the 
first of January until the last day of December. Besides this they are al- 
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ways ready for the show room, no washing being required to 
as is necessary to show white plumage fowls. 

The Partridge color is beautiful, practical and also a fancier’s color. 
With a. color combination of the most artistic kind, the Partridge Rock gives 
the real fancier a problem to solve which takes deep study, time and patience. 
As we are fanciers to the core, we enjoy breeding which gives us something 
to work for. 

Last but not least, we are breeding the Partridge. Rocks because they 
have a real live wire club in back of them at present which is a big boost 
to the popularity of the breed we love so much. 


groom 1 'hem 


WHAT CONSTITUTES A REAL 
PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCK? 

By S. F. RAFF, Springville, Iowa. 

! ‘A vast number of people currently have in mind a desire of raising 
poultry as a hobby or as a commercial gain. Of course, there are those 
people who want to raise poultry as a relief from other cares. 

“Some of these people have a few hens or so of mixed breeding which 
in the end is a great cost and a waste of money. Most poultry breeders 
cast a very baleful eye upon this class of people because they see the real 
good that these people could do for the poultry world. These people do 
not stop to think how much time and care the chicken breeders sacrifice 
so as to make the breed they raise a real one, and the best. 

“This has been mv personal aim ever since I started raising Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks about eight years ago. 

“I first became interested in chickens about 30 years ago. I bought a 
few Partridge Cochins and started raising and showing them. I had won¬ 
derful success with them as a show bird. 

“The color of these birds was far more beautiful and majestic than any 
bird I had ever seen at that time, but, I was not satisfied. I wanted a part¬ 
ridge colored bird that would be a good layer, a good meat bird and one 
that was free from feathered legs. 

“I next bought a few Partridge Wyandottes and raised and showed 
them until 1919. At a poultry show I saw some Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
and I made up my mind then and there that they were the birds for me. 

“Inasmuch as the Partridge Rocks carried the blood lines of the Leg¬ 
horn, Hamburg and Wyandotte I knew that they were good layers. As a 
meat fowl they were surely unsurpassed, as they carried the blood lines of 
such rare meat birds as the Cochin, Game and Cornish in their ancestry. 

“I purchased a trio of Partridge Rocks and two settings of eggs from 
leliable breeders and with this small flock, no expensive equipment—just an 
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on lary poultry house in the back yard—I have built up a flock that I am 
ver proud of and think that any other breeder and lover of chickens would 

“I am satisfied that I have found in this breed a larger fowl which ma¬ 
tures as rapidly into a larger and better capon, broiler or fry than any 
other bird. , , 

“I claim for this breed that they are the most popular of the new breeds, 
and since they have won several egg laying contests are among the topnotch- 
ers that they know no superior as a capon or table. They are always clean 
and can be shown without washing, while an active bird and a very good 
forager they are also contented when confined in town. 

“As a matter of form I will offer a little proof as to some of my previ¬ 
ous statements. In 1925 at the Iowa State show I entered six birds, winning 
3 firsts, 2 seconds and 1 fourth. They were also holding a body capacity 
test so I entered these same birds and won first, second, third, fourth and 
fifth. 

“I firmly believe that through careful mating I have gained the suc¬ 
cess that I have. Following is my form of mating: My first consideration 
when choosing birds for mating is their distinctive Rock type and body 
capacity. I next take into consideration the Standard qualifications as to 
color and pencilling. In short, I use one bird as an antitoxin of another. 

“A person in mating should watch carefully the results of his matings 
so as to correct some of the faults, for this I am greatly in favor of the 
trapnest system which I am using at the present time. 

“In mating I do not only choose my chickens from a fancier’s viewpoint, 
but also from the commercial viewpoint as the commercial value of these 
chickens when properly cared for nets vast profits over common chickens. 

“I have two farm flocks of my own and from one of these flocks I 
culled 50 cockerels and had them caponized. These capons weighing from 
5 to 13 pounds, bringing returns of 10 cents more a pound above the average 
price of poultry on the local market. From my other farm flock I culled 30 
cockerels, fed them on a mash and milk feed for 10 days and sold them on the 
local market at 24 cents a pound. These birds were hatched in the middle 
of June and weighed 7 l / 2 pounds apiece on November 15.” 


“Pop. how soon will I be old enough to do as I please?” 

“I don’t know. Nobody has ever lived that long yet.” 

—Troy Times. 

It lies in our power to attune the mind to happiness.—Auerbach. 

Mrs.—“You used to say that I was all the world to you.” , 

Mr.—“Yes, but I learned my geography since.” 

—Poultry Item. 
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Partridge Plymouth Rocks 

PIRIE’S PEERLESS STRAIN 
Winners at Iowa State Fair 1931 
1st Young Pen and 4th Pullet on two entries. 
Stock and Eggs in season. 

From Special Exhibition and Utility Matings. 

MRS. O. R. DAWSON 

RICHLAND, IOWA. 


Partridge Plymouth 

Partridge Plymouth Rock 

BANTAMS 

Rories 

After 21 years producing Adult 

BeaUtility Strain 

Partridge Rock winners at such 
shows as Boston, New York, Chi¬ 
cago, etc., I now offer their min- 


atures to the public in Bantam 

SINGLE MATING 

form. 

1901 — — 1931 

If you enjoy the Beauty and 
Usefulness of the larger Part¬ 
ridge Rocks but are limited for 

JAMES W. HUNT 

room, try Partridge Rock Ban¬ 
tams in your back yard. Clean 

R. R. No. 5, Stoughton, Wis. 

wholesome pets for your Boy or 
Girl. 

HENRY J. HUNT 

/pS. B. F. A.^ 

'^ = Member 

2146 Keyes Ave., Madison, Wis. 

R. LeROY ARMITAGE 
Aesthetic Poultryman 


Freeport, Illinois 

52 N. Memitz Ave. 
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■-v' Vov ‘N’S success with partridge rocks 

v ' By MRS. FERN SMITH, Walnut Grove, Mo. 

I have been asked to write an article on Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 
And of course we must not fail to help boost Partridge Rocks t is \\ ay, or 
it surely is to the interest of every Partridge Rock breeder to o so. 
course, I am a poor writer. I can always talk much better than I can wri e, 
but I can always praise the Partridge Rocks. 

I began breeding Partridge Rocks about twelve years ago after t e 
death of my husband. I came to live with my parents and as I have always 
loved the chicken business I decided to raise chickens and hatch are se 
baby chicks'and sell hatching eggs. The next thing was what kind I should 
select. I had seen and helped raise several kinds but I had never seen a 
Partridge Rock. My mother had at that time Brown Leghorns, they 
were not at all what I wanted in a fowl. At this time a friend of mine ha 
ordered fourteen hens and a cockerel of Partridge Rocks. She asked me 
to go with her to the depot for them as it was late. When the train came 
into our station, it was a beautiful moonlight night and we both were very 
anxious to see the new breed of chickens. Let me tell you that I decided 
bv the light of the moon they were the chickens for me. so right then and 
there I booked my order for eggs. Bright and early the next morning 1 
w-nt over to see the Partridge Rocks in daylight. That made me more 
enthusiastic than ever. 

It wasn’t but a short time until I owned those fourteen hens and cock¬ 
erel and I have been breeding them ever since and will continue to do so 
for I am stronger for them every day. 

They are beautiful to look at. thev are wonderful producers, they make 
fine large capons. u:» hens are wonderful mothers, they are very healthy, 
sturdy and vigorous, and they are a wonderful table icwl, they will help 
vou foot expenses. T put my daughter through high schc' and my Part¬ 
ridge Rocks paid the bills, and many others, clothed us a d still continue 
to do so. 

I do not try to keep quantity, but quality. I do all my, own cleaning 
have four houses to care for. But that is a pleasure for all the time I 
can see those beautiful birds, some on their nest, some at the feeder, some 
at water troughs. Thev are so gentle to handle and care for ard those 
big brown eggs are, so delicious. The first year I began raising Partridge 
Rocks I still had a few Leghorns and a cousin of mine came from town to 
visit us so I cooked eggs and he could tell the Partridge Rock eggs from 
Leghorn, said they were so much better and richer in flavor. 

I still hatch and sell baby chicks and eggs. I have many satisfied cus¬ 
tomers, and a satisfied customer I consider is a good advertisement so I 
always trv to do my best to please. I try to make my prices so that most 
any dne can afford to buy and get good stock, too. I appreciate any orders 
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given me, either large or small, and I surely will try at all times to \ ^ase. 
So if there is any one undecided about Partridge Rocks just get some c* >,ks, 
eggs or breeding stock from a breeder you think has what you W-ahtlWid 
try them. I am sure you will be delighted and will continue to breed them 
after you once make the start. 

I use the single mating. I always select my best birds, both male and 
female, best type, color, pencilling and everything that goes to make a good 
Partridge Rock for breeding purposes and market the poor ones, or capon- 
ize the males and market the females. 

I select my flocks as uniform in color and size as I can get them. An¬ 
other fine thing about this variety is that you can tell pullets from cock¬ 
erels as soon as they are hatched and dry. The pullets are solid brown and 
cockerels have two white or cream stripes down their backs. In this way 
one can figure somewhat on how many pullets you will have at maturity. 

Will not make my article too long, but I could just keep on singing 
praise to Partridge Plymouth Rocks, the finest ever, as I feel I am being 
more successful every day with them. 


THE PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
ARE STEADILY ADVANCING 

PATTERNED FOR MEAT, EGGS AND BEAUTY, MAKES THEM 
POPULAR WITH BREEDERS AND FANCIERS EVERYWHERE 

By D. M. BARCUS, Tltfin, Ohio. 

Some people say that the Partridge Plymouth Rock breed of chickens 
are not advancing; that they are just a fanciers breed and will never be 
one of the greatest breeds of poultry. But if you will follow) along with 
me for a few minutes I think that I can convince you that they will be one 
of the greatest breeds and also that the time is not far off. This breed has 
not been making much progress for some time back for two reasons; one 
reason now having been overcome and the other one is not of such great 
importance. These reasons are that until about a year ago the specialty 
club was much too inactive; the other reason is that the fowl cannot get 
publicity from engravings of the breed displayed in the poultry magazines 
because these birds will not take any picture that will do them justice, hence 
our breeders do not send the photos to the publishers. 

Partridge Rocks could never stay out of the front ranks of poultrydom 
even if they had a dozen drawbacks. No person can resist stopping to take 
a look at a good flock of Partridges because of their outward b luty. They 
have in the last few years developed Rock shape that is supreme. Origin¬ 
ating from Partridge Cochins and Games only about twenty years ago. 
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you ould think that their shape would be very poor, but through the great- 
es< are in selecting their breeding birds the lovers of this bird have already 
& their shape nearly where it belongs. The birds are built rather heavy 
lor Plymouth Rocks but really look no larger than the other varieties. It is 
the width of their backs and breasts together with their “Cochin” bones that 
make them a little heavier than their cousins the other Plymouth Rocks. 
Then in color they will attract the attention of anyone that is in the least 
interested in poultry. The female with her light-mahogany feathers, each 
one being weil pencilled with narrow black stripes following the feather- 
edge, and a rich red hackle well striped with greenish black. Red eye, sin¬ 
gle comb, exceptionally yellow legs and her great carriage makes a bird 
that is a true wonder. The male bird at first sight does not seem quite as 
beautiful as the female, but on closer examination you will find this sex 
to be really the most beautiful with a rich red saddle and hackle well striped 
with black and his back a very rich mahogany with the same black striping 
that is found in the hackle and saddle. This alone would really make him 
a beautiful specimen but just as a sign painter must shade his letters to 
give them the finished appearance so must a cock-bird get his last touch 
of beauty. In a Partridge Rock this comes in the wonderful greenish-black 
tail and breast. They seem to give the bird a kingly appearance he would 
otherwise lack. 

One of the greatest things that is helping to put the Partridge Rocks 
on the front rank is the fact that although the male and female are of the 
most different color scheme, they are easily produced by the single mating 
system. There are about nine tenths of the breeders that use this system 
but some believe that they can produce better stuff by using the double¬ 
mating plan. The writer does this and will tell how he picks his birds for 
each pen. First, to produce good females, a male bird that is very rich in 
color is used. For this a bird that has some red running like pencilling 
around the breast feathers and if possible a little pencilling on the wing- 
bow is a good bird to head the pen. The females in a pen to produce good 
females should be of good rich color with as good pencilling in the fluff 
and body as possible. This is the weak place in the color of the female; 
so try most to improve it. Also try to get females that show some pencilling in 
the hackle as it will strengthen the pencilling in the next generation and 
this color in the neck is no fault in the show room if it does not look too 
much like a whole red feather. The male bird is best produced by mating 
as near an ideal specimen to females that have clear hackles. One thing 
to watch is to get a male bird that has the red in his hackle running well 
around the end of the feather because if this is not watched the birds next 
generation will develop a black cape. Many people have bred for color 
alone and have forgotten all about shape, but this cannot be neglected in 
the least. It is a good policy in mating to throw out all the birds that are 
a little weak in their shape first thing and then sort the rest over for color. 
Lots of people say that they could never mate a pen of these birds and get 
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any results but the variety has got to the stage where if you get y<?ur tart 
from a reliable party it will he an easy job to mate them and you w. oe 
surprised at the goccl specimens you will get. 

Only a few years ago ir was very seldom that any of our Partridge 
Rocks appeared in even the largest shows but now they are right there and 
usually a good lot of line birds. Often they win specials over the whole 
show which proves that they are getting on the level with the other breeds 
of poultry. Not only are they on the level with the rest of the chicken 
family but they are advancing at the fastest pace of probably any other 
variety. Even back in 1910 and 1911 Partridge Rocks won at national egg- 
laying contests and since the first ones have been in existence they have 
been trapnested and bred to lay all the year around. The breed was origin¬ 
ated about the time that people began to realize what trapnesting really 
meant to the commercial poultryman and they have come right along with 
the trapnesting idea and now, as from the first, stand in the front rank as 
high egg producers. 

The Partridge Rock belongs to the class of chickens that were pat¬ 
terned for egg production and meat purposes and so are of great demand. 
Thank the Lord that they do not belong to that big class of chickens that 
never lay many eggs, and I am also thankful that they do not belong to the 
Mediterraneans that never get large enough but that it takes about four of 
them for a chicken dinner. When I think of these little chickens I think 
of the article I read not long ago by Ring Lardner who said that the screen 
on his front porch was of a size so the mosquitoes could get through it on 
an empty stomach but could not get back through it after they had feasted 
on him for a while. So it seems with the small chickens, they can get 
through the fence when they are hungry but it seems impossible to get 
them back in after they get out once. 

The one thing that is helping the Partridge Rocks is the Partridge Rock 
Club. Until the last year they have not been of much importance but now 
they have a real wide awake secretary who in one year has pulled the club 
up and out of their old rut and since I feel sure that he will be re-elected 
1 am depending on a big boost for the whole breed. The Club is to hold a 
National Meet at the Chicago Coliseum Show this year and are striving to 
make this the greatest display of Partridges ever cooped. So let’s all give 
a lift. If you are a membi. help with the club work and if you are not a 
member don’t go to bed tonight until you have sent in your application. 


What do we live for if it is not to make life less difficult to each other? 

—G. Eliot. 

“What are diplomatic relations, father!” 

“There are no such people, my boy.” 

—The Law Student. 
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;VIEW OF THE PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH 
ROCK FROM ALL ANGLES 

By R. LeROY ARM1TAGB, Freeport, Illinois. 

This is the season of fall fairs, and when we consider the fact that thou¬ 
sands of people pass through the poultry buildings of these ex 1 ” , 

ing Fair time, it is well that the Partridge Rock fanciers wake up to the 
great advertising value of such exhibits and enter a few of eir 
display. Not onlv at their local or county fairs, but at state, national and 
even world exhibits. Of course, the autumn exhibition may not appeal to 
the fancier as much as the winter show but it will do wonders towards ad¬ 
vancing the variety as well as give ourselves much publicity. 

Could one be perched high in one of these poultry exhibition buildings 
where he might unobservedly watch the visitors below as they come: and 
go past the coops of poultry on display. I believe he would perceive more 
people stop and express themselves in “Partridge Rock Alley than any 
other aisle of the show-room. 

The variety attracts and there are a number of Partridge R od< exhibi - 
ors about their exhibits ready to explain the merits of the breed. Here s just 
on- example: Mrs. Smith, of Tennessee, enters the show-room at the Michi 
gan State Fair, and after walking up and down the aisles of several varieties 
in search of an ideal fowl for her farm home, she spies Partridge Rock A ley 
and explains with a smile of satisfaction, “What beautiful and attractive 

111 "immediately Mr. Partridge Rock breeder and fancier from New York 
State, alert to his opportunity of explaining the beauty of the breed, sets 
forth on the following speech: 

"Yes, madam, they ARE beautiful. If you love the wild birds, the quail, 
partridge or pheasant, you cannot help but admire the beautiful Partridge 
Plymouth Rock plumage. From the day the baby cluck hatches until it 
matures, its feathering is interesting and much like the quail Even the 
sex of the day old chick may be determined by the stripes or the absence 
of stripes upon the backs of the youngsters'. The Ga lus Bankiva. from 
which all domestic poultry is supposed to have originated, was marked very 
similarly to the Partridge, thus proving the latter to be Nature s color, and 
not a creation of man. And for this reason it reproduces remarkably well. 
Even by the single mating system. The fowls of this color always look 
clean and never require washing for the show room. The color improves 
from year to year and the youngsters cannot easily be seen by hawks. Ana 
this beautiful'feathering placed on Plymouth Rock type makes them the 
ideal fanciers fowl. The beauty of the black and red male with the female 
of mahogany plumage and black pencilling, I am sure will appeal to you as. 
a fancier.” 
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“But perhaps they are good only for fine feathers and pottr lay* 's^ 

Mrs. Smith remarked inquiringly. „ ?[' *' 

“Not on your tin-type!” replied Mr. Jones, another Partridge Rock ex¬ 
hibitor from Wisconsin, who had overheard the conversation. I am a farm¬ 
er and keep Partridge Rocks for utility purposes and assure you theyve 
got to show a profit or we wouldn’t keep them ten minutes. My wife could 
tell vou better than I, but I know some of those Partridge Rock pullets be¬ 
gin laying when a little over four months old and keep it up steadily all 
through the winter months when eggs are highest. And they lay big 
eggs too. and nice brown shelled ones. Why, we take several cases to the 
grocer every week and not only keep our household in groceries and cloth- I 

mg but manage to put a little into the bank besides. All from this Part¬ 
ridge Rock flock. And we sell lots of settings of eggs and baby chicks 
and cockerels. Of course, on the farm we don’t have time to trapnest. 

“I do,” came the voice of another Partridge Rock exhibitor from In¬ 
diana. “A few years ago my health failed me in my office down town and 
I was obliged to seek out of door work. I purchased a little 5-acre tract 
and began breeding and trapnesting Partridge Rocks. I now have devel¬ 
oped a strain far above the 200-egg mark and ship fancy table eggs to one 
of the largest hotels in Indianapolis. Partridge Rocks won egg-laying con¬ 
tests back in 1910 and 1911 and I know they can do it again. Come see my 

exhibit.” . , r 

So the exhibitor led Mrs. Smith to the egg show in another corner of 
the room where he related with pride his winnings with Partridge Rock 
eggs, including several prize ribbons for best dozen eggs, best dozen brown 
eggs, most uniform dozen, heaviest dozen etc. 

As they walked back to Partridge Rock alley, Mrs. Smith asked, How 
are they for a meat chicken?” At this time still another Partridge Rock 
breeder answered the inquiry. 

“I have a broiler and capon farm in Ohio and supply broilers, roasters 
and capons for the dining-car service on one of our leading railroads. I use 
Partridge Rocks exclusively because I find them to mature quickly on as 
little feed as compared with other varieties. Their yellow skin is excep- 
tionallv tender because most strains contain one-third Cornish Indian Game 
blood which also adds to their activity as foragers. They often reach 8 
pounds in seven and a half months.” And he, too, gave proof with his win¬ 
nings in the dress poultry exhibit. 

“Are they tame?”, asked Mrs. Smith again. At this time a little girl 
exhibitor from Oklahoma answered: 

“I keep Partridge Rocks in our back yard just for fun. 1 take care 
of them after school and find them to be the most wonderful pets, so clean 
and pretty. And the old mother hen with her babies is so^ cute, although 
she soon leaves her babies to start laying again and she isn’t given to set¬ 
ting very often, but when she does, she makes a dandy mother. They won t 
fly over a fence that is very high. I love my Partridge Rock pets. 
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Trs. Smith, having made ali the inquiries she could think of regarding 
die 1 eautiful fowl said, “I thank you Partridge Rock breeders for all your 
kind information, but I must go home and think it over before I select any 
breed.” 

She passed on through the show room and heard much the same story 
from the breeders of other varieties until she began to think it was all 
“bunk.” Still there was something about Partridge Rock beauty that ap¬ 
pealed to her. She went back to her farm home in Tennessee and began 
to think over the matter. She had viewed Partridge Rocks from all angles 
and in every case they seemed to satisfy. She must find a fowl that paid 
in all branches since her husband had died and she must now make a living 
for three small children on the country estate that he had left her. She 
determined to try Partridge Rocks and so ordered a pen of prize birds from 
one of the exhibitors she had seen at the fair and in the following spring 
ordered several settings of eggs from another exhibitor at the same fair. 

Three years have passed since Mrs. Smith started with Partridge Rocks 
and one day the secretary of the Partridge Rock Club received the following: 

“Three years ago at the Michigan State Fair I searched the aisles of 
the poultry building for an ideal fowl that would meet all the purposes on 
my farm here in the state of Tennessee. The Partridge Rock exhibitors at 
this fair were very kind in giving me plenty of information regarding their 
breed, but I must admit I considered part of it “bunk.” However I have 
given this variety a three-year trial and from all angles I find them meet¬ 
ing all requirements and they are profitable. Please enroll me as a mem¬ 
ber of the Partridge Rock Club and enter my subscription to the Club Mag¬ 
azine. I am a Partridge Rock booster for the rest of my life.” 


Do good to thy friend to keep him, to thy enemy to gain him. 

—Franklin. 

Friendship : “A person who knows us—and still likes us.” 

—The Christian Register. 

Speaking of unemployment, the average man has 12,000,000,000 brain 
cells.—Life. 

“A bird in the hand is vulgar. Use a knife and fork.”—Poultry Item. 

The difficulty in life is the choice.—George Moore. 

Prof.: There are at least two sides to everything. 

Student: Sir, have you ever seen a girl’s bathing suit? 

—Cackle & Crow. 
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Hoelkers “Pencil-Let” 
Patridge Plymouth Rocks 

Win Covetous Prizes-At Great Shows 


Pullet Plumage. First Pullet. 

Sesque Centennial Show, Philadelphia, Pa. 

l, Chicago, Iowa City, Milwaukee, Pittsburg. 
Seque Centennial, Philadelphia. 

National Club Meets. The best Shows of the Land. 
“Pencilled-Lets” are proclaimed Leaders. 

Bred for Beauty—Plus Utility. 


’leasing Appearance; Delicious Meat; Plenty of Big 
Brown Winter Eggs. 

Hoelker Brothers 

QUALITY OUR AIM—THE STANDARD OUR GUIDE 

OLDENBURG. INDIANA. 
CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED. 
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IMPROVEMENT IN PARTRIDGE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


MACK T. MARSHALL, Sevierville, Tennessee. 

“After breeding Partridge Plymouth Rocks for 15 years I find them 
more interesting all the time. Each year I have something new to study; 
each year I find some improvement 1 want to make, not that it is so hard 
to breed a good Partridge Rock, but there may be some older breeds of 
chickens that are bred a little nearer perfection and will breed a little near¬ 
er uniform in color but if you have good birds properly mated and give them 
the right kind of attention you certainly can grow some fine show specimens 
in the Partridge Rock variety. 

“Each year marks a great advancement with Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 
Each year they are growing nearer perfection and each year they must grow 
nearer perfection. I believe in the past ten years there has been as great 
improvement in Partridge Plymouth Rocks the world over as any other 
breed or variety of chickens and more than many others. Disqualifications 
are showing up less and less, the color both in males and females is much 
better, the pencilling of the female has been greatly improved, the shanks 
are showing much more yellow and they breed as true to Rock shape as 
any of the other Rock varieties. In fact, I think everything about the Part¬ 
ridge Plymouth Rock has improved and I am sure they are fast coming to 
the place where they will win their part of the championships in the show 
room. 

“We, as breeders and exhibitors, should work hard for championships 
as this will boost the breed more and more. It has been said that a perfect 
bird of any other breed has never been raised, yet we should strive to breed 
them as near perfect as possible and by studying each bird and marketing 
all that are not high scoring show birds and good layers as well we can 
greatly improve any breed of chickens. We, as Partridge Rock breeders 
should do this and make our matings very carefully and I see no reason why 
they will not soon take their place in the show room and laying contests 
with any other breed or variety. 

“Now in closing I will say let us all work to breed better Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks next year than we have ever bred before and some time 
som“ one may breed a perfect Partridge Plymouth Rock.” 


Money is like manure, of very little use except it be spread. 

—Sir Francis Bacon. 

As long as man has something to do he is likely to be happy. 

—Roy Chapman Andrews. 
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PIRIE’S 

PEERLESS Winners at five National Club Meets 

Chicago, Madison Square Garden, 
PARTRIDGE Boston, Iowa City. 

PLYMOUTHS 

DR. W. J. PIRIE 

Breeder-Fancier, 


SPRINGVILLE, IOWA. 


EFFICIENCY COUNTS 


—Our— 

STONEY’S PARTRIDGES 

PARTRIDGE ROCKS 


—Are— 

HARDY IOWA STOCK 

efficient producers of BIG 
BROWN EGGS and TASTY 

Developed from a combination of 

MEAT. They’re BEAUTIFUL, 
too. Bred to the STANDARD 

two of the finest flocks. 

and MOST VIGOROUS. An or- 

A few choice Cockerels for sale 

der will prove our statements. 

this fall, 1931. 

Thos. E. Thompson 


OXFORD, OHIO. 

Dr. H. W. Stonebrook 

Member 

ELDORA, IOWA. 

American Legion and American 
Partridge Plymouth Rock Club. 
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- RAISING PARTRIDGE ROCKS 

j 

By DR. W. J. PIRIE, Springville, Iowa. 

When I received a letter from Mr. Armitage, asking me to write some¬ 
thing for the Journal on “How I Raised My Boston Winners,” I just thought, 
how can I write ? then I thought of his enthusiasm and I was ashamed to 
refuse. So here goes. It is a long, long story about those birds, beginning 
years ago when I was breeding Partridge Cochins when they were popu¬ 
lar. One year in particular I raised some wonderful males with fine red 
wing bows and beautiful red hackles and saddles with a wonderful stripe. 
They were sired by a fine bright colored male and out of a wonderful shaped 
hen, but of that light shade of color which I now would call bay. At that 
time mahogany was the desired color for females. This mating opened my 
eyes and I began really raising some good colored males. 

So when I began breeding the Partridge Rocks I still had that old mat¬ 
ing in mind, but the judge favored the dark birds, but I always kept a light 
mating stored away, as I felt that some day somebody would want some of 
that bay color. So when the Standard changed to bay it was not hard to 
switch over. And that was just the mating that produced 1-2 cockerel, 4 
pullet, 2 hen at Boston. 

1st cock was from a darker mating but he has a wonderful stripe and 
carries a grand even color. He was five years old at Boston and at this 
writing looks as though he would make somebody step this season. This 
cock mated on real light females produces fine color males but the females 
are rather too light but carry fine pencilling. These females in turn mated 
with fine red males produce that rich red in males that seem to catch the 
eye of a critical judge. I find that a female that tends to cushion produces 
good backs on her male offspring. I avoid high tails in either sex as I find 
birds with that defect tend to short backs. 

I’m producing good birds of both sex from single mating, but I know 
that certain hens produce better males than females and vice versa, so in 
mating I use males that will strengthen that tendency in the offspring. 
That may be double mating; if so. I’m practicing it to more or less extent. 

My birds are all hatched under hens and toe marked and when old 
enough are given free range. 

But that is another story and if this one is taken kindly I may try 
another. 


Look over the whole record of history and you will find that the men 
who have been of real benefit to their folk ws are not the critics who pointed 
out and exaggerated the evil in their neighbors, but the men of strong sym¬ 
pathies who recognized what was good.—Nuggets. 


\ 
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WHOSE CHERRY IS RED? 

By SHADE — 

How many colors have cherries ? The latitude is as varied as the vari¬ 
eties of cherries or the section which they may grow in, the tree or geogra¬ 
phic location. Whose mahogany is brown or reddish brown? This de¬ 
pends largely from which country the mahogany comes from and the brand 
of stain used by the finishers. It is always therefore an open question 
with the breeders of Partridge Rocks to know just the color to breed or 
show and the colors will vary in show classes according to the individual 
opinion of the judge of the class. The Standard leaves it optional to a 
great extent with the judge to say what is mahogany brown or cherry red 
and he can hardly go wrong on any shade if he desires to fall back on vari¬ 
ous colors of cherries, or man’s artificial color of mahogany. 

The question for the breeders to determine is a color that will prove 
most satisfactory for the benefit of the breed that does not require double 
mating to produce—is this to be the lighter shade, the medium or the dark¬ 
er? We must fix our ideas and it should be done from a viewpoint of bet¬ 
tering results. The lighter shades are objectionable for the reasons the 
male will run yellow in hackle and saddle and quite apt to run mossy and 
shafty. The darker shades have their advantage in clear cut pencilling and 
less shafting—and many cherry colors referred to. It would therefore seem 
sensible to select the medium shades as to the exact color and it must be 
standardized so the breeder and the judge can agree. As it has proven nec¬ 
essary to meet the views of many judges to show several colors and it is 
high time the breeders tell the judges the proper colors in place of judges 
who not one in fifty ever raised a Partridge Rock, looking wise and telling 
us the proper color. 

Shape there is no question on. Unless Rock type you haven’t a Part¬ 
ridge Rock. There is no question on other Standard qualifications except 
possibly a clear hackle in the female, which in my opinion is not possible 
in single mating, and if not. a clear hackle is not as good for breeding 
fine pencilled females as the mottled hackles. It is possible to get a cer¬ 
tain per cent of clear hackle females: it is more than probable their clear 
hackles will show strong shafting, which is much more of a detriment than 
the mottled hackle. The sooner the club' members agree on color for male 
and female, the question of clear or mottled hackle and the question of 
white in tail and wing the sooner our judges will know how to judge Part¬ 
ridge Rocks and the sooner we can call them and the show management if 
they do not have competent judges. 

There is a tendency among the show managements to decide awards 
regardless of merit and !e this is a nice thing for the show it is not al¬ 
ways satisfactory and be., ficial to the breed and club members should see 
that the best birds win and if rank decisions are made report the judge to 
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ecretarv of the club for future reference. We may be able to enlight- 
m as we all must learn. Before doing so, however, be sure that you 
t*.c light. , , 

Now, club members, we must select the color of the cherry ana e 

mahogany We can get the color selected without double mating. e 

breeders must build up their ideals and not the non-breeding judges. 1 hey 
simply see the surface and the under color and not one in one hundred 
judges know how to bre J them for results. The day will come, * low " 
ever, and there are a number of judges who now know a good shape an 
colored Partridge Rock. Let there be more of them. 


CLEAR HACKLED FEMALES 

By F. N. PERKINS 

Friend - in the last issue of the Quarterly regrets the change in 

the Standard from clear to mottled hackle. While I assume Mr. - is 

thoroughly sincere in his belief that it cheapens the breed and makes it 
much easier to breed them, from my observation and knowledge of other 
parti-colored fowls I am at a loss to understand how the clear hackle can 
be depended upon without double mating. This is so evident in the Brown 
Leghorn that there is no argument left. The fact that clear hackles are 
demanded by the Standard has forced the breeders of the Brown Leghorn 
to double mate and any reliable breeder of that fowl will tell you it is one 
of the hardest breeds to reproduce reliably. The coloring of the male in 
the Brown Leghorn is about what is being advocated for the Partridge 
Rocks and we find it possible to get the color without double mating. I 
have seen a few females of good marking with clear hackles and I claim, 
and believe I am right, that they will never produce good pencilled females 
and such marked females are to’ a great extent sports. Again, I have seen 
the clear hackled females that would barely be recognized as a Partridge 
Rock, being too dark, mossy, shafty and other defects. It has never been 
my pleasure to see in a show room a Partridge Rock, neither a Partridge 
Wyandotte, with a clear hackle, even when the Standard called for it. If 
it 'is the desire of the Partridge Rock breeders to double mate simply to 
get clear hackles and cover two distinct strains to produce one breed, then 
in mV opinion, adopt the clear hackle and produce one good show bird in 
fifty as is the case in the Brown Leghorn. It is quite unnatural for a fine 
pencilled female to throw a clear hackle and the man who attempts to force 
nature against her will have a job entirely too strenuous for the best breed¬ 
ers. much less the average, and what is the use anyway? If Friend- 

is right, to force on the breed something that has not been accomplished 
as vet, except in rare occasions, then it is dollars and cents the cause of 
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the clear hackle could not be traced to, or even reproduced again, frcT 
same pen, unless by double mating. ' rt; , 

If we as a club are going to advocate one method of breeding ana 
certain changes that make it impossible to produce by single mating, then 
I say, no more Partridge Rocks for me, as never will I attempt to double 
mate any breed for the sake of a whim which is more often detrimental 
to the breed than otherwise. Those who are familiar with the trouble the 
Barred Rock men have on double mating is sufficient warning in my opin¬ 
ion to steer clear from any course requiring double mating. If Mr. - 

can enlighten us how he can produce even twenty per cent clear hackled 
females with clear cut pencilling, free of shafting and other defects, I will 
doff my hat to him, if produced from one pen and from the same birds. I 
can see where it might be possible to produce better male birds from clear 
hackled females and if they were well pencilled and otherwise strong in 
every way, it might strengthen the male, but there is not much trouble 
today to produce a high standard male and the females arc improving amaz¬ 
ingly, as any breed with age and proper understanding regarding mating 
and color desired. 

What is much more essential in my opinion is to define colors, so that 
we can have some uniformity. Some prefer the dark, others the medium 
and some the lighter shades. If we, as a club, could agree on a color and 
stay by it there would be more accomplished than trying to produce clear 
hackle. Some one start the color ball rolling. What should be the colors 
of the male and the female? Who has the nerve to say what he claims 
are the proper color? 


PARTRIDGE ROCK COLOR 


By DR. W. J. PIRIE, Springville, Iowa. 

What do you mean. “Bay”? That's what we want to know. What 
is Bay or Reddish-Bav? We hear so much discussion, especially at the 
poultry shows, as to just what constitutes Bay color. One man gave this 
as his answer: “Why, it’s the color of a Bay horse.” Sure it is, but what 
bay? Do you know we have bay, light bay, dark bay, medium bay, bright 
bay, etc., to the end, so that doesn’t tell us much. 

Judges differ somewhat on this point, and lucky is the exhibitor who 
knows what the judge likes, or rather, his interpretation of “bay.” This, 
of course, should not be, but we can do our bit to remedy this. We know 
that the old mahogany female is not what we want, we know the lemon 
colored birds are wrong so it’s up to us to sho.w the bird removed from 
these colors. If we select the bay with the reddish shade, we mean a color 
that, when viewed from a little distance, does not look like a red but clear¬ 
ly shows the pencilling of the Partridge. The pencilling that a stranger 
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; Di ed will pick out and notice on sight is usually far enough removed 

in 1 e mahogany to be called bay. We might even tolerate a light 

. bay if the pencilling is distinct. The black pencilling should be 
rather a dull black, not the greenish shade so often seen, nor should it be 
purple as that spoils the proper effect of the pencilling. 

To get this pencilling, remember, you must have a good wide feather 
and wide enough to carry three or more pencillings conforming to the shape 
of the feather. This pencilling should be smooth, that is, free from kinks 
and ragged edging and also as free as possible of shafting. Remember, 
that this pencilling is what makes a Partridge, so while you may sacrifice 
color somewhat, be sure you have the pencilling. So ’f we have an even 
color throughout—neck, back, body and thighs, topped ">ut with a reddish 
bay eye and yellowish beak—we surely have a thing of btauty, while nice 
yellow shanks and feet are indicative of a yellow skin so much liked by 
we Americans. 

Let us all fit some birds for the Club Meet at Chicago and show the 
world what a real beautiful bird we have, and make the greatest Partridge 
Rock show ever staged. 


PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCK 
COLOR AND MARKINGS 

By LAURENCE C. ALLEN, Sanford, Maine. 

It is not surprising that Partridge Plymouth Rocks, ever since their 
recognition by the American Poultry Association in 1909, have been sub¬ 
ject to divergent views as to the ideal Partridge color, both in respect to 
the male and as to the female. We find decided contrasts between the 
Partridge male and female in their colors as well as in their markings or 
feather patterns. 

I.et us first consider the color and markings of the Partridge Rock 
male. The ideal Partridge Rock male of today carries two outstanding 
colors RICH, BRILLIANT RED AND GREENISPI-BLACK, and the RED 
should be of MEDIUM SHADE. 

When we note the striking changes in the color requirements in the 
1915 and later editions of the American Standard of Perfection in contrast 
to those of the old 1910 Standard, it is little wonder that considerable con¬ 
fusion existed in the mind of every Partridge Judge as to know what was 
what. The old 1910 Standard called for a “bright red" in the Partridge male 
_did this mean a red so light as to border on the yellow; or would a some¬ 
what darker shade do, so long as it glistened; or what did it mean? Some 
Judges interpreted it as an extremely light, faint red. while others chose 
the other extreme, a resplendent dark red. The old 1910 Standard, in one 
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ureath, stipulated that the male’s wing, wing-bows, and back shoul’ -' V 
“dark” red. vhile the saddle should be “bright” red, with lustrous gi / , 
ish-black stripes, etc. Since the old Standard actually called for extre.nes 
in colors in adjacent parts of the Partridge male we can readily sympathize . 
in the predicament that the early Judges found themselves. At best that f 
description was too vague and indefinite. 

The modern. 1930 edition of the Standard of Perfection affords us con¬ 
siderable relief in determining the proper Partridge male colors. It de¬ 
mands a medium shade of rich, brilliant red edging on the male’s neck 
(hackle) feathers and the SAME rich, brilliant red on his wing-bows, back, 
and saddle feathers. Here we find much greater definiteness of description 
and uniformity of color. “Rich” must mean to all of us a soft, abounding 
or vivid (not a faint, or harsh, or glaring) red; and “brilliant” red adds an¬ 
other qualifying element, being a “burning” or “gleaming” red, rather than 
just a shining red. It is, of course, easy for different opinions to arise as 
to what constitutes the proper MEDIUM SHADE of red in the male. This 
much is certain—orange, yellowish, lemon, or straw hues are NOT wanted, 
neither are light and dark extremes. An intense, burning red of brilliant 
lustre comes nearer to the “happy medium shade.” The rich, brilliant red 
forms the predominant surface color of the male, a narrow fringe of this 
color bordering his neck or hackle, back, and saddle feathers. A solid, lus¬ 
trous greenish-black center stripe of moderate width is found in these par¬ 
ticular feathers. The center stripes should come to a point rather than 
run into the rich, brilliant red edging, especially at the tip of the feather. 
There should be a distinct contrast between the red edging and the green¬ 
ish-black center striping. The fringe should be a soft, lustrous red, with 
a rich, burning quality. The center stripes should be solid and unbroken, 
with a greenish-black lustre or sheen, and should appear even in the small¬ 
er feathers near his head. The striping in the broad feathers of Ins back 
and saddle will, of course, be much broader than in the hackle. But a tend- 
enev towards narrow stripings in each of these sections appears desirable. 
The stripes always should be clear-cut, solid, fine in texture, and lustrous. 

Upon turning to the wings of the Partridge Rock male, we find that 
his wing-bow feathers are a rich, brilliant red without black markings. The 
feathers here are short a-d the red markings are arrow-shaped. The male’s 
back and wing-bow feathers have a tendency to be darker than medium red. 
but uniformly medium red is called for and is attainable in the best speci¬ 
mens. When the wings are folded, there should be a well-defined green¬ 
ish-black wing-bar just below the wine-bow. Undesirable purplish feath¬ 
ers must be avoided as much as possible. The primaries are black with 
narrow, reddish-bay (that is. reddish-brown) lower edges. A wider strip 
of reddish-brown runs along the outside webs of the secondary feathers, 
terminating with greenis!,-black at the end. It seems prudent to allow some 
traces of brown in the upper webs of the male’s primaries and secondaries. 

The secondaries, when folded, form a beautiful reddish-brown triangle. 
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' itriangle or wing-bay should not be lighter than medium and is seldom 
1 ous. The wing fronts should be black with a strong greenish lustre. 
Blown tinges are permitted in the breast, fluff, and the rear body feath¬ 
ers of the male with a lustrous greenish-black ground color. His sickles 
and coverts are also lustrous greenish-black. The modern Standard also 
permits, and wisely so, a slight shafting of rich red in the quills of the male 
feathers. The inner or fluff parts of the quills will, of course, border more 
on a slate color so as to harmonize with the slate (that is, dark bluish-gray) 
undercolor. The Standard still calls for a “lustrous black” male breast. 
It really seems most natural and best, however, to allow for a greenish- 
black breast, as it blends well with the greenish-black stripes in the hackle, 
back, saddle, and sickle feathers of the Partridge male. 

A male that carries uniformly rich, brilliant red throughout his neck, 
saddle, back and wing-bows produces a truly beautiful surface effect. Clear- 
cut wing-bars of solid, lustrous greenish-black and a lustrous greenish-black 
breast, body, and flu with greenish sheen, affords an enhancing contrast 
to his magnificant red i>. rface beauty. When the proper MEDIUM SHADE 
is established, the finesse of a specimen will center around the clarity of his 
center stripes, the evenness of his surface color, the soundness of his slate 
undercolor, especially at the root of his tail and neck feathers, and freedom 
from reddish-brown tinges in breast ana fluff and from purplish hues. Too 
much black at the base of the ieck feathers, near the shoulder, detracts from 
what otherwise may be a splendid male. 

Upon referring to the Standard qualifications for the ideal Partridge 
Rock female, we find that equally divergent views have arisen with respect 
to her color as we have noted in regard to the male. The ideal Partridge 
Rock female of today should have a uniformly MEDIUM SHADE of her 
predominant ground color of DEEP REDDISH-BAY with crescentic black 
pencillings. 

The older editions of the American Standard of Perfection, when Part¬ 
ridge Plymouth Rocks were first brought into recognition and prominence 
as a distinct variety of the Plymouth Rock breed of poultry, called for a 
“bright red” neck, a lustrous “black stripe” in the center of the neck feathers, 
and for a dominant “mahogany brown” ground color in the Partridge female. 
Fortunately, the later revisions of the Standard brought about greater uni¬ 
formin' in the female color and pattern descriptions, as also happened to 
the Partridge male. The modern. 1930 Standard calls for “reddish-bav neck 
feathers, with slight pencillings of deep reddish-bay” and for “deep red¬ 
dish-hay w : th distinct pencillings of “black” as the predominant Partridge 
female color. The old “black neck stripe” in the female certainly was a 
serious imnedhnent to Single Mating of Partridge Rocks and marred the 
beauty of the female pencilling. The expression “deep reddish-bav” to desig¬ 
nate the dominant Partridge female color may convey more meaning than 
the original “mahogany-brown” term, but the meaning still is vague and 
confusing. The modern Standard might well have employed the full ex- 
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pression “A MEDIUM SHADE OF RICH, DEEP REDDISH-BROWN,” we 
believe, in describing the ideal and predominant Partridge female color,. A 
“medium shade" is necessary to develop a common and uniform mterp e, 
tation of the dominant female color, thereby avoiding light and dark ex¬ 
tremes. The words “bay,” “mahogany,” and "reddish-bay all have the same 
intrinsic meaning of “REDDISH-BROWN ” and since the term REDDISH- 
BROWN” carries more significance and clearer meaning, it seems only ad 
visable and prudent that this term should be adopted as the Standard ex¬ 
pression for the dominant Partridge female color. Richness m the fe¬ 
male is just as desirable as in the male. “Deep is useful in signifying a 
strong or intense color, but is incomplete without the work rich before it. 
The Standard calls for “deep reddish-bay with distinct pencillings of black, 
outlines of which conform to the shape of the feathers m the back, breast, 
body wing-bows, and thighs of the Partridge female (that is, each feather 
in those dominant parts of the female to have three or more distinct cres¬ 
centic pencillings).” We, further, submit it to be an improvement m uni¬ 
formity! and actuality if the next Standard will call for three or more dis¬ 
tinct crescentic pencillings in the female neck feathers as well, rather than 
stipulate that thev shall just be slightly pencilled. It ' s Fn* ortu: " j 

that the present Standard neglects to call for a MEDIUM SHADE of red 
dish-bay (i. e. reddish-brown), though a medium shade is commonly accept¬ 
ed as the ideal. Fortunately, nearly everyone acclaims intense or deep colors 
nnH riVhness There is a danger in laving down colors in too rigid terms, 
but it does seem that the expression “RICH, DEEP REDDISH-BROWN 0 
MEDIUM SHADE” would help a lot in bringing about a uniform and ac¬ 
curate interpretation of the desired Partridge female color if this ex PJ es - 
sion were officially adopted. In the last analysis, it remains for Judges 
and breeders alike to show their birds, to attend the shows, and freely ex¬ 
change views—then real progress will be possible along the line of a har¬ 
monious description and interpretation of what the ideal color really is. It is 
quite necessary to maintain a proper contrast between the reddish-brown 
ground color and the intense black pencillings of the female. Too dark a 
ground color would make the pencillings hardly discernible. On the other 
hand, extremely light ground color would lack richness and would bring 
out uneveness in color. The finest Partridge females glow with uniform 
richness in reddish-brown (i. e. reddish-bav or mahogany-brown) surface 
color of distinctly medium shade, and have an abundance of fine, clear-cut 
c-escentic pencillings. The ideal pencilling exists when the alternating black 
and reddish-brown lines are uniformly spaced ( 1 . e. of equal width) and com¬ 
pletely formed without raggedness, irregularity, vagueness, or coarseness. 

Fineness and multiplicity of pencilling are generally most desired, though 
not at the expense of completeness, regularity, evenness, and clearness. 

The Standard calls for pencillings of "black" in the Partridge female, 
without any qualification of the word “black.” We wonder if it would not 
be an improvement to call for “deep black” pencillings. “Deep signifies 
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a strong or intense black, the true black, and avoids an interpretation of 
Mu 1 !‘black” which is less attractive and really not so natural. A green¬ 
ish-black with a lustre or sheen is more natural in Partridge plumage than 
just a plain dull-black, and the term “deep black” permits this lustre or sheen. 
And this greenish sheen also enhances the Single Mating system ot breed¬ 
ing which is far more popular than a Double-Mating standard whereby sep¬ 
arate matings are supposed to produce the best males and other separate 
matings are made for the best female offspring. We know from experi¬ 
ence that we may obtain excellent males and females from one and the 
same mating, Single Mating system, when the foundation stock are suitab y 
mated. 

The Partridge female plumage is uniform in practically all sections, 
being alike in color and markings. We should note that the lower edges 
of the female primaries are clearly and regularly dotted with reddish-bay 
(i. e. reddish-brown) and that the pencilling of the female secondaries runs 
parallel to the edge nearly all through the lower web, instead of the full 
crescentric form of pencilling as in the above-mentioned dominant sections, 
but these differences merely emphasize the fact that the pencillings con¬ 
form to the shape of the feathers. The Standard calls for black on the 
inner webs of the female secondaries, but slight tinges or dots of reddish- 
brown sometimes appear there. The female pencillings is apt to be weak¬ 
est in the fluff, thighs, rear body, and neck feathers. As in the male, the 
female undercolor is “slate.” 

It isn’t enough to point out that rich, deep color of medium shade is 
most desirable, or that the pencillings must be clear, even, and well-roundea. 
We should go further and state that the ideal pencillings should be moder¬ 
ately narrow and that the spaces between the reddish-brown and black lines 
should be respectivelv ot even width. The wing-bar feathers are broader 
than the others, so the pencillings are naturally coarser there and not so 
abundant as in other sections of the female. 

The Standard rules that “positive white in the main tail feathers, sickles, 
or secondaries, shall disqualify a specimen”; and that “gray or white in any 
except disqualifying sections of the plumage of all Partridge varieties shall 
warrant cuts from one-half a point to six points, depending upon the sec¬ 
tion where it is found.” Certainly there is no place for “white” in the plum¬ 
age of a high-class Partridge Rock, at leas* not to any noticeable extend, 
Light gray or cotton is still apt to appear in the undercolor and at the base 
of'the hackle or neck feathers and of the tail feathers, particularly in the 
male. But so long as the pure white is avoided, we need not feel too seri¬ 
ously concerned about this problem. 

Rich yellow beaks, shanks, and toes are attainable in the best Partridge 
Rocks, both in males and females—and the Standard should expressly call 
for just that. Their bright red combs, fares, wattles, and ear-lobes in both 
males and females happily blend with the rest of the Partridge colors. 
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“DIRIGO STRAIN” 

1914-1931 

PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 



An Ideal General-Purpose Fowl 
Thoroughly practical and of rare beauty. 

Our Maine-Bred birds are rugged, useful and beautiful. 

We offer genuine egg values from mighty fine Matings, and 
Stock that will please you. 

You won’t regret trying some. Mating list upon request. 
SINGLE-MATING SYSTEM. 



BEAU-SITE FARM, 

LAURENCE C. ALLEN, Prop. 
Sanford, Maine, U. S. A. 
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THE BEAUTIFUL AND ARTISTIC 
PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 5 ' 

PLUMAGE OF RICH COLORFUL BEAUTY COMBINED WITH AN 
ARTISTIC DESIGN MAKES THIS BREED WORTHY 
OF GREATER POPULARITY 
By JOSEPH L. HOELKER, Oldenburg, Indiana. 

Extolling the Partridge Plymouth Rock is indeed a great pleasure fo: 
ne, because as a breede* of this grand breed, I wish to show the world tha 


PENCILINE QUEEN 1 
A “Dirigo Strain” 
Hen—Beau-Site farm 


this distinguished member of the great Plymouth Rock family has one of 
the most beautiful and artistic color patterns in poultrydom today. Those 
who would doubt this statement will probably say that the Partridge Plym¬ 
outh Rock should be more popular if it is such a beautiful and artistic fowl. 
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such critics by saying that primarily, the 
leir favorite is the weak specialty club 
itive fact; for have we not often heard 
g as its specialty club? Theoretically, 
its mad rush for excessive commercial- 


Fa; :iers of this breed can answer 
chi* f cause for the unpopularity o 
advertising its merits. That is a ] 
the statement that a breed is as strong as 

we can further state that the world in . 

ism has lost the virtue of appreciation for things artistical by leaving it in 
oblivion. This mad rushing commercial age is overshadowing the artisti¬ 
cal, and is the constant cynosure of many an evil eye, the index of a gree Y 
heart hungering for gold and glory. Such is the way of the world today, 
and the sooner it appreciates more the value of art, at least during its leisure 
hours, iust so soon will a beautiful and artistic fowl like the Partridge 


“PRANCING BEAUTY” 
A Grand Beau-Site Farm 
Cock Bird 


Plymouth Rock rise to higher planes of popularity, where it will be greatly 
admired by the lovers of the beautiful in animate nature. 

Excessive commercialism is therefore the danger spot which besets the 
lover of the animate nature as he travels on the highway of beauty and art 
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in search for such an exquisite fowl as the Partridge Plymouth Rock. There¬ 
fore, by writing this article I hope to eliminate everything that may lead She 
reader to the temptations of excessive commercialism by painting a pit^ 
ture in words of the beauty and art of my favorite. 

To describe such a picture in words is a very difficult task in comparison 
with that of painting; for words do not make the same impression upon the 
mind of a person as the various colors of a painting impress upon the im¬ 
agination. In this description of the beautiful and artistic Partridge Plym¬ 
outh Rock. I will endeavor to describe their fascinating qualities in the best 
manner which my leisure hours will permit. 

That old adage, “shape makes the breed; color the variety,” can appro¬ 
priately be adhered to as a guide as I am about to commence my descrip¬ 
tion. Just as an artist would draw an outline of a Plymouth Rock before 
he would adorn it with its natural color, so I am going to describe the beau¬ 
ty of the shape of this breed before extolling the art of its feather color 
pattern. 

The novice might ask, what is there so beautiful in the Plymouth Rock 
type? Show him the Standard of Perfection, and if he has any conception 
of graceful lines he will readily admit without any hesitancy that symmetry 
and gracefulness are personified in the contour of the Plymouth Rock, to 
such a marked degree that they may be called marvels of symmetry and 
gracefulness. Any breed possessing these characteristics may justly be 
termed beautiful. 

As stated in the Standard the size of the Plymouth Rock is intermedi¬ 
ate between the Asiatic and Mediterranean breeds, consequently the pres¬ 
ence of beauty must be noticeable without the least difficulty. As a rain¬ 
bow possesses beauty from one end of its crescentic form to the other espe¬ 
cially in its center, so also has the Plymouth Rock beauty as it stands in 
the heart of the line of breed types. I will not go into detail about this 
type as the Standard is an open book to all those who wish to see beauty 
in the Plymouth Rock outline; besides the pages of this journal have already 
explained in well chosen words how this type should be in order to show 
beauty. However, before closing this paragraph let me whisper a word 
of advice to all Plymouth Rock breeders to breed their favorites in such 
a way that the type may conform as close to the Standard as possible. Let 
me emphasize the description the Standard gives regarding the shape of the 
back, which reads as follows: Back—“rather long, broad its entire length, 
flat at shoulders nearly horizontal from neck to saddle where there is a 
slight concave sweep to tail.” Those last nine words add more beauty to 
the Plymouth Rock type for the simple reason that curves make beauty. 
It is not an easy matter to breed them up to these requirements, although 
the wording may lead you to thinking that it is just a trifle; but you must 
remember that “trifles make perfection, but perfection is no trifle.” If this 
advice is strictly adhered to in the future it will go a long ways in making 
this useful type more beautiful in contour. 
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Having described the beauty of the Plymouth Rock type I will now 
proceed to portray the beautiful and artistic color combination which adorns 
this graceful and popular type. The male will be my first choice in this 
description as it is customary to mention him first when speaking of the 
sexes in the bird kingdom. 

Now let us behold the beautiful color of the Partridge Plymouth Rock 
male. At first glance we will be attracted by his striking appearance as 
his brilliant array of colors sparkle before our eyes. Next we commence 
to admire the beauty of the various parts of his body. Our eyes will prob¬ 
ably first focus upon his head where we see his red single comb, intelligent 
reddish eye, and a dark horn colored bill shading to yellow at the point. 
Then we notice the full flowing hackle, broad back and saddle gleaming 
with that rich brilliant red of medium shade with each feather striped with 
a greenish black stripe which lends artistic tone in such a natural way. The 
wing will next catch cur eye by its brilliant color combinations. What a 
sight it makes, with a wing-bow of rich brilliant red, a well-defined greenish 
black bar coming next which extends across the width of the wing; and then 
next to that the reddish brown wing-bay which the secondaries form when 
folded. He can be justly proud of this triple color combination so magnifi- 
cantly designed when he sends forth his clarion voice; for it suggests an 
escutcheon bearing all the heraldic deeds of his race. As we have now be¬ 
held the gorgeous color of the hackle, back, saddle and wing, we next wit¬ 
ness that these color combinations in their various hues are shaded with 
a greenish black breast and tail, and a fluff which is black tinged with red. 
After we notice the yellow legs supporting this array of colors we wonder 
with astonishment whv a male with a coating of colors like the Partridge 
should go forth unheralded when the praises of the beautiful breed are sung. 

Our eves having feasted upon the beauty of the Partridge male we 
will now behold the beauty of the female. We notice, of course, that her 
coat of feathers is not as brilliant as that of the male, but wiien it comes 
to artistic value she occupies the spot light without any jealousy on the 
part of her mate. Her coat is a gorgeous outlay of pencilled feathers that 
bespeak that almost priceless combination—beauty and art. It is a com¬ 
bination which is a treat to the weary eye; a combination which any artist 
would enjoy to paint; and above all, it is a combination which is an open 
challenge to the present-day mad. rushing commercialism for the satisfac¬ 
tion of peace to our minds which God has given us by creating this beautiful 
breed through the hands of patient and skillful breeders. Is not the plum¬ 
age a proof of art and beauty as you admire its reddish bay ground color, 
upon which is so artistically portrayed those distinct black crescentic pen- 
cillings conforming to the shape of the feathers? Indeed it is, and only by 
picking un a Partridge female will you realize to the fullest extent of your 
appreciation what a beautiful specimen of art animate na*ure presents to 
you. A fellow fancier of mine stated, that "when you pick up a Partridge 
"female you are looking at something.’’ That “something” means a great 
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deal; because when speaking from the standpoint of chickendom it is the 
sum total of art and beauty in all its meaning and significance. 

In conclusion, let me say that the color combinations of both male and 
female, although different in design blend as harmoniously as do the col¬ 
ors of the leaves on the trees at Indian summer time with their many hues. 
It is my contention that an artist of international fame would sooner select 
an Indian summer scene for the painting of his masterpiece before he would 
choose a spring, summer or winter scene, because of the fact that an autum¬ 
nal scene contains a wealth of artistic material to depict art on the canvas; 
for an artist’s masterpiece must essentially possess real artistic value. For 
the same reason will many a lover of poultry in the future select the Part¬ 
ridge color which so appropriately shows to a good advantage on the Plym¬ 
outh Rock type with its beautiful symmetrical lines that denote gracefulness. 
Partridge Plymouth Rock breeders, if you have had any doubts in the past 
whether your favorite will ever be popular, then it will be to your advantage 
to join the ranks of the optimistic at your earliest convenience; for the time 
it not far off when your favorite will enter the hall of popularity, the door 
of which it is now knocking to seek admission, which its beautiful and ar¬ 
tistic plumage so justly deserves. 


PARTRIDGE ROCKS—THEIR QUALITY AND 
HOW TO MATE THEM 

By EDWARD A. HAMANN, Hamilton, Ohio 

This variety is surely one of the most beautiful and useful varieties of 
the Plymouth Rock breed. As an all-purpose fowl and for genuine beau¬ 
ty they are in the very front ranks of poultrydom. All black and red vari¬ 
eties are at a decided disadvantage for the reason that it is with the great¬ 
est difficulty that they can be properly presented by means of illustrations. 
Word pictures fail when it comes to delineating chickens. Even in describ¬ 
ing the shape of a bird the average fancier talks with his hands. Nothing 
tells the story of a bird more completely, more truly, more forcibly than 
a good picture. Especially is this true of the detailed markings of the plum¬ 
age but in those varieties which have a red ground color on which black is 
imposed, the camera fails in its purpose, for both red and black print black 
in the negative and the beautiful contrast is lost. 

Few breeds of fowls can compare with Partridge Rocks as a general- 
purpose fowl, and only those who have bred them for any length of time 
know their true value. Much has been said of them as a table fowl, and 
in this they are surpassed by no other breed, their meat being very tender 
and juicy, even at an old age. March-hatched cockerels will weigh from 
nine to ten pounds in November. 
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As to their laying qualities, they rank with the best. Of course, there 
are certain strains, perhaps, that lay more than others, as is the case with 
Ml breeds. The Partridge Rocks are exceptionally good w’nter layers when 
eggs are scarce and high priced. 

The Partridge is one of the most beautiful and useful varieties of the 
Plymouth Rock breed. The race is abundantly furnished wPh plumage and 
anyone who has noticed show feathering should see a flock of big-boned 
Partridge Rocks growing and note in particular their tails coming out with 
an abundance of coverts and lesser sickles, greenish black in color and rib- 
bon-iike in effect. The plumage of the male is handsome indeed—greenish 
black in breast, body, and tail, and this rich, glossy black color is placed in 
contrast and made conspicuous by comparison by a red neck and back, while 
through the long, flowing, richly colored neck and back feathers there runs 
a greenish black stripe. The females are red or mahogany color, each feath¬ 
er of all the body being magnificently marked with crescent pencillings of 
black. 

For beauty, the Partridge Rocks excel all other breeds if well bred. 
The question is often asked: How should they be mated to produce high 
class birds that retain their beauty? We admit it is no easy task to breed 
high class birds of both sexes from a single mating unless one has two class 
cs of females in this pen. For a mating of this kind I would take part of 
the females that have pencilling in hackle, and part that have a clear, green¬ 
ish-black stripe in hackle. To them I would mate a male that has a rich 
red hackle and saddle, that shows a bit of pencilling in saddle and fluff, and 
plenty of bay coloring in outer edge of primaries. From such a mating we 
ought to produce some good males and females. 

Most of the successful breeders, no matter what breed of fowls they 
breed, practice double matings, especially in parti-colored fowls, in some 
way. They get their show cockerels from 'me pen and their pullets from 
another, and they think they have a single mating. If you intend to com¬ 
pete with the successful breeders in the larger shows, I would say double¬ 
mate, that is, mate a pen to produce your exhibition males and another to 
produce your females. 

For a mating to produce cockerels I would take the best male I had 
that follows the Standard of Perfection description and to hir I would mate 
females that have red mahogany color in each pencilled section, rich red 
hackle with a greenish-black stripe in neck feathers. I like for the small 
feathers under the throat to be a. very rich red. Such a mating should pro¬ 
duce extra good exhibition males. 

If we study nature and thoughtfully look into the bird kingdom, what 
do we see? We see that the males are of bright colors while the females 
are of dull color. But with our Partridge Rocks, we want to retain the 
beauty in the female also. Now then, we must have' the color in the male 
that we desire to have in his pullets. We cannct expect to breed a male 
with a bright orange colored hackle and saddle and expect red mahogany 
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colored pullets. My experience has been, the tone of color I expect to pro¬ 
duce in my pullets I must first have in their sire, and not only that but he 
must be bred from a well-pencilled hen with good red mahogany color. I 
would say the hackle and saddle of male should be a rich blood red in color, 
free from black edging but well striped, with a bit of pencilling, the strip¬ 
ing not too broad, as the black pencilling of the female corresponds to the 
striping in the male. If the striping is too broad it will cause coarse pen¬ 
cilling in females. Most important, the male should be broad in feather in 
hackle, back and saddle, and have plenty of bay color in outer edge of prim¬ 
aries. Sometimes from the strongest pencilled female, especially well pen¬ 
cilled in back, we get cockerels that show a bit of pencilling in saddle, also 
quite a bit of red in breast and fluff, and I like to see that in the male to 
produce good pencilling in pullets. From such a male I produced a hen that 
won champion hen and special for best bird in show, all breeds competing, 
at Hamilton, Ohio, December, 1919. Judge Zike said she was the best pen¬ 
cilled bird he ever handled or saw, in his many years of judging, and if you 
follow the foregoing mating schedule you should be able to produce some 
very good exhibition females. 

We cannot make a mistake if we line breed in families. That is, if we 
have a hen that is an exceptionally good breeder, we may put her in a pen 
with her best daughters mated properly to a good male of the same line, 
and their progeny will be more uniform. I double-mark my cockerels; that 
is, I toe mark them, when hatched, for the pen from which they come. Then 
about two months later, just before they lose their pencilling, and if they 
develop well otherwise, I select them as breeders. 

Now, last but not least, let us note type and size. No matter how 
good the color we have or how good the pencilling, if we have this color 
on a Leghorn or Wyandotte for size or a Langshan for type, we have no 
Plymouth Rock. If we breed carefully for type, size and color, we can 
continue to hold our banner high as having a breed that is not only one 
of the most beautiful, but that is unexc('*d for meat and eggs as well. 

“There is nothing so satisfactory as a clear conscience." 

“No," answered Senator Sorghum, “and the next best thing is a good 
lawyer."—Washington Star. 

To get something for nothing demoralizes all effort.— 

—David Starr Jordan. 

“There goes the man who swindled me out of fifty grand.” 

“Yeah?" 

“Yeah. He wouldn’t let his daughter marry me.”—V. M. I. Sniper. 

Look to your health; and if you have it, praise God, and value it next to 
a good conscience.—Izaac Walton. 
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utility merits of partridge 

PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

By F. J. HOELKER, Oldenburg, Indiana. 



F. J. HOELKER 
Oldenburg, Indiana. 

Live-wire Breeder and Club Member. 

Any domestic fowl, in order to attain permanent popularity must pos¬ 
sess four essential points of merit; namely, a fairly good egg production, 
good meat quality, a hardy and vigorous constitution, and, last but not icast, 
a color that wears well, and is not subjected to discrimination when marketed 
on account of plumage color. 

EGG-PRODUCING ABILITY. 

This point was selected as the first essential qualification, because from 
experience the writer knows, when the novice, or person not particularly 
interested in chickens, sees a breed or variety new to him, the first question 
is: What kind are they? Are they good layers? When they see a chick¬ 
en, eggs are first thought of. When a fine lot of eggs attract them, their 
comment is of this nature: What kind of chicken laid these nice eggs? 

As an egg producer the Partridge Rock is a diamond in the rough as 
yet. It possesses the value, but is not polished. When we study their 
ancestors and blood composition, we find them possessing a rich inherit- 
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ance; the bloods of the Brown Leghorn. Golden Pencilled Hamburg, P 
ridge Cochin, and Indian Game flowing in their veins, a fine blend, mdeeu 

Years ago, when special attention was not given to egg production, the' 
Brown Leghorn was known far and wide as a layer of many eggs, the beau¬ 
tiful Hamburg was hailed the world over as the everlasting layer. It was 
through natural ability that these early breeds accomplished this without 
being especially bred for this purpose. , . 

The excellent quality of meat of the Cochin and Indian Game are a s 
incorporated in our Partridge Rocks, making them an ideal and practical 
combination of the best qualities of several varieties in one bird, with a 
magnificent coloring of feathers to boot. 

The originators also used the above breeds to attain and fix certain 
shape, size and color pattern, but the fact remains, that egg-laying instinct 
is ill inheritance, and remains with our Partridge Rock today. However, 
we can improve them as layers by trapnesting and systematic breeding. 
Any breeder in position to do this has a fortune awaiting him. 

Perhaps mv claims to production seem theoretical, nevertheless, tacts 
can also be presented. Partridge Plymouth Rocks are raised in increasing 
numbers each year, while new farm flocks are continuously coming into 
■existence. Those having them, hold on; for who would keep any kind ot 
a fowl to compose the farm flock if they did not pay a reasonable profit. 
A very small percentage of the breeders or keepers of poultry could afford 
to feed them at a loss in the present days of efficiency. 

Our Partridge Rock friends are neglecting the opportunity to take ad¬ 
vantage of the official egg-laying contests, the only worth while method to 
prove a hen’s production record to the poultry public. We do not wish to 
bra" about our particular line but can frankly say that their performance 
is gratifying. We are not in position to trapnest our birds, but do keep ac¬ 
curate flock records, thereby knowing yearly average per hen. In we 
compared our average with a certain laying contest whose average was 
only seven eggs more than our flock! White Leghorns having composed 
80 per cent of this contest’s entries. , , , 

This is our experience, other breeders no doubt have done as well or 
bet-er However when linking any of the Plymouth Rocks with production we 
must not forget the purpose for which this breed was intended, remember¬ 
ing they are, and shall stay, in the general purpose class. 

“ I recall an incident, where a man changed from Leghorns to Brahmas, 
and after a year’s trial condemned them as poor layers. This, of course, 
is unreasonable. If one wants a draft horse, certainly the race track is not 
the place to find one, nor would you want a draft horse for the race track. 
Yet this very same thing often happens in the poultry world. Many a good 
hen is not even given her just dues. 

MEAT QUALITIES. 

The second essential requirement is good quality meat, a frame that 
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carry plenty of it, and a carcass that will be attractive when displayed 

market. All this we have in the Plymouth Rock; this breed did not 
come about just by accident, it was expressly created to meet the particular 
demands of the American people, for a chicken not too large nor too small, 
a compromise between the small Mediteranean and the big Asiatic. Yellow 
skin, and shanks, fine grained flesh along with good flavor. 

Here again we find them in the middle class. When comparing sev¬ 
eral breeds, with the aid of photographs (see Marketing Poultry Products, 
page 87; by Earl W. Benjamin, taken of cross-section of leg muscles) we 
find the Leghorn shows relatively small muscle fibers and large amounts o 
connective tissue between the bundles of fibers. Plymouth Rocks have 
coarser muscle fibers and less connective tissue, giving a more tender flesh. 
'The Orpington breed has still less connective tissue and larger muscle fibers, 
thereby giving a flesh even more tender than the Plymouth Rocks. Com¬ 
paratively speaking the difference between the meat of Plymouth Rocks 
and the so-called meat breeds would hardly be detected when served, un¬ 
less one were a critic along this line. Of course, we can breed them to equal 
the Orpington or like breeds, having less connective tissue but we would 
gain nothing in the end. The little gained here would be a loss in other 
respects. We want just what we have now. a general purpose breed. 

The Partridge is at par with all other varieties of the Plymouth Rock 
family regarding meat, thereby possessing this second necessary character- 
istic. 

CONSTITUTION 

The Partridge Plymouth Rocks are a hardy race, and will give a good 
account of themselves in any climate and environment. With proper care 
they will grow bone and muscle in a remarkably short time. 

' Compared with many other varieties of the American class the Part¬ 
ridge Rocks feather out at an early age, consequently, are very desirable as 
broilers. Of course, strain and breeding influence this characteristic, but 
my statement will hold good for the Partridge Rocks in general. 

WEAR-WELL COLOR. 

By this we mean a ground color and markings that will not fade when 
exposed to the elements, always looking presentable, and uniform as a flock. 
Even specimens not conforming to the Standard description regarding mark¬ 
ings should still appeal to the average poultry keeper, though the victim of 
careless breeding should still be recognized as members of the variety to 
which they belong. 

With a few exceptions did any fowl not possessing a fast color ever at¬ 
tain the height of popularity for any length of time, no matter how good 
in other respects? The Barred Plymouth Rock although parti-colored has 
a plumage color that wears. It has been North America’s most popular 
favorite for a long time. On the other hand, we have the Rhode Island 
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coat of plain brown can still be classed beautiful. 

t W Onc* V a Partridge PhunoutlfRock^always'a^Partridge^Plytnouth Rock 

^tri^Th^tlc Pencilluigs of the 

color of both sexes improve with each molt. Thinkt of >t, M«c J 
with age. 0 sisters! what a price wouldn t you pay the Fart g 
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roosters in prime condition di Wouldn’t this break any 

in g; actually Leghorn price was Pa d for th ve ^ difficu1 

fancier's heart? And again when Mm* "tail “rte^ ^ ^ plymouth 
ty in convincing the patron that jr sted that all white chickens 
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let the Partridge Plymouth Rock do all their own boosting-LET Ub BUUbi 
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PARTRIDGE ROCK MATING HINTS 

By LAURENCE C. ALLEN, Sanford, Maine. 

The subject of Mating or Breeding is one of the most important prob¬ 
lems in the raising of poultry. This Mating problem, whether viewed from 
the fancier’s or from the commercial poultryman’s standpoint, resolves itself 
on the same basic foundation of type, size, and vigor. It is truly said that 
“Shape makes the breed and color the variety.” The commercial breeder 
may aim more to perfect the type, regardless of color; while the fancier is 
apt to seek the correct color and markings, even at the expense of poor type. 
As a matter of fact, however, experienced breeders, both fancy and commer¬ 
cial, realize that matings which produce offspring possessing both type that 
is true to the breed and color which properly conforms to the variety, are 
the ones that give the best all-round results. And nobody will dispute the 
fact that vigor is a decidedly essential element in any specimen or flock. 
The Plymouth Rock Standard, like those of other breeds, calls for a fixed 
size, type, weight, etc. And each variety has a certain Standard color and 
design which differentiates it from others. As a general principle, radical 
extremes in the mating of poultry should be avoided. 

In the Plymouth Rocks we have a breed the type of which is one of 
moderation. Specimens of this breed of poultry should have moderately 
long, broad backs, rising with a slight concave sweep of thirty degrees to 
the tail feathers. The tail feathers should be rather short and fairly well 
spread. They should have deep, full, well-rounded breasts, and an abun¬ 
dance of body room. Their frames should be moderately large (that is, 
a happy medium in size between the large Asiatic breeds and the small 
Mediterraneans), and heavily boned. In weight the Cock should have 9/4 
pounds ; cockerel ,8 pounds ; hen 7j4 pounds ; and pullet 6 pounds. The Part¬ 
ridge Plymouth Rocks, like all the other single-comb varieties of Plymouth 
Rocks, have rather low, upright, five-pointed combs. 

Now, in particular, to discuss the Mating of Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 
It is well for us to bear in mind that Partridge Rocks were first originat¬ 
ed in 1898 and 1899 and that the Partridge Cochin served as the primary 
and basic derivative to which was added and intermingled about one-six¬ 
teenth of the blood of each of the following breeds: Dark Cornish or In¬ 
dian Game; Golden Pencilled Hamburg; Golden Laced Wyandotte; Part¬ 
ridge Wyandotte “sports”; and Brown Leghorn. The Partridge variety is 
commonly recognized as one of the most beautiful, both in colors and pat¬ 
terns, of all the varieties of poultry. 

The production of high-grade Partridge Rocks is well worth all the 
effort and care that we may expend in making choice matings. The Part¬ 
ridge Rocks are endowed with rich colors and elaborate designs of feath¬ 
ering, yet gratifying results are continually obtained in mating them, and 
it is especially pleasing to know that both high-class males and females are 
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obtainable under the Single-Mating system from one and the same breed¬ 
ing pen. 

No arbitrary rules can be set up as a sure path to success in the mat¬ 
ing of poultry. Skill in producing fine specimens is acquired by experi¬ 
ence, observation, and study. Although one of the latest creations in poul- 
trydom, being first admitted to the American Standard of Perfection in 
1909-1910, Partridge Rocks have now reached a stage of perfection where 
they are remarkably free from innate defects or weakness. All breeds and 
varieties, however, have points to be avoided and it may be prudent at this 
time to take note of the six following defects which sometimes appear in 
Partridge Rocks and which, consequently, we should bear in mind when 
forming our matings: 

1. Positive white in any feathers. 

2. Shafting in feathers (light-colored quills). 

3. Dusky-yellow legs and beaks. 

4. Feathered legs and toes. 

5. Indistinct markings. 

6. Poor color. 

In all cases, we must not overlook size, type, and vigor, of course. 

1. The American Standard of Perfection issued by the American Poul¬ 
try Association states that “positive white in the main tail feathers, sickles 
or secondaries shall disqualify a specimen,” and “gray or white in any ex¬ 
cept disqualifying sections of the plumage of all Partridge varieties shall 
warrant cuts from one-half a point to six points, depending upon the sec¬ 
tion of the specimen where it is found.” Certainly there is no place for 
“white” in the plumage of a high-class Partridge Rock, at least not to any 
noticeable extent. Light gray or cotton is still apt to appear in the un¬ 
dercolor, particularly at the base of the hackle or neck feathers and at the 
base of the sickle or tail feathers in the Partridge Rock male, so it seems 
prudent for the Standard to rule more leniently in those sections, merely 
imposing cuts for those lesser appearances of white rather than disqualify 
what otherwise may be really fine specimens. White rarely appears in the 
Partridge female feathers, and this weakness seems to be growing less con- 
spicious in the males. Light gray undercolor is not a serious defect. It is 
the pure white in any noticeable degree that we must avoid. Pure white in 
the ear-lobes is, of course, a disqualifying defect. 

2. “Shafting” is still a bothersome element in breeding Partridge Rocks. 
In order to treat this topic adequately, we must discuss the male and fe¬ 
male separately and we must distinguish between the parts of the feather 
(that is, the outer part or web and the inner down or fluff of the feather). 
The Standard prefers black shafts (the stems or quills of the feathers) in 
the dominant Partridge Rock male feathers, but wisely permits a slight 
shafting of rich red. The Standard does not mention what color the shafts 
of the Partridge female shall be, though they are ordinarily of a slate (i. e. 
dark bluish-gray) hue. By “shafting” as a real weakness, I refer to ex- 
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tre'iely light-colored quills which extend through the outer part or web 
of the feathers near the tips, thus causing a distinct rupture in the color 
md markings of the feathers. This lightness in color of the shaft appears 
most frequently in the upper breast feathers of the Partridge female, despite 
the fact that her breast feathers are invariably the best in color and pen¬ 
cilling. The female hackle feathers are also susceptible to l his shafting dif¬ 
ficulty. The quill (shaft) in the inner portion or down of the Partridge 
female feathers usually is a slate color which blends her slate un¬ 
dercolor. In the outer part or web of her feathe- ’ . ’ ‘he quill as¬ 
sumes more of a reddish-brown (i. e. reddish-ba a wnc the quill 

does not become of lighter hue than a medium r'J' r ’t h^ m0 nizes 

beautifully with her surface color. The shaftin' 1 > (Section- 

able in the Partridge Rock male, but undesirab- ths medi¬ 
um. In the Partridge male, a rich, red quill invfja , ^uwjugh ^ ie 

whole length of his neck and back feathers and a V(ni(j Portion 1 sa ^“ 
die feathers, so it is well that the Standard now perm, ' ; , ‘ ' «gnt shafting 
in these male feathers. Sometimes the shaft borders oh ./.eddish-brown, but 
a rich red usually predominates. The rich red quills form outstanding threads 
through the center of the male’s greenish-black stripes and match the rich, 
brilliant red edging or fringe of his dominant hackle: back and saddle feath¬ 
ers. The quills of the inner portion or down of the feathers in the less 
prominent parts of the Partridge male, as occurs in the female, are gener¬ 
ally more of a slate hue, thereby conforming to the slate undercolor. It is 
fortunate that this light-co’orcd shafting is not a common occurence in Part¬ 
ridge Rocks, for this defect is very noticable when it exists, particularly in 
the female. 


3. Another weakress which has beset tl’e Partridge Rock in past years 
is the lack of rich yellow legs and beaks. The Standard, even in the mod¬ 
ern 1930 edition, still calls for dark horn in the Partridge beaks. The best 
specimens have rich yellow beaks, legs, shanks, and toes, and while the an¬ 
cestral bloods carried a considerable amount of dark horn in their beaks, 
great strides of improvement have been made. It is hoped that the next 
Standard will call for yellow beaks in plain language, and even use the ex¬ 
pression rich yellow. In passing, we may point out that the Partridge 
skin is yellow and the eggs arc brown-shelled, although there is room for 
more uniformity in the shade of the egg shells. And it is in keeping with 
Plymouth Rock tradition to expect distinctly yellow beaks and legs. 


4. Inasmuch as Partridge Rocks are derived in a predominant meas¬ 
ure from the Partridge Cochin, it is not surprising that a few stubs or feath¬ 
ers sometimes appear on their legs and toes. This is treated as a disqual¬ 
ifying defect by the Standard of Perfection, although this seems pretty 
severe when we occasionally find just a little down or a single stub or 
two on what may be a remarkably fine specimen. Happily, this weakness 
is rapidly disappearing. 
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5. and 6. As in all other varieties and breeds of poultry, difficulty*'is 
experienced in producing birds with clear-cut, uniform markings, and With 
rich, even color. The artistic crescentic pencillings of the Partridge female- v 
are most likely to be indistinct in the hackle, thighs, and fluff feathers. The 1 ' 
female breast feathers are more readily produced to a high state of per-\ > 
fection, and their exquisite design and beauty of colors serve as a power- ^ 
ful incentive to secure real quality. Coarse, irregular, incomplete, vague, 
and mealy or mossy markings should be avoided in the female feathers. 

Not only should the female pencillings be clear-cut, narrow, and regularly 
defined, but they also should be even in width (i. e. the black crescentic lines 
should form alternating pencillings with the reddish-brown (that is, the red¬ 
dish-bay or mahogany-brown) lines of equal width—equally spaced, rather 
than allow the black ones to be coarser or wider than the brown, or vice- 
versa. The female markings come in bars at first, but her chick feathers 
gradually give place to crescentic pencillings, conforming to the shape of the 
feathers. The pencillings become much clearer and richer after each molt, 
especially in the second and third years. A proper contrast in the black and 
reddish-brown pencillings will help maintain the desired medium shade of 
color, extremes thus being avoided. The female neck feathers are often too 
light, too dark, of foreign color, vaguely pencilled, or contain too much 
black. Future Standards could well call for distinct pencilling in the neck 
feathers, rather than only slight pencilling. 


In the Partridge male, difficulty centers in the pmrluction of solid, clear- 
cut stripes in the hackle, back, and saddle feathers. They should be green¬ 
ish-black with a lustrous sheen, well-pointed, and with a uniform, narrov. 
border of rich brilliant red. The center stripes should come to a complete 
halt rather than run into the red border or fringe. Narrow striping is preferred 
and a rich lustre gives the desired finish to the male. Too light undercolor 
is a common failing in the Partridge Rock male. Tinges of reddish-brown 
sometimes spoil his breast and fluff effect, only a slight tinging being per¬ 
mitted under the Standard. The Standard might well call for a greenish- 
sheen on his deep black breast, body, and thighs, and thus allow nature to 
function more fully. As in the Partridge female, we should strive for a 
medium shade of color in the male. Flock improvement as a whole is most 
needed along color and marking lines. Indeed, these are common failings 
in all breeds and varieties. 


Many breeders prefer to line-breed their stock, creating a distinct strain 
that carries certain proportions of basic blood lines, then keeping within the 
same blood lines for years. Systematic line-breeding does not necessarily 
mean in-breeding after the first year or two, so long as the matings are 
carefully planned out and new blood occasionally added. By intelligently 
and systematically line-breeding stock, the biood-line of the parent stock is 
retained, yet the relationship is kept on a .suitably distant basis. It is a 
significant and valuable asset where both exhibition males and females can 
be produced from the same pen under the Single-Mating System, rather 
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thaw have to employ the double-mating process. In preparing our mat¬ 
ing;-,, we are deeply concerned with heredity. The more we know of the 
life history of our birds, the more easily shall we recognize 1 their "weaknesses 
nd be able to combat such tendencies. 

Partridge Plymouth Rocks are pleasing to look at whether they are 
lighter or darker than Standard color. But the genuine poultryman realizes 
that it is best for him to improve his flock as a whole—for eggs, meat, and 
beauty. The strictly commercial poultryman, who aims solely at eggs and 
meat regardless of exhibition points, will, presumably, mate only those birds 
that are well-balanced physicallv and vigorous; that have well-developed 
combs, broad backs, great breadth, depth, and flexibility in the region around 
the plevic bones; that are of good size and weight; and birds of high egg 
records. The strictly commercial breeder, too, often uses males each sea¬ 
son of a new blood line or strain. _ 

Occasionally defects such as: split comb,-side sprigs, twisted comb, squir¬ 
rel tail, wry tail, split wing, etc., will appear in any breed, and specimens 
having any such disqualifying marks are unfit for breeding purposes. 

Blood-lines which are systematically and carefully built up will be apt 
to yield results commensurate with the thought and effort which we have 
expended in their establishment. Haphazard or chance methods will bring 
mostly disappointment in comparison with matings that are backed by ex¬ 
perience and forethought. Partridge Rocks will afford us first rate results 
from an all-around standpoint when we properly manage them, and we will 
then derive untold pleasure and benefit from them. 


MATING PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

By S. A. NOFTZGER, Wabash, Indiana. 

Perhaps, judging by the correspondence here, mating is the most vital 
proposition with the Partridge Rock breeder of today. The impression pre¬ 
vails that there is something uncanny, or occult, about the breeding of our 
favorite while the very opposite is true, as there is nothing in mating pecu¬ 
liar to Partridge Plymouth Rocks. 

The main mating handicap, from my viewpoint, is the difference of 
opinion that has existed as to the correct shade of Partridge color, both in 
male and female. Some breeders have preferred stock too dark, while oth¬ 
ers have fancied those that were entirely too light in color 

Sometimes a fancier becomes convinced that his stock is too dark then 
it must be mated to fowls of the opposite sex that are light in color, and vice 
versa. This, of course, will not be as satisfactory as the mating of the 
proper shade of color in both sexes for the progeny will vary in color more, 
with a per cent too light and a per cent too dark, but the owner can then 
select the desired shade and continue his matings in correct colors. A good 
rule to follow, and this should be stamped indelibly in the minds of fanciers 
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generally, as it applies to all varieties of fowls, is never to mate a male and 
female with the same fault, or avoid mating them from ancestry that ha 
the same faulty tendency. On the other hand, the best results come froi 
the mating of high class fowls with no striking faults and with the little 
faults they possess differing. 

The knowledge of the ancestry of our fowls is very much of an aid to 
successfully mate fowls. To know the tendency of a strain, so that we 



can avoid letting certain defects get away with us, is an advantage also. 

Then, too, a good judge of fowls can more readily select breeders and 
see how they should be mated. Sometimes our selections seem to come 
by intuition and we cannot tell why certain matings were made. But, re¬ 
member, that always two things are present when matings are made that 
result in exceptional matings—blood lines to back up the fowls and high 
class individual fowls to further insure* success. 
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TRAPNESTING PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 

By THOS. G. KINVIG, Medicine Hat, Alta., Canada. 

Little attention has been paid to the Partridge Plymouth Rock as a 
producer, the interest of the breeders having been concentrated mainly up- 



"MILTOW" 
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on the exhibition quality of this beautiful variety of Plymouth Rock. But 
in this age, which is distinguished mainly by achievements in the direction 
of commercial utility, the subject of breeding exhibition Partridge Rocks for 
higher egg production does not appear to be of secondary importance. 

The Partridge Rock is a beautiful fowl and we are indebted much to 
those who have devoted all their energies to the perfecting of type, color, 
feather, and markings even to the neglect of productive character. We 
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must also remember that it is the exhibition breeders who have given) to 
the modern utilitarians the material from which the world’s best commercial 
fowl has been developed. 

The many years of trapnesting Partridge Rocks has convinced me thaif.* 
there is nothing inconsistent about beauty and productive merit except the • 
element of time and expense involved in selecting birds combining both 
values in the same individuals. Where beauty and utility ideals clash then 
one must yield temporarily to the other, which one to be determined by 
the object in view of the breeder. 

Ten years ago I purchased my first trio of Partridge Rocks—two pull¬ 
ets and a cockerel—from an exhibition breeder who had some wonderful 
birds. The first spring I penned these three for breeding. I didn’t have 
them mated long before one of them went broody. So, anxious to get some 
early chicks from my new birds. I let her set on a setting of eggs, leaving 
just one female in the pen and this one was the means of giving me the idea, 
of trapnesting because I received thirty-nine eggs from this bird in forty 
days, having laid an egg every day, except one, in forty consecutive days. 
But it was Nov. 1, 1922, before I installed trapnests and started to keep- 
records. 

I also entered a pen of ten pullets in the Lethbridge egg-laying contest 
to start Nov. 1. This pen was picked from twenty-two pullets, all Standard 
type and color. I didn’t have many to pick my contest pen from but I was 
convinced that they would make a creditable showing. I also knew that 
they would be the best, if not the only exhibition pen in the contest. I was 
told that they wouldn’t lay many eggs as they were exhibition-bred but I 
took a chance and the results were most gratifying as they made a splendid 
winter record and ended the year with the highest hen laying 220 eggs, an¬ 
other 191 and the third 187. Their sisters at home, twelve in number, laid 
just as well, two laying over 200 eggs. In fact, the highest laid 237 and 
another 203 in fifty-two weeks. 

The next contest year, which ended Oct. 29, 1924, was still better. The 
highest bird went 223 eggs. In 1925 I introduced new blood from two well- 
known breeders. Trying this new blood at home the first year, I found that 
I had improved the size of egg and also the color of shell. 

The 1926-1927 nen entered in the above contest had some of this new 
blood in it and these birds made a still better record, three birds laying over 
200 eggs, 223, 211 and 208, respectively. The exhibition qualities of these 
birds have also been improved as well as the egg yield. Por instance, last 
winter at the four largest Altoloosa shows these birds won five silver trophies 
and two medals, including such wins as best pen in show all varieties compet¬ 
ing, best display of Plymouth Rocks, best bird in show, best parti-colored 
bird in show, etc. 

The first prize hen at Calgary Winter show last year was a contest 
bird with an official record of 174 eggs. This hen is also dam of contest 
hen No. 189 with a record of 208 eggs. 
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'•'his splendid record of Partridge Rocks has put all doubt aside that 
they cannot be bred on a commercial scale, and the trapnest has revealed 
beyond all doubt that they are supreme as winter layers when eggs are at 
tl eir highest price. For the benefit of readers who might doubt this, I 
quote the following official record of my pen at the Lethbridge egg-laying 
contest, 1926-1927, for the winter period from Nov. 1 until Feb. 27. These 
records were made at the above contest without either artifical heat or light, 
and the temperature you all know goes very low at times. 

For the above winter period this pen of Partridge Rocks held fifth 
place competing against twenty-nine pens. For individual birds Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks held the fifth and sixth places, 290 birds competing. The 
records of these two hens for this period are 95.1 and 93.4 points, respec¬ 
tively. 

Partridge Rocks are exceedingly hardy which makes them will adapted 
to our climate. The hens are wonderfully good sitters and make very care¬ 
ful mothers, but if sitters are not needed, one can easily break up their 
broodiness and they will begin to lay again in a week or two. 

Every breeder oi Partridge Rocks should adopt as his motto, “To make 
the useful more beautiful, and the beautiful, more Useful.” To properly com¬ 
bine into one harmonious whole the most useful with the most beautiful, 
without sacrificing the ideals of either calls for the soundest science and the 
finest art of breeding. 


MEAT QUALITIES OF PARTRIDGE ROCKS 

By ROY ARMITAGE, Freeport, Illinois. 

In our efforts to place stress upon the laying and fancy points of vari¬ 
ous breeds of poultry, I fear that the meat qualities are often overlooked. 
Especiallv is this true about winners and layers, but less often do we hear 
of their table usefulness. And to my mind meat is one of the strongest 
values of the Partridge Rocks. 

I’ll admit their extreme beauty is so attractive that it often carries 
us away to the very limit of fancydom, but beneath their glorious cloaks 
are kings’ meals. In fact, breeding for fancy does not injure the meat value 
of a fowl as is often the case with their egg production. But the nearer 
the Standard a fowl attains, the more uniform will be its carcass. Thus a 
flock of standard bred birds will appear more even, when dressed, and com¬ 
mand a better price than mongrel or low-grade fowl of all shapes, colors 
and sizes minus uniformity. Furthermore, a standard bred chicken must 
be healthy, which means their meat will be of the purest kind. 

The yellow skin of the Partridge Rock will attract your appetite. While 
the color of the skin does not affect the flavor of the meat, yet the American 
markets prefer a yellow skinned fowl to the white skinned ones of English 
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i a A thpre is something rich looking about yellow skin that ap 

peah e to us it a/rich, goMen /utter is more attractive than butter with- 

out color. . tViinlc that the dark plumage of Partridg 

A great many peqple might think J ^ ^ surmisi 

Rocks means dark pm learners.___ 



because the undl^/T^he feathers next to 

not black. However. I have always fe ^ prom inent that it makes the 
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remove eventually. 
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• .The finest thing about Partridge Rock meat is its flavor. This is due 
to the introduction of Indian Game in the origination of Partridge Rocks. 
,,ie game is noted for its fine flavor and this has been transmitted to the 
.-artridge Rocks. Their flesh is juicy and tender and not so dry and stringy 
as is found in some fowls. We have experimented and we know of folks 
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BIRD BROTHERS MEYERSDALE PENN’. 


who have cooked other varieties along with Partridge Rocks, and in every 
instance the Partridge Rock could be distinguished at the table by its bet¬ 
ter flavor. If you don’t believe this, try it yourself. 

Partridge Rocks are not all “legs” until they reach maturity, as is the 
case with some of the larger breeds, but they have very plump breasts at 
any period of age. They easily make a pound a month until maturity, and 
grow rapidly, so that they are unsurpassed as broilers at 10 or 12 weeks 
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old, or as larger roasters. And a Partridge Rock capon is a delicacy that 
will make your mouth water. In fact, PARTRIDGE ROCKS ARE ! • P 
IDEAL MARKET FOWL. 

Most of us who breed Partridge Rocks know of their splendid tab e 
value, but if you have never tried selling their meat, or if there is a beginner 
looking for an ideal market chicken, try marketing some choice, juicy, 
tender Partridge Rock broilers, roasters, or capons to hotels. 


“What have you for dinner?” 

“Everything,” said the waiter. 

“Bring it in.” 

“One order of hash!” yelled the waiter. 

—The Poultry Item. 

Magistrate (to prisoner)—“How big was the brick you threw? Was 
it as big as my head?” 

Prisoner—“Yes, your honor, but not so thick.”—Vancouver Elk. 


Partridge Plymouth Rocks 

REAL BEAUTIES 

10 and 12 Pound Stock. 
Stock and Eggs for sale. 
Fancy and Utility. 

WINNINGS: 

New Jersey State Poultry Show 
Asbury Park, N. J., 

Oct. 15-18, 1929 
1-2 Cockerel 1-2 Pullet 

Color Special on 1st Pullet. 

New Jersey State Poultry Show 
Asbury, Park, N. J., Oct. 1930. 
1-2 Cockerel 1-2 Pullet 

2-3 Hen 

Wilbur Dickemann 

Box 93, 

EATONTOWN, N. J. 


Am Trying To 
Raise A Few 
Good Partridge 
Rocks 



H. H. Burley 

KEENE. N. H. 
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PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

By REV. F. H. EVA HOLCOMBE, near Bath, England. 



We have in tile Partridge Rock a bird that cannot be faked, requires 
neither shading' nor washing, and in preparing for the show pen there are 
no feathers that need artificial moulting. This is then an ideal bird for the 
busy man and the backyarder. It is good to have a bird that will keep its 
color in all circumstances from the beginning of the year to its close. So 
many show birds lose color, with the result that their show days are limited. 
Top color in the Partridge is the great thing, and we are not called upon 
to worry about defective undercolor as in some breeds. 

We have a further advantage in that if a pullet is but medium quality 
in pencilling she invariably improves in pencilling as a hen. Progressive 
value of this kind is certainly an asset and cannot very often be claimed 
for many other varieties. 

A good many shipments of trios have already come over from America 
and a fair quantity of hatching eggs are on the way. Fanciers are now in 
a position to sell pullets, liens and cockerels at prices to suit all sorts of 
customers. 

Recent judging of Partridge Rocks has been very interesting, and in 
nearly every case the judge has felt more confidence in judging the females 
than the males. The deciding factor with the females has been pencilling. 
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Good clear pronounced pencilling has generally influenced the judge v ' mi 
in doubt as to whether the award should be given to male or female. \^ y 

JUDGING THE MALES. 

Judges seem to have hesitated as to whether they correctly know just 
what is the right shade of color in the male. Some males have been shown 


with color closely resembling the color of the exhibition R. I. Reds; this is, 
of course, too dark for the show bird, that is' why the term “brilliant red” is 
used in the standard. The red must be as brilliant as you can get it, without 
giving you the impression that it is getting too near to orange-red. This 
brilliant red will show up distinctly the black center stripe in saddle feathers, 
but if the red is dark it fuses with the center stripe and the whole appear¬ 
ance is dull. The male bird has beautiful yellow legs, but the standard al¬ 
lows the females to have “yellow or dusky yellow legs,” and the first fe¬ 
males over from America had dusky yellow legs. The later arrivals have 
good yellow legs and I have noticed that the late hatched pullets of last 
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come with yellow legs. Recently imported cockerels are longer in 
and leg and conform to our English type of Rock, without being extreme 
length of leg or back. 

All reports that come in agree as to the sturdy strength of chicks and 
the amazing rapidity of growth. When we are considering birds for the 
table, egg production and show pen condition, it is comforting to know that 
we have taken up a breed that is getting along with the business at full 
speed. 

The Plymouth Rock Society, at its annual meeting at the Crystal 
Palace, unanimously adopted the color standard of the American Partridge 
Rock, and this standard is now included in the Year Book. 

Show Secretaries may now put on classes for Partridge Rocks with 
confidence. The fresh breeders are so keen that they will see to it that 
these classes are filled. Now that Mr. John Wharton has taken them up 
thoroughly I have no fear about them going well in the north, and the men 
of south and west are well away and will secure complete success this end. 
We hope soon to get them equally well established in the midlands. 


SHOW YOUR NICE PARTRIDGE 
PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

NOTHING CREATES INTEREST IN A VARIETY OF POULTRY 
EQUAL TO LARGE CLASSES AT FALL FAIRS 
AND WINTER SHOWS 

By R. LeROY ARMITAGE, Freeport, Illinois. 

Then the little Hiawatha 
Learned of every bird its language, 

Learned their names and all their secrets, 

How they built their nests in Summer, 

Where they hid themselves in Winter, 

Talked with them whene’er he met them. 

Called them ‘‘Hiawatha’s Chickens”. 

—Longfellow. 


Before long the leaves will be colored with the beautiful tints of Au¬ 
tumn. and there is nothing more pleasant to me than to take to the woods 
at Autumn time and sit beneath all this tinted foliage and read the beau¬ 
tiful poem from which the above lines are quoted. For then I can realize 
all the joy and beauty that was the youthful Hiawatha’s as he heard the 
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murmuring brooks, the song of the birds, the chirp of the squirrel, the >rustle 
of the leaves or sat beneath a stately tree and scented wild flowers; or 
watched a glorious sunset. 

And how his heart would have been thrilled further, could he have seen 
a pair of beautiful Partridge Plymouth Rocks step forth from some grove 
of shrubbery and display their gorgeous colored plumage and graceful forms 
in the sunlight! And I can see this legendary hero first stop to admire 
them, call to them and perhaps stroke their velvety cloaks as they eat wild 
berries from his hand. And after a few kindly words from him, they dis¬ 
appear into the forest as the Indian youth makes his way back to his wig¬ 
wam with greater visions for the betterment of his tribesmen, because of 
the inspiration wrought from the day’s experiences. 

We fanciers of today can enjoy, in a greater measure, the thrills that 
were Hiawatha’s, for in our Partridge Rocks we have all the beauty of a 
sunset, or an Autumn, or a flower, in fact the very plumage of the quail, 
partridge or pheasant which Hiawatha enjoyed, is similar in its makeup to 
the Partridge color. And the Callus Bankivus from which all domestic 
poultry is supposed to have descended, is very much like the Partridge in 
color, so that we may say that our’s is Nature’s color. 

But as we have all these beauties of Hiawatha’s brought as near to 
us as our poultry yard, I am wondering if we really KNOW our chickens, 
as did he—their language, their secrets, their nests and hiding places ? Per¬ 
haps not in the same sense, but do we know who originated Partridge Rocks 
and when and why? 

It always seemed to me that the best piano player would be the one 
who could completely dissemble his instrument and then completely as¬ 
semble it again and know how it was made and just what action is taking 
place within as he presses certain keys. 

And the same is true with chickens, we know that perhaps half a dozen 
different fanciers originated Partridge Rocks. After you know the various 
methods used, adopt one of these strains as your choice, and then, if possi¬ 
ble. know the exact percentage of blood of each of the different breeds 
crossed in making your strain of Partridge Rocks. 

For instance, know that if your strain is a cross between Partridge 
Cochin. Golden Wyandotte. Brown Leghorn and Cornish Game, that while 
the result may be a fowl with the lay. of the Leghorn, the meat qualities 
of the Game, the beauty of the Cochin and the type of the Plymouth Rock, 
there is also an occasional revision to the white ear lobes of the Leghorn, 
the lenghtv legs of the Game or the feathered shanks or cushion-like back 
of the Cochin. .Some strains which are an outgrowth of Partridge Wyan¬ 
dotte “Sports” (single comb Wvandottes) will often throw specimens small 
in size and Wyandotte-like in type. By knowing these weaknesses we can 
be on guard against them and by continual breeding from specimens as free 
from defects as possible, we can in time stamp out many of their faults. 
However, it is these little troubles popping up now and then that make 
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Hie chicken game interesting, for there would be no real sport in breeding 
birds if every specimen bred true. But Partridge Rocks are not nearly as 
difficult to reproduce as some might surmise from their fine feathers, be- 
•cause their color comes from Nature and is not a creation of man. 

By 'knowing the history of Partridge Rocks, we are able to answer on 
the spur of the moment, any questions from the prospective novice as to 
their origin and qualities to expect. 

Not only should we know the origin and history of the strain of Part- 
ridge Rocks which we adopt, but we should find out if they came from a 
breeder who has double mated, that is, use one mating to produce exhibi¬ 
tion males and another mating to produce exhibition females; or a 

breeder who has single mated or produced both exhibition males and fe¬ 
males from the same mating. Both methods are in use and both are suc¬ 
cessful but we prefer single mating because it requires less birds where as 
in double mating one may as well keep two matings and this no doubt 
would discourage many beginners from taking up a variety that requires 
two matings. So be sure and know which method the breeder from whom 
you get your start has used, then stick to that method from another strain 
unless it" comes from a breeder who has been using the same method, or 
you will be disappointed in the results. 

If a breeder refuses to give vou information concerning his manner of 
mating, then I would not buy of him—in fact there may be some reading 
this article to whom I have written asking information as to the make¬ 
up of their strain, and to such I would say, that if you did not make a 
sale, it was no doubt because you kept back any data that would help me 
to know my Partridge Rocks. 

A thorough knowledge of the origin and history of Partridge Rocks 
having been acquired and a favorite method of mating, in order to retain 
their good points as well as improve them. In a foot race, the start has 
much to do with the finish and a good start in poultry is the same. But 
we must strive to better each vear, the success we already have attained. 

In accomplishing this, we should study Mendel’s Law of Breeding. Know 
the principle of “independent unit character;” “determiner” and “Segrega¬ 
tionknow the dominant and recessive characters. One could spend a life¬ 
time in this interesting study and by no means know it all. But it is a 
great help in breeding. 

A great many methods of mating have been described, but a safe and 
simple rule to follow is to mate male and females that are as near the Stand¬ 
ard requirements as possible, trying to have the male strong in points where 
the females may be weak, and vice versa. And to maintain the good points 
of your strain, to know line breeding and follow it, is essential. 

The greatest thing in the world that will help you to know your Part¬ 
ridge Rocks thoroughly is to pedigree. And this can be accomplished only 
by the trap nest, or. if you haven’t time to trapnest, it will pay you to mate 
in pairs. But by all means pedigree if you really desire to know your chick- 
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ens. This article applies to Partridge Rocks purely from a fancier’s poiiit 
of view and it is necessary for the fancier to pedigree only through th£ 
hatching season although I have heard of experiment stations who say that 
the egg record of a hen during hatching season will be a pretty sure in¬ 
dication of her yearly performance as a layer. 

You will find pedigree breeding is not only interesting, but it will have 
some big surprises in store for you. For instance, that little old hen that 
you did not like, may be producing your best chicks; or the best appearing 
hen will be disappointing you in her offspring; or hen number so and so 
is the one whose eggs are the ones that are never fertile, and so on. But 
whatever the results, you know them to be facts. And there is a great 
deal of pride in being able to point out a bird to a friend and give its full 
history on both sides of the family. 

Of course all the parent stock in a mating must be banded or numbered 
for pedigree work. Then as I release my hens from the trapnest I write her 
band number on her eggs, together with the pen number and date. And 
be sure your trapnests are the kind in which not more than one hen can be 
trapped at a time, for if two hens lay in the same nest at once, you are not 
positive which hen laid the egg. And if you find an egg outside the nest 
occasionally, don't “guess” which hen laid it, but discard the egg entirely 
to be sure. 

These pedigreed eggs are placed in a room of moderate temperature, 
each hen’s eggs being placed in a separate compartment and turned daily. 
I usually try to collect 15 or a setting of eggs from a hen before incubat¬ 
ing her eggs. Ten days is the age limit for saving hatching eggs, accord¬ 
ing to common theory, but with Nature, a farm hen often steals a nest, 
lays 15 or so eggs and comes proudly marching home with 15 chicks, and I 
have had very good luck with eggs 15 days old. In fact, if we have a val¬ 
uable hen whose eggs are priceless we will set every egg possible from her. 
But set her eggs before they become too old even if you have but two or 
three to set. 

I use hens mostly for incubating and brooding and I try to give all one 
hen’s eggs to one setter. If I must place more than one hen’s eggs under 
a clucket, I always separate them before they hatch. Of course, in incu¬ 
bators pedigree trays overcome much of this difficulty, but I am only a 
small breeder and old biddy serves me very nicely. 

I have a basement under my home- which I use to set my hens in, cov¬ 
ering each hen and her nest box with a wire screen and removing same 
only at feeding time. But I hope some day to have individual setting hen 
coops. 

As the chicks hatch I toe-mark each chick, using a different mark for 
each hen’s progeny. Then in a few days I band each chick with a small 
aluminum numbered band. The modern method is to remove this band as 
the chicks become older and insert it in the wing where it remains perman¬ 
ently, but I usually change to larger bands on the legs as the chick becomes 
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more mature. I like the colored celluloid bauds because with color and num¬ 
ber both I can determine pen, year and individual. Of course all these num¬ 
bers are recorded for permanent reference, and you will find that they win 
prove a valuable reference more than once. 

Pedigree work requires much time, but it more than pays for itself, 
because the public seems to pay double price for birds that have been pe 1 - 
greed. But the improvement you will make in your stock will alone pay 
for the effort, to say nothing of the jov derived from knowing your chick¬ 
ens. 

Lest anyone accuse nie of not “practicing what I preach, I will com¬ 
pare my own “Joseph’s Coat” strain of Partridge Rocks with the manner 
of knowing chickens as I have related it thus far. 

I procured my first Partridge Rock from a Mr. Lamkin, of Michigan, 
and his strain had won at Chicago. Buffalo, Detroit and St. Louis. They 
were very fine birds, and, although I purchased new blood from some of the 
best breeders, I kept no paiticular record of same, with the result that even 
though I had some very fine stock. I could not pick up one of my birds and 
diagnose their blood makeup—in other words, I did not know my chickens. 

& So I disposed of these birds, and after my return from the World War 
service I began anew. 

And then came the problem of a good start. I, wrote to several prom¬ 
inent breeders but finally adopted the strain of Mr. C. E. George & Son, of 
Union City, Mich., as my choice, because Mr. George had bred, judged and 
originated Partridge colored chickens for over forty years and I knew that 
some of the most successful breeders of Partridge color in all varieties had 
purchased stock from him. And best of all, in the March 1921 issue of the 
International Plymouth Rock Journal (my copy of which I would not sell 
for any amount) Mr. George published an article on “The Origin and Man¬ 
ner of Mating the Peerless Strain of Partridge Plymouth Rocks,” in which 
the author made this statement: “It might be said at present that the Peer¬ 
less strain of Partridge Plvmouth Rocks contain the following ratio of blood 
perfectly merged: Cochin'1-2; Wyandotte 3-8; Cornish 1-16; Brown Leg¬ 
horn 1-16.” This strain was also single mated. He told ad the facts con¬ 
cerning his birds so that we might know what we were getting, and I have 
never regretted my good start from stich a fancier, especially since Mr. 
George disposed of his Partridge Rocks afterwards for other interests, sc 
that I feel not only honored in beirg one to have some of his original blood, 
but I feel it my duty to perpetuate this famous strain. And the quality of 
the stock I received' from him, mdging from their wins (one hen hatched 
from his eggs having won at Chicago and New York for me) led me to 
believe that they are justified in being perpetuated. 

But when you secure a good start, the problems of proper mating and 
introduction of new blood arises, in order that the good you already have 
will not deteriorate out improve, or at least hold its own. 
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I continued single mating with good results and although I have nev¬ 
er as yet set the world on fire with my wins, I never fail to land a place, 
and usually in hot competition. 

And for new blood I sold the 5th Illinois State George cockerel to a 
customer in South Dakota who had the Agricultural college strain and lat¬ 
er I procured eggs from him, and you might know the vigor of the cockerel 
when he was mated with 17 hens and every egg in the setting from Dakota 
hatched. And they niched well with the George strain, I retaining one 
pullet that won first in a class of eight at the Iowa State meet, for new 

olood, which seemed especially to improve the George birds in leg color. 

This now made my strain 50 per cent George and 50 per cent South Dakota 
Agricultural college. Later I added more blood from James W. and Henry 
J. Hunt’s “Bea-Utility” strain because their strain contained a portion of 
George blood also, in fact, the cockerel I purchased from them (and he 
won first at Chicago National) contained Hunt 24 39-64 per cent; George 
7 27-64 per cent; Jackson 17 1-32 per cent; Kellogg 50 per cent. This cock¬ 
erel. when crossed with the pullet of George-S. Dak. blood, gave me the 
following proportions: Hunt 12 39-128 per cent; George 28 91-128 per cent; 
Jackson 8 63-64 per cent; S. Dak. Ag. college 25 per cent; Kellogg 25 per 
cent. And this is as the “Joseph’s Coat” strain stands today, and this ex¬ 
ample is not given for advertising purposes but to show that I feel that I 

really KNOW my chickens. ’Tis true I have other Partridge Rocks whose 
blood lines I do not know so thoroughly, but I haven’t the pride in them 
that I have in the birds of known breeding. 

But I must admit that I give chief credit for knowing my chickens to 
James W. and Henry J. Hunt, our faithful Partridge Rock fanciers from 
Stoughton and Madison. Wis. It was their splendid win at the Chicago 
Coliseum club meet a few years ago that impressed me with their birds. And 
when I learned that they had some George blood I was more interested. 
But when I found that they could give you a history of their strain back 
to the Old Buffington line of 1903, I felt that I had found a breeder who 
knew his chickens. And I must say that I believe the Partridge Rock Club 
can boast of having the most careful breeder of any variety of fowl on the 
map! I refer again to James W. Hunt & Son, for when you buy a bird 
from them you receive with it a pedigree in the form of a blue print about 
two feet square, giving the blood proportions as I have given them above, 
only dating back about 15 years. In fact, it makes one realize how little 
he knows about his chickens when he comes in contact with a breeder who 
knows so much. 

There are no doubt other Partridge Rock breeders who are just as 
careful. The above is only an example. But I believe that if we were 
to ask the successful fancier of any variety of poultry, they would tell you 
their success was due largely to pedigree breeding and KNOWING their 
chickens. 
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Personally, I am so strong for pedigreed stock that I would rather 
own six pedigreed Partridge Rocks than 106 not pedigreed. I would rath¬ 
er buy almost a cull from a known strain than a first prize winner from 
an unknown strain because I know just about what to expect from the 
known bird. If thieves were to break into my home tonight I would rath¬ 
er they steal my money (?) than my Partridge Rock pedigrees and records. 
If one of my pedigreed Partridge Rock birds die, I feel that loss almost 
as much as the loss of a friend. 

I guess I am a ‘pedigree crank” but I would not buy a car without lift¬ 
ing the hood and examing the motor first, nor would I invest in poultry 
without first knowing their breeding. All strains have their good points. 
It should be our aim to combine all these merits into one grand Partridge 
Plymouth Rock. And this can best be accomplished by pedigree breeding. 

There are other ways we can know our chickens, such as knowing their 
wants in food and comfort, but “treat them as you would yourself” is a 
good motto. In other words, plenty of fresh air, sunshine, fresh water and 
clean food. 

Hiawatha knew his chickens. Do we know our Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks? And if we do, are we letting the world know about them? 


D. E. CROMPTON 


Member S. A. Pb mouth Rock Club 
Johannesburg Poultry Club. 
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SMITH'S HIGH GRADE 
PARTRIDGE ROCKS MIN 
and PAT, and EAV S LAY 

Hatching Eggs; Baby Chix; and 
Breeding Stock. 

I won 1st Cockerel and 3rd Pullet 
at American Royal K. C. Mo. 
1930 on just two entries. 

Mrs. Fern L. Smith 

WALNUT GROVE, MO. 


PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
BLACK ROSE COMB BANTAMS 

Hatching Eggs—Breeding Stock. 

H. M. Beaver 
DAVENPORT, IOWA. 

LIFE MEMBER A. P. A. 



FIRST PEN COCKEREL. Amer- 
ican Poultry Congress, Waterloo, 
Iowa, October, 1930. 

Exhibited by 
H. M. BEAVER, 
Davenport, Iowa. 


Fortify yourself with contentment, for this is an impregnable rcss. 

—Epictetu 


I 


“How much vas dose collars?” 
“Two for a quarter.” 

“How much for vun?” 

“Fifteen cents.” 

“Giff me de odder vun.” 


—The Poultry Item. 
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-PARTRIDGE ROCKS CROSS THE ATLANTIC 

Here are a few quotations froi.. “Random Shafts by Quill" in The Feath- 
crcd World which is published in London, England: 

From issue of March 29, 1929-Birdie has heard of no, less than three 
cases within one week where Partridge Rocks have taken hold. They have 
even crossed the Border into Scotland and Holland. , 

In March 1, 1929 issue, John Wharton, a prominent English Judge and 
Breeder, who was one of the first to take up Partridge Rocks m England 
asserted that he should staunchly uphold the Single Mating of Partridge 
Rocks- that he had sold eggs already in Scotland, and in the Counties 
of Somerset, Devon, Lancashire, and Yorkshire; and that they are taking on. 

Rev F H. Eva of Somerset writes that he has given up all other vari¬ 
eties in order to handle Partridge Rocks exclusively. Mr. Eva apparently 
was the first one to import Partridge Rocks into England and to give them 
a real start there. 

From May 3, 1929 issue: “I heard an indirect whisper last week to 
the effect that things were likely to “hum” in the matter of these new Part¬ 
ridge Plymouth Rocks up in the Huddersfield district. It appears Mr. Ha 
oMThornton, of Brown Leghorn fame, and Mr. Oswald Sykes, known m 
conjunction with Mr. Dyson in R. I. Reds, agreed to participate m a ship¬ 
ment of Partridge Rock eggs from Mr --, of U. S. A. The resul 

am told, is that these two fanciers have between them some 7° to 80 chic^ns 
that are progressing apace. When old fanciers like these, too confirmed 
to' relinquish^their old favorites, add this comparatively new Rock to their 
yards, it is safe to assume the Partridge Rock is in for a ha PP>' tln e ’. * 
pecially as I am told by an eye-witness how strong and hardy the chicks 

aPPe The°two”following quotations from “The Feathered World” published 
ill London indicate active interest in Partridge Rocks in England. Excerjrt 
from issue of January 18. 1929: “I crave a little space to make a few 
comments on the Partridge Rock. The combined warmth and richness of 
the brilliant red and glossy black of the' Partridge males, with the beau¬ 
tiful pencilled markings of the female in charming contrast of rich mahog¬ 
any-brown and black, is quite sufficient to arouse the interest of my per¬ 
son keen on poultry. Since the Rev. F. H. ova introduced them into Eng¬ 
land they have made great strides, especially in the West, where well-known 
Red breeders and Canary fanciers have taken them up in earnest. Prob 
ably we shall get some criticism from prominent barred fanciers m intro¬ 
ducing yet one more colored Rock. Well, I say nats off to^the barre: , 
they are fine, but the Partridge are finer. I think before 1929 is at an 
end we shall see some very good specimens at some of our leading shows. 
Apart from this, I hear they soon will he recognized in the laying tes.s. 
If so they will be very creditable to the small fancier. A. Hayman. 
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In Hon. Secretary’s Plymouth Rock Notes of January 25th issue: “Part¬ 
ridge Rocks are now so firmly established that show secretaries can safe*' 
1y put on classes for them; our leading fanciers will guarantee all classes" 
put on.” 

The February 1929 issue of “The Poultry Item” published at Sellers- 
ville, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. carries the following Partridge color com¬ 
ments by Judge J. H. Drevenstedt of Northport, N. Y., who is Standard 
Editor of the “Item.” “A reader of The Poultry Item asks us to discuss 
the correct shade of color of Partridge Wyandottes, as he finds ‘There 
seems .o be considerable disagreement among Judges and Exhibitors on 
this point, some Judges preferring the very dark and others a lighter shad- 
of color.’ ” 

“The American Standard of Perfection defines the surface color of neck, 
back, and wing-bows of the male as ‘a medium shade of rich, brilliant red, 
extending around point of feather’ in hackle and saddle; in the female the 
ground color should be a deep reddish-bay in the neck, back, wing-bows, 
breast and body, the feathers to have three or more distinct black pen- 
cillings. Very dark colored specimens will not meet the standard color 
requirements, but the lighter shade of color will approximate it closely, if 
not too light in neck, back and wing-bows of the male; and in the ground 
color of the female, as found in English-bred Partridge Wyandottes. The 
Poultry Club Standards of England, however, favor a much lighter colored 
bird, the hackle of the male being of a “bright orange yellcw, shading to 
bright lemon yellow”; the color of the female a “light partridge brown, 
quite even and free from red or yellow tinge, each feather plentifully and 
distinctly pencilled with black, the pencilling to follow the form of the 
feather and be even and uniform throughout. Fine, sharply defined pen¬ 
cilling with three or more distinct lines of black is preferred to coarse, 
broad marking, especially in hens, in which the pencilling is generally bet¬ 
ter defined than in pullets.” 

“The color of the English Partridge Wyandotte female is rather at¬ 
tractive, neither too light or too dark, the pencilling being distinctly vis¬ 
ible from without the cage the specimen is penned in. The English male, 
however, is altogether too light and uneven in color. When Judging Part¬ 
ridge Wyandottes, or any other Partridge-colored variety, it is well to bear 
in mind that birds with broad feathers will show up much brighter in color 
with the striping and pencilling more clearly defined, than those with nar¬ 
row feathers, even if there appears little or no difference in the shades of 
color when examined in hand. J. H. Drevenstedt.” 

In his recent book on Plymouth Rocks, Judge John Taylor of England 
bears out Judge Drevenstedt’s version of “orange and yellow hues” as be¬ 
ing in vogue under the English interpretation of Partridge color in male 
and female. Now that the American Standard description of Partridge col¬ 
or is becoming known in England, it will be of real interest to see what 
reaction it has upon our English Brethren who are lovers of the Part- 
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ridge fancy. In the United States one and the same Partridge description 
is used for all Partridge Breeds. Presumably one uniform Partridge Stand¬ 
ard description will eventually prevail for all Partridge breeds in Eng¬ 
land, also. L. C. A. 


“GETTING TOGETHER” 

By PENCILINE 

How many years have you bred Partridge Rocks ? 

Here are some interesting breeder records: S. A. Noftzger 31 years; 
J. W. and H. J. Hunt 30 years ; Bird Bros. 21 years ; Dr. W. J. Pirie 20 years; 
L. C. Allen 17 years; Mark T. Marshall 15 years; and the following come 
in the ten year category or better: R LeRoy Armitage; Thos. G. Kinvig; 
Sam F. Raff; George H. Hendry; Albert Ecker; Fred Ritter; H. H. Burley; 
D. M. Barcus; E. A. Hamann; Hoelker Bros.; J. E. Jarvis; and C. E. George. 

It seems that Hoelker Bros., are engaged in clerking duties when not 
occupied with their Partridge Rocks, that our President is familiarly known 
as “Jeff” while F. J. is plain “Mike” to his chums; that “Stoney” Srone- 
brook wields dentistry tools out in Iowa while “L c” alias “Chap” Chap¬ 
man does likewise here in the East; that “Tommy" Thompson is settling 
down to poultry and law since the World W,.i ceased functioning; that 
H. J. “Hi” Hunt is a Civil Engineer; that “Bevo” Beaver can sell shoes in 
his sleep ; that “Doc” Pirie has a body guard of some 1800 National Guards¬ 
men while making the rounds as State Tuberculosis Inspector out in Iowa; 
that “Lawry” Allen is a Maine-i-ac lawyer; that D. E. Crompton is our 
first and only, to date, Partridge Rock breeder in South Africa and that he 
already has surmounted the Barred Rocks at times in the Show Room; that: 
“Roy” Armitage is now with tin W. T. Rawleigh Co. '-hen not with his 
adult and Bantam Partridge Rocks; that Mack Marshall wins sweepstakes 
over everything in the Southland; that Mrs. Geo. Whigam is one of our 
most recent Partridge admirers; that Charles and Cyrus Bird of Bird Bros’, 
fame are busy as the deuce with their Partridge Rock, Bronze Turkey, coal 
mine and other activities; that despite repeated family illnesses S. A. Ncft- 
zer, the originator, is just as enthusiastic as ever over Partridge Rocks- 
that Delbert Dunham is a young man who has his eyes on the laying con¬ 
tests as well as the fancy side of his Partridges; that when “Doc” Pirie 
recommends Mrs. Dawson and P. P. Black to membership, you can bet your 
best hat they will make live-wire members; that Albert Ecker is a funeral 
director. Town Clerk, and Partridge Rock booster; that those Keene N H 
men are contemplating big doings in Partridge aisles in the near future ; 
that “Bill ’ Logan is due to blossom out with a fine string of birds at Chicago 
and at Portland in December; that tho=e other Massachusetts men will also 
be on hand; that Geo. H. Hendry and M. C. Willard are two veteran Eastern 
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breeders; that Bro. Stoddard is the dye house “King” of Georgia; tlpje 
“Palm Beach cloth and Plush Town” boys from Sanfora^'MaineTgenerdlly 
raise a classy chicken or two; that “Louie” Reese is one of our newer hatch¬ 
ery men down in Florida; that Sam Raff has a way of£rotting..out a gem 
of a pullet each year; that Rev. Frederick Eva was the pioneer importer and 
is a prime booster of Partridge Rocks in England; that Wilbur Dickemann 
has some “good ones’ over in New Jersey; that those New gngland men 
have staged some notable Meets; that “Doc” Yallaly knows hi$ horses over 
in Missouri; that D. M. Barcus is momentarily out of the! breed|iig game, but 
looks forward to resuming activities with the Partridges ; that we hope “Bill” 
Crites from Missouri will trot out a bird or two that will “ShowrUs” what s 
what; that Bro. Cornelius and our other newer members can set a fine ex¬ 
ample by competing at the Club Meets; and that Mrs. Fern Smith, is a most 
enthusiastic breeder and admirer of Partridge Rocks. 


MARSHALL’S PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

are bred within twenty miles of the Great Smoky Mountain 
National Park in East Tennessee. Fifteen years of breed¬ 
ing Plymouth Rocks exclusively has produced one of the best 
strains in the Southland. 

WINNING RECORD FOR 1930 AS FOLLOWS:: 


Good Breeders and Show Birds 
Write for prices on 

Atlanta Winter Poultry 
Show, Atlanta Georgia. 

In competition with six oth¬ 
er Partridge Rock 
Breeders. 

Cock 1 
Hens 1-3-6 
Cockerels 7 
Pullets 1-4 
Old Pen 1 

No Young Pen shown. 
Silver Cup for best Hen in 
the entire show. 


for sale at reasonable prices. 
Stock and Etgs. 

East Tennessee Division 
Fair Knoxville, Tennessee 
Sept. 20-29, 1930. 

Cocks 1-2-3-4 5 

Hens 1-2-3-4-5 

Cockerels 1-2-3-4-5 

Pullets 1-2-3-4-5 

Old Pen 1-2-3-4-5 

Young Pen 1-2-3-4-5 

Best Pen in the Ameri¬ 
can Class. 


MACK T. MARSHALL 

SEVIERVILLE, TENNESSEE. 
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;lit: Cyrus M. Bird ami Charles E. Bird. Meyersrlale, Pa. 


ALBERT ECKER 

BREEDER OF 

PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

STOCK FOR S/M/E EGGS IN SEASON 

MILFORD, ILLINOIS. 
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YOU ARE INVITED AND URGED 
TO JOIN 

The American Partridge Plymouth Rod. Club 

Members Receive 
Monthly Club Magazine, 

Partridge Rock Guide Book 
and 

All the regular Club reports and benefits 

FREE OF CHARGE 

You will receive more than your money’s worth and 
a lot of pleasure and benefit besides. 



Club Emblems available at about $3.00 each, either 
size. Send your $1.00 dues for a year’s 
membership to 

L. C. ALLEN, Se^y.-Treas. 

Box 35, Sanford, Maine. 
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Partridge Plymouth Rocks 

America’s Proven Champions 

BEST FOR EGOS BEST FOR MEAT 

BEST FOR PRIZES 

If you are interested in Partridge Plymouth Rocks and in¬ 
terested in the best strain of this variety, don’t fail to get 
our Special Partridge Plymouth Rock Catalog, which"glves all 
our great winning records in detail made in America’s best 
shows, and fully explains why our strain stands supreme from 
a beauty as well as utility standpoint. We can furnish you 
the best breeding stock, as well as the greatest prize winners. 
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1970 Breed Book 


THE 

AMERICAN PARTRIDGE 
PLYMOUTH ROCK CLUB 



Standard Bred 

Both Large Birds and Bantams 


Sixtieth Anniversary of the Breed 
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Van Bonneau 
Dodson, Texas 
Club President 


Harold Hulbert 


Burlington, Wisconsin 
Club Vice President 
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SOME THOUGHTFUL BRIEFINGS ON PARTRIDGE ROCKS 
FROM PRESIDENT VAN BONNEAU 
Dodson, Texas 

A great challenge faces the breeders of fancy poultry today. The 
changes in urban and rural life in the last forty years have forced many 
pcultrymen out of business. 

I have been breeding Partridge color for thirty-three years, twenty- 
seven years being devoted exclusively to Partridge Rocks. I started with 
the best blood lines in America and gradually developed my own strain. 
Am thankful to go to seasoned breeders from time to time for new blood. 
I have never been able to breed a perfect fowl though the quality does 
keep improving. Faults in the birds do show up; still I enjoy every minute 
I devote to my chickens. 

We all must study the Standard of Perfection carefully and endeavor 
to produce better Partridge Rocks. Select fine males that have masculine 
features, five point combs, arched necks, full rounded fronts, deep bodies, 
and backs of ideal length and width. The tails should spread nicely from 
top to bottom and from side to side. 

The females likewise should have standard shape and size, with legs 
well set in the center of their bodies with beautiful reddish-bay color 
and tiie best penciling possible, preferably triple penciling on each feather. 



\ 
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BOV Oklahoma City 
Van Bonneau 


Vigor always is important and freedom from serious defects such 
as feather stubs, twisted feathers, split wings, or whiteness. 

In the male deep red color is important, uniformly even color in his 
hackle, back, wing bows, and lower saddle feathers is advisable. Medium 
slate undercolor, rich yellow legs, full bay eyes, and rich red combs as 
well as descendancy from fine exhibition parents of several generations 
past can help tremendously. 

The same thoughts apply in breeding fine females. A deep even shade 
of reddish bay ground color throughout and with clear-cut pencilings, 
triple whenever possible and crescentic in form. While dusky yellow is 
permitted in the legs, the true yellow can be realized in the best speci¬ 
mens. Extreme opposites or variations in colors should be avoided as a 
rule. 

With careful planning fine males and females, I find, in be produced 
from the same mating. Blood testing is important and inaeed usually re¬ 
quired today. 

Nature has adorned Partridge varieties of poultry with beautiful 
color patterns. The black breast, body, and tail and the solid green center 
striping of the male along with his rich brilliant red surface color causes 
him to stand out in majestic glory and to blend beautifully with his fe¬ 
male mate of reddish-bay and black pencilings. 

Let us exhibit our fine specimens each year, particularly at the annual 
National Club Meet, both large birds and Bantams, and keep them crowing 
lustily. 

— 2 — 
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BEGINNINGS 

From Mrs. Leonora C. Hering, Saratoga, California 

In the “Plymouth Rock Standard and Breed Book” (1919), now very 
rare and costly, there is a chapter on Partridge Plymouth Rocks which 
includes a lengthy article by Sam A. Noftzger of Wabash, Indiana, the 
originator of one of the finest strains of this breed. He tells the reasons 
that prompted him—admiration for the handsome Partridge plumage, 
desire for a breed that would develop flesh rapidly and also produce 
large egg yields, and the question: “if a Partridge Wyandott'. why not a 
Partridge Plymouth Rock?” 

Mr. Noftzger tells of his first cross in 1898—Dark Cornish males with 
scantily leg-feathered Partridge Cochin hens. The next year he bred the 
pullets of that mating with Golden Wyandotte males, mostly single¬ 
comb sports. Then in 1900 the young of those matings were bred back 
to the 1899 generation. Leg feathering disappeared rapidly, but shape 
and station were wrong and color almost black. 

Year by year Mr. Noftzger tells of his crosses, his successes and 
failures. No new blood was introduced, improvement was by selection 
and judicial crosses only. By 1908 he produced over 100 choice show fowls, 
and a number of these won at America’s leading exhibitions. 

In the same book there are shorter accounts of the development of 
other strains, in New York, Pennsylvania, Massachusetts and Michigan. 
Other breeds were used by these other originators—Partridge Cochins 
of course, and Golden Wyandottes, Brown Leghorns, and Golden pen¬ 
cilled Hamburgs. The resulting birds which had the blood of egg breeds 
in their makeups, not surprisingly were the best egg producers; those 
with Comish and Wyandotte blood the better meat birds. All had Part¬ 
ridge Cochin background, which showed in their shape as well as color, 
and from which occasional “stubs” persisted. 

The copyright on this book has long run out. Anyone wishing Xerox 
copies of the entire article should communicate with the writer (of this 
article). 

A feature of the Partridge Plymouth Rock often overlooked in the 
articles about their beauty, is that their color is also protective. This was 
clearly demonstrated by the late president of the Partridge Plymouth Rock 
Club, Mrs. Rose Hurdle. 

For reasons of health, Mrs. Hurdle had to take her husband into the 
deeply wooded region of the Ozarks. There the local people told her 
it would be impossible to have chickens because “the varmints” would 
get them. They thought all chickens were white! Mrs. Hurdle wrote the 
Department of Agriculture in Washington, for suggestions. They told 
her about the Partridge Plymouth Rocks newly perfected by Mr. 
Noftzger, and gave her his address. She sent for a pen of them, and their 
coloring proved protective indeed to be their security against both hawks 
and ground predators. 
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Honorary Life Member and Club Di¬ 
rector Mrs. Leonora C. Hering, Saratoga, 
Calif., (formerly of Los Altos, Calif.) 
Donor of annual cash award on Best 
Female at National Club Meets. 

To remember Mrs. Rose F. Hurdle Mrs. 
Hering is giving her collection of rare 
and valuable poultry books to Kansas 
State University in memory of Mrs. 
Hurdle (1877-1948) who was a pioneer 
poultry breeder and a past president of 
our club. 


Mrs. Hurdle bred and showed Partridge Plymouth Rocks for many 
years, and took foundation stock with her when she moved to southern 
California. So skillful was she in fixing fine feather pattern in hens, that 
years after her death a poultry judge in the middle west told this writer 
that he could recognize the Hurdle ancestry of hens as he went around 
the shows, judging. Her strain of Partridge Rocks was kept alive in all its 
beauty and productivity by our member, Judge Andrew Stodel of Van 
Nuys, California, and other breeders. 
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(Left to right) Laurence C. Allen (Bf.au-Sile Farm), Sanford, Maine: Joseph L. Hoel- 
ker (Hoelker Bros.), Oldenburg, Indiana; Frank G. Barker, Kimball, Minn.; Paul 
Carpenter. Dayton, Ohio; Mrs. Agnes Barker. Kimball. Minn.; Judge Ben F. Ricketts. 
Zanesville. Ohio; Bob DeLancey (Poultry Press), York, Pa.; H. T. Bain. Indianapolis, 
Indiana; F. J. Hoelker (Hoelker Bros.), Oldenburg, Indiana. 

Group at National Meet The American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club. Indian¬ 
apolis, January 2, 1960. 

PARTRIDGE ROCKS. LARGE AND BANTAMS 

By F. J. Hoelker, Oldenburg, Indiana 
(Hoelker Brothers) 

There is no better general purpose chicken than the Partridge Rocks; 
and you have beauty in addition. This applies to both the large and the 
Bantams. 

Every fancier should take up the original (the large) Partridge Rock 
if he or she possibly can, this also pertains to all other breeds and 
varieties of large fowl or else they will soon become extinct, otherwise 
we will only have illustrations with pictures and records in books to 
bring back fond memories. 

Bantams, with few exceptions are miniature imitations of their larger 
counterparts. Due to unavoidable circumstances, we reluctantly gave up 
breeding and exhibiting the large birds after having them for thirty-six 
years; but Partridge Rocks are just part of us, so decided to continue 
with them as bantams. 
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The Patridge Rock bantam is a comparatively new variety. However, 
more are seen at the shows in all parts of the country each year. In color 
and markings they are equal to the large, but will take concerted effort 
to improve the type. It is our experience that birds with the best Rock type 
still come somewhat over size. This can be overcome by selective breeding. 


Standard weights for Plymouth Rock Bantams are: cocks, 36 oz., hens, 
32 oz., pullets, 28 oz., and cockerels, 32 oz. Therefore, are A arge enough to* 
be valuable for meat and eggs. They are prolific layers. 


Contrary to general belief the partridge color is not harder to breed 
than other parti-colored, varieties, in fact, easier than some. It is a natural 
color pattern, several species of wild birds have similar color and mark¬ 
ings. Thus following simple fundamental rules in breeding the shade of 
color in males, color and crescentic markings of the female can be main¬ 
tained and improved. 


Much has been written about double mating causing confusion to the 
beginner. I say, forget about it. To carry out a double mating system is 
fine if you have plenty of room and housing. Remember, it’s’ like main¬ 
taining two varieties of Partridge Rocks, not worth the effort. 


It is my opinion that there are no breeders today who have two dis¬ 
tinct lines, one to produce exhibition males and another to produce ex¬ 
hibition females. Good males and females will result by single matings, 
which really is the female line. This method will result in beautiful cres¬ 
centic pencillings in the female. The males will have more or less red 
in breast and fluff, but also get a fair percentage of exhibition quality 
males with the desired greenish black breast and fluff. 


Have a balanced breeding program. Use males with red tinge in 
breast and fluff, but not to excess, also males of exhibition quality or 
nearly so. Select well pencilled females. Above all, use birds of good 
Rock type. 


The Partridge Rocks have remarkable resistance to disease. If prop¬ 
erly taken care of will live to a ripe old age. 


Every person should have a hobby. There is nc hobby more healthful 
and fascinating than breeding and exhibiting standard bred chickens, es¬ 
pecially Partridge Plymouth Rocks both the large birds and the bantams. 
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PARTRIDGE ROCK BANTAME 

By J. L. Hoelker, Oldenburg, Indiana 
(Hoelker Brothers) 

It is a pleasure for me to write an article on Partridge Rock Bantams, 
our hobby for the last eleven years, having bred the large birds from 
1922 to 1958. 

Webster gives the following definition of the word, bantam: “From 
Bantam, Java, as the source of the original breed. A fowl of any of the 
many small breeds.” 

Therefore, the Partridge Rock Bantam had to have a gene from the 
original bantam. No doubt, most of the Partridge Rock bantams of today 
originated from a single comb Partridge Wyandotte bantam which in, 
turn got its bantam gene from the Partridge Cochin bantam, the latter 
being bred from the large Partridge Cochin. What bantam gene was used 
in creating the smaller Partridge Cochin is unknown to me. Perhaps, the 
Partridge Cochin bantam fancier could give the proper information in 
regard to the history of the original breeding. 

In breeding Partridge Rock bantams in the last eleven years, we 
have endeavored to stress Rock type above all else, and have been very 
successful in our efforts. It takes time and patience, but in the long rm* 
it generally pays off. 

Having bred the large Partridges for thirty-six years, we finally de¬ 
cided to breed the bantams for reasons of easy handling, high express 
rates, at the same time getting the same thrill in breeding and showing. 


Veteran West Coast Breeders of Partridge Plymouth Rocks I , 

Left to right: Robert Pierce/ Chaisworth, Calif.; Frank Stanley (deceased),. Sun Val¬ 
ley. Calif.; Past Club President Andrew M. Stodel. Van Nuys. Calif. . j f 
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Partridge Rock bantams have fared very well in competition with 
their larger cousins. They have been very successful in competing witn 
the larger birds for specials at the club shows when awards were open 
for both to compete. At the National Club meet held at Indianapolis m 
1966, a bantam cockerel won color special over all Partridge Rocks com¬ 
peting, both large and bantams; also best female and best opposite sex 
over all the Partridges in the Rock family. 

The Partridge Rock bantam egg laying ability is of the very best, 
laying a nice sized egg of good quality. In fact, these small beauties are a 
good if not better winter layers than their larger counterparts. At 'east 
that’s our experience. It’s a daily routine for both of us to have two ban¬ 
tam eggs for breakfast most of the year. 

In conclusion, may we welcome the breeders of the large ^rtndge 
Rocks to give their smaller cousins a fair trial. You will not be 'in P 
pointed. The same pleasure, thrill, and enjoyment will be waitingo 
you in the event you decide to share part of your poultry ranch witn 


Walter D. Briggs 
Springfield, Mass. 
Venerable former 
Club Secretary Treasurer 
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Group Photo at 1933 Chicago World's Fair "Century of Progress" Poultry 
Exposition. Coliseum, October 11th 


Front row, leff to right: J. E. Gregory, Sprjngville, Iowa; Dr. W. J- Pine, Past 
President (deceased). Springville, Iowa; Sam A. Noftzger, originator of breed (de¬ 
ceased), Wabash, Indiana; Laurence C. Allen (Beau-Site Farm), Sanford, Maine. 

Rear row. lei. to right: Cyrus M. Bird (deceased) (Bird Bros.), Meyersdale, Penn¬ 
sylvania; Judge Harry Atkins, Davenport. Iowa. 

A DELIGHTFUL MEMORY 

It was over 60 years ago when I saw a flock of Partridge Plymouth 
Rocks for the first time. The place was Melrose, Massachusetts, where I 
lived and went to school. And this is how it all happened. 

I was returning home from a walk on a Sunday afternoon in October 
when I came upon a neat little cottage bordering the road. It had been 
freshly painted white; had green shutters; and the premises were ex¬ 
ceedingly tidy. On the front lawn a well-bred flock of Partridge Plymouth 
Rock pullets was busy scratching amongst the multi-colored leaves which 
had blcwn off a large maple tree nearby. They were such handsome speci¬ 
mens of the breed. And how I admired the beautiful penciling of their 
feathers. I gazed in amazement as the setting sun flashing through the 
maple tree seemed to turn their plumage into burnished gold. 

A few minutes later the little flock scampered out of sight behind 
the cottage. I left the happy scene with much misgiving and sauntered 
along home. 

Over the years i have never forgotten the picture that those magnifi¬ 
cent fowl so indelibly etched on my memory. 

(A true story written by Louis V. Rowe, Fosgate Road, Berlin, Mass.) 
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Left lo right: Roy J. Whiiener, Cll'b Past President, Valdese, N.C. and Rev. Thos. 
E. Thompson, late of Hendersonville, N.C. 


SOME HISTORIC REVERIES 

The American Partridge Plymouth Rock Club from its founding 
September 12, 1931 until now, February 10, 1970, has enjoyed the active 
support of a group of some thirty to fifty devoted members spread 
throughout the United States with an occasional booster from Canada, 
Cuba, England, and even South Africa. 

Back in the golden era of poultry fancier farmers, 1910-1916, there 
were two seoarate Partridge Plymouth Rock Clubs which later merged 
and eventually were supplemented by another predecessor club to our 
present club. 

It is heartwarming to recall the fine efforts and enthusiasm of Part¬ 
ridge Plymouth Rock breeders and boosters of long standing. We won’t 
soon forget men like Sam Noftzger, late of North Manchester, Indiana, 
principal founder of this beautiful and useful Partridge variety of the 
Plymouth Rock breed of poultry; nor the active years of the late F. N. 
Perkins, Freeport, Illinois; and stalwarts such as the illustrious Bird 
Bros., Cyrus M. and Charles E. Bird, late of Meyersdale, Pa.; nor Dr. 
W. C. Crocker late of Foxboro, Mass.; W. F. Fotterall late of Philadelphia, 
Pa . or R. G. Bulfinton late of Fall River, Mass. We recall with fond mem¬ 
ories Dr. W. J. Pirie late of Springville, Iowa, R.. A. Muth, late of Hunting- 
ton, W. Va„ and Porter P. Black late of West Liberty, Iowa to name but 
a few of our top calibre earlier developers of the majestic Partridge 
Plymouth Rock. In more recent years such names as Rose F. Hurdle, An- 
— 10 — 
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Unretouchsd photo of Charles and Marion Allen (ages 11 and 10) with Pencilina 
Queen their Dad’s Grand Champion Beau-Site Farm Partridge Rock Hen at Okla¬ 
homa City December 4. 1946. where Judge Harry Atkins of Davenporl. Iowa met up 
with 106 specimens at the National Club Meet. 


drew M. Stodel, Beau-Site Farm, Hoelker Bros., Roy J. Whitener, Van 
Bonneau, Henry K. Miller, E. Billings Miner, Tom Darden, Harold A. Hul- 
bert and Charles G. Hillenbrand readily come to mind. 

Here are some of the notable Partridge Plymouth Rock Club Meet 
events over the years: 153 birds at Atlanta, Ga. Oct. 1939 when Judge 
Arthur O. Schilling and Judge Fred Otte Officiated; 143 birds at Athol, 
Mass. Dec. 1928 Frank Ccok. Judge; 119 birds at Iowa City, Iowa Dec. 
1927-Jan. 1928; 106 birds at Oklahoma City, Okla. Dec. 1946 under Judge 
Harry A. Atkins; and 81 birds at Madison Square Garden, New York 
City Feb. 1915. Other highly competitive and memorable Club Meets have 
occurred at the big Penna. Farm Show in Harrisburg; at North Manches¬ 
ter, Ind. founding site of Partridge Rocks with grand old Sam Noftzger 
in attendance; Los Angeles, Calif.; York, Pa.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Boston. Mass.; Dubuque, Iowa.; Omaha, Nebr., and New Orleans, La. 
when Judge Ben F. Ricketts officiated. 
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At York, Pa. National Club Meet October 30. 1965 

Left to right: E. B. Miner, Robt. Booth. Judge Paul Bentz, Thos. Darden, Frank¬ 
lin, Va., Larry Allen, Sanford, Maine; Dick Horstman, RD 4, Burgetlstown, Pa.; M. 
P. Tait. Orefield Post Office. Guihsville, Pa. 

During the last five or six years the Partridge Rock Bantam entries 
have exceeded in numbers the large bird entries. The Club tries to en¬ 
courage both the large bird and the Eantam entries in allotting the 
awards. 

It appears that many breeds of poultry go back to the wild red Jungle 
Fowl of India (Gallus Bankiva) and the Cochin China or Chinese Shanghai 
Fowl dating back to 1400 B.C. and which came to England and America 
in the mid-1800’s. It appears that Partridge Cochins were a Standard Breed 
in 1874. A detailed history of the origin and development of Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks is reported in the 116 page Club Guide Book issued in 
1931 and in the club Breed Book published in 1953. 

The official Standard of Perfection of The American Poultry Asso¬ 
ciation Inc. is the Supreme Court of domesticated land fowl and wate 
ciation Inc. is the Supreme Court of domesticated land fowl and water 
fowl. The Standard contains some 343 breeds and varieties and over 200 
illustrations. The color plate on the ideal Partridge male and female 
plumage in the Standard of Perfection is priceless. Every breeder should 
own a copy of this precious book. E. C. Shultz is Secretary of the A.P.A., 
East 4th St.. Crete, Nebraska 68333. Perhaps the first ail poultry show 
in America dates back to 1649 at Boston Common. In earlier years birds 
used to be judged on points by score card but more recently by comparison 
of the entries on hand. In each class but under the regulations as set forth 
in the Standard of Perfection of the American Poultry Association de- 
— 12 — 
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At National Club Meet Boston Show 

Front, left to rghl: E. Billings Miner, North Slonington. Conn.; Alraon Mowry. 
Cranston, R.I.: Show Supt. Justin Southwick, Blackstone, Mass. 

Sianding, left to right: L. C. Allen (Beau-Site Farm). Sanford, Maine; Wiliiam 
Lyons (deceased), Milford. Mass.; APA Judge Charles Wabeck. Durham. N.H.: Boas' 
West, Hadley, Mass.: Fred Crockett. Douglas, Mass. (Leo Wall Photo) 


daring how much emphasis shall be given to color, shape, size, feather 
markings, condition, weight, etc. In the Plymouth Rock large birds the 
cock should weigh 9J lbs., the cockerel 8 lbs., hen 7i. lbs., and pullet 6 
lbs. Please see other articles herein for further details in various aspects 
of both large birds and Bantams. 

It is interesting to note the changes in describing the ideal plumage 
in male and female from time to time. Today the top notch Partridge 
Plymouth Rock males grace the Show Hall with a medium shade of rich, 
brilliant red surface color and with solid lustrous greenish-black centre 
stripes in neck, back, and saddle feathers while showing an intense or 
distinct black body, fluff, and breast. And today’s ideal Partridge Rock 
female now carries a medium shade of deep or intense reddish-bay (that 
is, rich, deep reddish-brown) as her dominant surface color and with 
three or more distinct crescentic pencilings of a deep reddish-bay alter¬ 
nating with her distinct black pencilings crescentic in form, uniformly 
spaced, clear-cut. and conforming to the shape of her feathers in neck, 
back, breast, body and fluff. In the Partridge female a distinct black is 
preferred more than in the male, although a greenish-black sheen may 
sometimes appear in some sections. Greenish sheen on the Partridge 
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male’s breast and main tail feathers afford a charming deviation from 
his distinct black body and fluff. A slight edging of red in the fluff may 
be tolerated, but we Partridge admirers need not be too concerned over 
the exact tone of colors or as to the exact quantity of sheen so long as 
extremes are avoided and clarity in markings, and richness and evenness 
of tone are present. Gen ne slate undercolor, nicely rounded five point 
single combs, together with full reddish-bay eyes, good yellow legs, good 
body posture, and vigor complete the main points in our ideal general- 
purpose fowl. 

Poultry Press, York, Pa. and Feather Fancier, Erin, Ontario, Canada 
merit the interest of all Chicken Fanciers. American Bantam Association, 
Geo. Fitterer, Sec’y., P. O. Box 464, Chicago, Ill. 60690 offers publications 
of special interest to the Bantam folks. 

Both the Club Guide Book of 1931 and the Club Breed Book of 1953 
contain the full Clu 2 Constitution and By Laws. Separate copies of same 
are available while •me supply lasts. Annual Club dues are still only two 
dollars for a full yew membership. 

The object of .he Club is to encourage the promotion and develop¬ 
ment of Partridge Plymouth Rocks as ideal general-purpose fowl through 
the coaperative efforts of all the Club Members. 

Club elections are conducted by the Election Commissioner bien¬ 
nially in even ears in April. During March in election years the Direc¬ 
tors shall nor nate three members for each office, including 18 nominees 
of Directors large. 

Before arch 1st in election years any member may express to the 
Club Pres nt or Secretary his willingness or desire to be nominated to a 
particular :fice and he may recommend other members to serve in some 
office. 

Du ig March in each year the Directors shall nominate two or more 
Show 1 >r the National Club Meets, such Shows for District, Regional, 
and F' e Meets as they deem best, and two or more Judges for such 
Meet 


iefore March first in each year any member may recommend to the 
C President or Secretary such Meet choices and such Judge choices 
ae deems best to be considered for possible nomination by the Direc- 


Balloting first week in April. 
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Past President Roy J. Whitener, Valdese, N.C. and Walter R Briggs, 
venerable former Clnb Secretary-Treasurer, Sprmgftdd,A Hulbert 
President Van Bonneau, Dodson, Tex., Vice President Harold A. Hulberb 
Burlington, Wis., and several more Club Members have been assisting 
your Committee Chairman Larry Allen, Sanford Maine in promotion and 
publication of this new Club Breed Book. We all have given the projec. 
sincere thought and effort, and aside from cash available from the adver¬ 
tisements and from distribution of copies of the rooklet at a dollar pir 
copy the remaining cost of the project is being underwritten by donation 
from a club member without further cost to the club or to the members. 
Receipts from further distribution of the booklet will go into the club 
treasury. Full details of the booklet is on record at the office of the Club 
Secretary-Treasurer. 


At least once each year the Club Secretary-Treasurer issues a club 
financial report to each member, and to date there always has been a 
moderate net cash balance in the club treasury. 


We Partridge Rock Fanciers whose genuine interest in the breed 
and/or the club dates back from ten to fifty-five years in time and who 
have many priceless experiences and memories, including in some in¬ 
stances the rare privilege of exhibiting and of personally attending the 
annual National Club Meets, from ten to thirty or more events. 


We all, I am sure, have had our off years in health or in bad experi¬ 
ences from wild animals of poisoning, or thefts, or what else. But our 
true Fancier Spirit persists and we do continue onward to bask in rare 
good fellowship and enjoyable observation and fascination when we 
happen upon really outstanding males or females whether large birds or 
Bantams in this, our chosen Partridge Rock breed. 

Nowadays there prevails a wonderful and widespread interest in 
raising and exhibiting Fancy breeds and varieties of chickens in some 
European countries and in Canada. History does repeat and some fine 
day there will be a grand revival of chicken fanciers and poultry shows 
in the United States. Meanwhile we all need to encourage the perpetua¬ 
tion of good breeding stock and the active interest of young folk in rais¬ 
ing fine breeds like Partridge Plymouth Rocks, both the large birds and 
the Bantams. 


February 10, 1970 


LCA 
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Gary Hardel, Bongards. Minn. This young man, aged 16, made a Sweepstakes 
Showing with his outstanding Partridge Rocks at the National Meet, Minneapolis 
October, 1969. 


Original sketch of Partrdge Rock Bantams, male and female, by Robert A. Gary 
and obtained by courtesy oi his grandfather, Frank! L. Gary. 5 Barbara Dr., Cross¬ 
wicks, N.J. 08515. 
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LARGE PARTRIDGE ROCKS 


Thirty-seven years with Partridge color, 
thirty of those years with Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
VAN BONNEAU 

Box 411 

Dodson, Texas 79230 


Breeding and Boosting 
The most beautiful and useful fowl 
Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
Stock and Eggs 

Sold only on Yards by appointment 
No Sunday Sales 

ROY J. WHITENER 
Rte. 1 Box 140 
Valdese, N. C. 28690 


HOELKERS PARTRIDGE ROCKS 
Since 1922 

Bantams Exclusively Since 1958 
National Club Meet 
1966 Indianapolis, Ind. Awards 
Best OS 

Best Colored Male 
Best Female 

Large Bantam Competing 
1st Ckl. Best Bantam 
1st Hen Best Pencilled Bantam 
Top Winnings at York, Pa. and 
Richmond, Va., Club Meets 
Hoelker Bros. 

Oldenburg, Ind. 47036 
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American Partridge Plymouth 
Rock Club — National Meets 
York. Pa. 1965 
Richmond, Va. 1967 
THOMAS I. DARDEN 
P. O. Box 207 
Franklin, Virginia 23851 


Partridge Plymouth Rocks 
(large) 

Winners for last 20 years 
Slock available at all limes 

HAROLD HULBERT 

R. 1 Box 669 
Burlington, Wisconsin 53105 


For Fine Partridge Rocks 

contact 

CARLE. Mi LAUGHLIN 

Rt. 2 Box 1494 

Largo, Florida 


EXHIBIT 

a Partridge Rock or two 
*\t Club Meet 
and Other Shows 

Visit t ie Shows 

Enjoy the outstanding birds and 
Good Fellowship 
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BEAU-SITE FARM 
PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 
Dirigo Strain — Large Birds Only 1914-1969 
279 Main Street# Sanford, Maine 04073 (2d7) 324-2160 

In 1514 Larry Allen's Dad# a local attorney, became interested in Partridge 
Plymouth Rocks. He raised some each year until his decease in 1917. Ex¬ 
cept for college and law school years, son Larry Allen, has made a life¬ 
time hobby of Partridge Plymouth Rocks. For some 35 years Mrs. Alice 
E. Carpenter has hatched and raised the Beau-Site Farm chickens at the 
small Carpenter farm home in Alfred, Maine, on the left bank of Shaker 
Pond. 

Special awards won Beau Site Farm entries at the annual National Club 
Meets include: The Noftzger Display Shield at Boston, 1942 at Dubuque 
and at Portland, Maine 1945; the Dr. W. J. Pirie Memorial Trophy for Best 
Bird at Oklahoma City 1946; at Madison Square Garden 1949; at St. Paul, 
Minn. 1950; Silver Platter, Atlanta, Ga. Oct. 1939; Best Display in entire 
Show; Governor of Iowa Trophy 1942; Best Display in entire Show; Bird 
Bros. Memorial Trophy, best display Boston 1953 and New Orleans. La., 
Chest of Silverware Grand Champion Trio Bosion 1953. 

Other top awards at Chicago, Harrisburg, Indianapolis, North Manchester, 
Ind., Los Angeles, York, Pa. and Omaha. 

On numerous occasions over the years Beau-Site Farm customers have 
taken the Blue Ribbons at the Top Shows. 

Beau-Site Farm salutes all good Partridge Rock Fanciers and especially 
hails younger breeders like Tommy Stanley and Gary Hardel. 


Grand Champion Partridge Plymouth Rock Trio (lit old Trio) National Club Meet, Bos¬ 
ton, Mass. Jan. 1953. Bred and owned by Beau-Site Farm. L. C. Allen, prop., Sanford, 
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PARTRIDGE 

Male 

HEAD: Web of feather, lustrous rich red. 

NECK: Hackle -- web of feather, lustrous greenish 
black with a narrow lacing of medium shade of rich, 
brilliant red; shaft black. 

Front of neck -- black. 

6/>CK: Back, including Saddle - web of feather, 
lustrous, greenish black with narrow facing of a 
medium shade of rich brilliant red, a slight shafting 
of rich red permissible. Rich brilliant red 
predominating on surface of upper back; saddle 
matching with hackle in color. 

TAIL: Main Tail -- web, black. 

Main and Lesser Sickles -- lustrous, greenish black. 
Coverts -- lustrous greenish black, laced with 
medium shade of rich brilliant red. 

WINGS: Fronts -- black. 

Bows -- a medium shade of rich brilliant red. 
Coverts -- lustrous, greenish black, forming a 
distinct wing bar of this color across entire wing 
when folded. 

Primaries -- black, with narrow edging of reddish 
bay on lower webs. 

Secondaries - lower webs black with lower half 
reddish bay, terminating with black at end of each 
feather; upper webs, black; secondaries when 
folded forming a triangular reddish bay wing-bay 
between the wing bar and tips of secondary 


feathers. 

BREAST: Lustrous, greenish black. 

BODY AND FLUFF: Body - black Fluff - black, 
slightly tinged with red. 

LEGS AND TOES: Lower Thighs - black Shanks and 
Toes - (For Partridge Cochin large and bantam) 
shank and toe plumage color - see individual breed 
and variety description, pg. 78). 

UNDERCOLOR OF ALL SECTIONS: Slate. 

Female 

Note- Pencilings in all Partridge Varieties should be 
distinct in sharp contrast to the ground color, 
be regular in shape, i r liform in width, and 
conform to the contour of the feather. 

Each feather in the back, breast, body, wing 
bows and thighs should have three or more 
pencilings. 

HEAD: Deep reddish bay. 

NECK: Hackle - black, slightly penciled with deep 
reddish bay and laced with reddish bay. 

Front of Neck - penciled same as breast. 

BACK: Deep reddish bay, with distinct black 
pencilings. 

TAIL: Main Tail - black, except two top feathers which 
have - lower webs, black; upper webs, deep 
reddish bay, penciled with black. 

Coverts- deep reddish bay with distinct black 
pencilings. 

WINGS: Fronts Bows and Coverts - deep reddish bay 
with distinct black pencilings. 

Primaries - black with deep reddish bay diagonal 
pencilings on lower webs. 

Secondaries - lower webs, deep reddish bay with 
black pencilings, extending well around tips of 
feathers; balance of upperwebs, black. 

BREAST: Deep reddish bay with distinct black 
pencilings. 

BODY AND FLUFF: Body - deep reddish bay, with 
distinct black pencilings. 

Fluff - deep reddish bay penciled with dull black. 

LEGS AND TOES' LowerThighs- deep reddish bay, 
penciled with black. 

Shanks and Toes - (For Partridge Cochin (Large 
and bantam) shank and toe plumage color - see 
individual breed and variety description, pg. 78). 

UNDERCOLOR OF ALL SECTIONS: Slate. 

APPLIES TO: Chantecler, Cochin, Plymouth Rock, 
Wyandotte, (large and bantam). 
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Lreeds and Varieties Officially Recognized 
By The American Poultry Association, Inc. 
LARGE CHICKENS 

CLASS 

AMERICAN 

ADMITTED TO 
STANDARD 


PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


. Barred 

.White 

. Buff 

. Silver Penciled 

. Partridge 

. . . . Columbian 
.Blue 


DOMINIQUES 


WYANDOTTES 


.. Silver Laced 
Golden Laced 

.White 

.Black 

. Buff 

.... Partridge 
Silver Penciled 
. . . Columbian 
.Blue 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


Single Comb 
. Rose Comb 


RHODE ISLAND WHITES 


CHANTECLERS 


. . . White 
Partridge 


JERSEY GIANTS 


NEW HAMPSHIRES 


DELAWARES 


_____ 



















































PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

The first breed of poultry to bear this name was first 
exhibited at America's first poultry show, held at Boston, 
Massachusetts 1849. It is believed that these original 
fowls lost their identity and that the progenitors of our 
present Barred Plymouth Rocks were first exhibited at 
Worcester, Massachusetts in 1869. These were 
composites of several blood lines. The first and most 
prominent cross was that of a Dominique male v/ith 
Black Cochin or Black Java females which was 
originally made at Putnam, Connecticut. The 
Dominique male used was not the American or Rose 
Comb Dominique male which became a Standard 
breed in 1874, but a single combed, hawk-colored fowl 
commonly found in that locality. Tnis Plymouth Rock 
was recognized as a distinct breed and was admitted to 
the first American Standard of Excellence, published at 
Buffalo, New York, January 15, 1874. 

Whether the Plymouth Rock originated from a 
Dominique-Black Cochin or from a Dominique Black 
Java cross was for a time a much mooted question 
The fact that "Black Cochin" or "Black Java" has been 
used synonymously in show classifications before the 
first poultry standard was made in 1873 may have led 
to confusing the Java with the Cochin. 

White Plymouth Recks were admitted to the 
American Standard of Perfection in 1888. Some were 
white sports of the Barred variety, other strains trace 
their ancestry to other white fowls. 

Buff Plymouth Rocks became a Standard variety in 
1892. The earliest strains originated in Rhode Island, 
not far from Fall River, Massachusetts, and were first 
exhibited as Golden Buffs, Buff Cochin blood was 
introduced in some strains in New York State. 

Silver Penciled Plymouth Rocks originated in the 
State of New York in 1894 and admitted to the Standard 
in 1907. Dark Brahma and Silver Penciled Wyandotte 
blood were used to produce this variety. 

Partridge Plymouth Rocks became a Standard 
variety in 1909. Partridge Cochin, Dark Cornish, Single 
comb Golden Wyandotte male, Brown Leghorns, 
Golden Laced Wyandottes and Barred Plymouth Rocks 
were amalgamated to form the new variety. 

Columbian Plymouth Rocks originated in Ohio in 
1902, as the result of crosses between Light Brahmas, 
Barred Plymouth Rocks, White Plymouth Rocks and 
Columbian Wyandottes. They were admitted to the 
Standard in 1910. 

Blue Plymouth Rocks were admitted to the 
Standaid at Kansas City, Missouri, in 1920. 


ECONOMIC QUALITIES 

Dual purpose fowls for the production of eggs and 
meat. Color of skin, yellow; color of egg shells, brown 
There may be considerable difference in the shades or 
tints of the shells, which vary from a very light to a dark 
brown, depending on the strain and on the stage of 
production. 

Overlarge specimens are not to be desired, they 
become clumsy and poor producers. They are not the 
active useful fowl desired for this dual purpose breed. 
Quality of feather is of great importance, it usually 
denotes early and complete feathering as well as good 
protective covering. 

STANDARD WEIGHTS 

Cock .9Vs> lbs. Hen.7VI 2 lbs. 

Cockerel .8 lbs. Pullet.6 lbs. 

DISQUALIFICATIONS 

See General Disqualifications and Cutting for Defects. 

SHAPE - MALE 

COMB: Single, medium in size, set firmly on head; thick 
at base, straight and upright, with five well defined 
evenly serrated points, those in front and rear shorter 
than those in middle. Blade not conforming too 
closely to shape of head. (fig. 21). 

BEAK: Moderately short, stout, regularly curved. 

FACE: Surface smooth, skin fine and soft in texture. 

WATTLES: Moderately long, uniform in size, well 
rounded at lower edges. Skin fine and soft in texture, 
free from folds or wrinkles. 

EYES: Large, round, prominent. 

EAR-LOBES: Elongated oval, medium size. 

HEAD: Moderately large. 

NECK: Moderately long, archel. 

Hackle - abundant, flowing well over shoulders. 

BACK: Rather long, broad its entire length flat at 
shoulders; nearly horizontal from neck to saddle, 
then showing a slight concave sweep to tail. 

Saddle Feathers - moderately long, abundant, filling 
in well at juncture of tail. 

TAIL: Medium length, moderately spread carried at an 
angle of thirty degrees (30°) above horizontal, (figs. 
10-11, and forming no apparent angle with back. 
Main Tail Feathers - broad and overlapping. 

Main Sickle - well curved, concealing ends or main 
tail feathers and conforming to general shape of tail. 
Lesser Sickles and Coverts - of medium length, well 
curved and sufficiently abundant to almost conceal 
the stiff main tail feathers when viewed in profile. 

WINGS: Medium size, well folded, lower edge of folded 
wing nearly horizontal. Fronts, well covered by breast 
feathers and points well covered by saddle feathers. 
Primaries and Secondaries- broad and overlapping 
in natural order when wing is folded. 

BREAST: Broad, moderately deep, well rounded. 

BOD 7 AND FLUFF: Body - rather long, broad, deep; 
keel extending well to front and rear of legs. 
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COLOR - MALE AND FEMALE 



Fluff - medium in length, moderately full. 

LEGS AND TOES: Legs set well apart, straight when 
viewed from front. 

Lower Thighs -- large, medium length, well feathered, 
smooth. 

Shanks -- medium length, smooth, stout. 

Toes -- four on each foot; medium in length, straight, 
well spread. 

SHAPE - FEMALE 

COMB: Single, medium in size, set firmly on head, 

straight upright, (see pg. 33 females in production). 
Evenly serrated having five well defined points, those 
in front and rear smaller than those in middle. 

BEAK: Moderately short, stout, regularly curved. 

FACE: Surface smooth, skin fine and soft in texture. 
EYES: Large, round, prominent. 

WATTLES: Medium in size, well rounded at lower 
edges, Skin fine and soft in texture. 

EAR-LOBES: Elongated oval, medium in size. Surface 
smooth, skin fine and soft in texture. 

HEAD: Moderately large. 

NECK: Medium in length, arched. Hackle feathers, 
moderately full, sufficient to cover shoulders and 
blend smoothly and evenly with back. 

BACK: Rather long, broad its entire length, flat at 
shoulders; extending with a slightly concave incline to 
tail; feathers, moderately broad, (see Feather Quality 
(pg. 29). 

TAIL: Medium length, moderately spread, carried at an 
angle of twenty degrees (20°) above the horizontal 
and forming no apparent angle with back. 

Main Tail Feathers - broad and overlapping. 
Coverts - well developed. 

WINGS: Medium size, well folded, lower edges of folded 
wing nearly horizontal. Front well covered by breast 
feathers and points well covered by back feathers. 
Primaries and Secondaries - broad and overlapping 
in natural order when wing is folded. 

BREAST: Broad, moderately deep, well rounded. 
BODY AND FLUFF: Body -- rather long, moderately 
deep, keel extending well to front and rear of legs. 
Fluff - medium in length, moderately full. 

LEGS AND TOES: Legs set well apart and straight when 
viewed from front. 

Lower Thighs -- large, medium in length, well 
feathered, smooth. 

Shanks -- medium in length, smooth, stout. 

TOES - medium in length, straight, well spread, four in 
number on each foot. 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Red or yellow in any part of plumage; two or more 
solid black primaries, or secondaries, or main tail 
feathers; shanks other than yellow or dusky yellow. 
(See General Disqualifications and Cutting for Defects.) 



COMB, FACE, WATTLES AND EAR- LOBES: Bright 
red. 

BEAK: Yellow. 

EYES: Reddish bay. 

SHANKS AND TOES: Yellow. 

PLUMAGE: Web - each feather throughout its length 
crossed with sharply defined, regular, parallel bars of 
alternate light (short of positive white) and dark (short of 
positive black) color, and ending in a narrow dark tip. 

The light and dark bars in each section of the male 
shall be approximately equal in width and moderately 
narrow except in the flight and main tail feathers 
which cairy slightly wider bars due to those feathers 
being wider. The light bars of the female should be 
slightly narrower than the dark ones. A 60% black 
40% white ratio would be about right. The overall 
impression of the females color should be crisp and 
bright, not smokey or dull. All dark bars on a given 
feather should be approximately the same width. 
The same is true of the light bars. In general, the 
width of barring will vary with the size of feathers in 
the various areas of the body, the wider bars being 
found on the larger feathers Much importance is 
attached to the straightness of the barring as it 
crosses each feather. There should be no dark 
overflow into the light bar and no tendency for 
shafting or brownish tinge to the dark bar. The light 
bars on any feather should be of equal width. The 
same is true for the dark bars on any given feather. 

UNDERCOLOR OF ALL SECTIONS: Same as web but 
not as distinct due to looseness of barbs. 

Note - The barred color pattern as it is expressed in 
the Barred Plymouth Rock is due to a sex 
linked gene. Therefore the male carries 2 of 
the genes and the female one. This accounts 
for the slightly lighter overall appearance of 
the male. 



Figure 66 

BARRED PLYMOUTH ROCK FEATHERS 

Male: 1. Hackle 2. Saddle 

Female: 3. Secondary 4. Main Tail 5. Neck 6.Breast 7.Back 8. Body 


WHITE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

COMB, FACE, WATTLES AND EAR-LOBES: Bright red 
BEAK: Yellow. 

EYES: Reddish bay. 

SHANKS AND TOES: Rich yellow. 

PLUMAGE: See description of White Plumage Color, 
page 34. 


BUFF PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

COLOR - MALE AND FEMALE 

COMB. FACE, WATTLES AND EAR- LOBES: Bright 
red. 

BEAK: Yellrw. 

EYES: Reddish bay. 

SHANKS AND TOES: Rich yellow 
PLUMAGE: See description of Buff Plumage Color, page 
35. 


SILVER PENCILED PLYMOUTH 
ROCKS 

DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Shanks and toes other than yellow or dusky yellow. 
(See General Disqualifications and Cutting for Defects.) 

COLOR - MALE AND FEMALE 

COMB, FACE, WATTLES AND EAR- LOBES: Bright 
red. 

BEAK: Dusky yellow, shading to yellow at point. 

EYES: Reddish bay. 

SHANKS AND TOES: Male -- Yellcw. Female Yellow or 
dusky yellow, yellow preferred. 

PLUMAGE: See description of Silver Penciled Plumage 
Color, page 35. 
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PARTRIDGE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 


DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Positive white in main tail feathers, sickles or 
secondaries; shanks other than yellow or dusky yellow. 
(See General Disqualifications and Cutting for Defects.) 

COLOR - MALE AND FEMALE 

COMB, FACE. WATTLES AND EAR-LOBES: Bright red. 

BEAK: Dark horn, shading to yellow at point. 

EYES: Reddish bay. 

SHANKS AND TOE3: Male - Yellow. Female Yellow or 
dusky yellow, yellow preferred. 

PLUMAGE: See description of Partridge Plumage Color, 
page 35. 

COLUMBIAN PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

DISQUALIFICATIONS 

One or more solid black or brown feathers on surface 
of back dark spots or messiness in surface of back or 
saddle appearing in approximately 15 percent or more 
of the feathers of this section, except narrow black 
stripes extending not over half the length of feather in 
saddle and near tail of male, or dark markings in cape 
of either sex; red feathers in plumage. (See General 
Disqualifications and Cutting for Defects.) 

COLOR - MALE AND FEMALE 

COMB, FACE WATTLES AND EAR-LOBES: Bright red. 

BEAK: Yellow, with dark stripe down upper mandible. 

EYES: Reddish bay. 

SHANKS AND TOES: Yellow. 

PLUMAGE: See description of Columbian Plumage 
Color, page 36. 

BLUE PLYMOUTH ROCKS 

DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Red, yellow, or positive white in plumage; shanks 
other than yellow or dusky yellow. (See General 
Disqualifications and Cutting for Defects). 

COLOR - MALE AND FEMALE 

COMB, FACE, WATTLES AND EAR-LOBES: Bright red. 

BEAK: Horn shading to yellow at point. 

EYES: Reddish bay. 

SHANKS AND TOES: Male - Yellow. Female Yellow or 
dusky yellow, yellow preferred. 

PLUMAGE: See description of Blue Plumage Color, 
page 37. 
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CLASS 


[6(oO 


SINGLE COMB CLEAN LEGGED OTHER THAN GAME BANTAMS 


BREEDS 


ADMITTED TO VARIETIES 

STANDARD 


ANCONAS 

ANDALUSIANS 

AUSTRALORPS 

CAMPINES 

CATALANAS .. 
DELAWARES . . 
DORKINGS 

DUTCH . 

FRIZZLES. 


1960 . Single Comb 

1960 . Rose Comb 

1960 . Blue 

1960 . Black 

1960 .Golden 

1960 . Silver 

1960 . Buff 

1960 . Single Comb 

1960 . Colored 

1960 .Silver-Gray 

1992 . Light brown 

1992 . Silver 

1995 . Blue Light Brown 

1996 .All S.C. Breed Varieties 



. Barred 

.White 

. Black 

. Black Tailed Buff 
Black Tailed White 

.Brown Red 

.Gray 

.Mottled 

. Wheaten 

.White 


JAVAS 


1960 . Black 

1960 .Mottled 


JERSEV GIANTS 


1960 

1960 


Black 

White 


LAKENVELDERS 
LAMONAS . 


1960 . Single Comb 

1960 .White 


1995 . Barred 

1960 . Black 

1960 . Black Tailed Red 

1960 . Buff 

1960 .Columbian 

1960 . Dark Brown 

LEGHORNS. 1981 .Golden Duckwing 

1960 . Light Brown 

1960 . Red 

1960 . Silver 

1940 .White 
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PLYMOUTH ROCK 
BANTAMS 

DISQUALIFICATIONS 

Special Plymouth Rock variety disqualifications the 
same ac for corresponding varieties of large Plymouth 
Rocks. (See General disqualifications and Cutting for 
Defects.) 

STANDARD WEIGHTS 

Cock.36 oz. Hen.32 oz. 

Cockerel.32 oz. Pullet.28 oz 

VARIETIES RECOGNIZED 

Barred Columbian 

Black Partridge 

Blue Silver Penciled 

Buff White 

Shape and color description the same as for 
correspon Jing varieties of large Plymouth Rocks, 
pages 41-44. 

BLACK PLYMOUTH ROCK 

DISQUALIFICATIONS 

More than one-half inch of positive white in any 
part of plumage, except one inch or less of white in 
undercolor of hackles and saddles of cocks, two or 
more feathers edged or tipped with positive white, 
shanks other than yellow o yellow shaded with black, 
bottoms of feet showing complete absence of yellow. 
(See General Disqualifications and Cutting for 
Defects). 

COLOR - MALE AND FEMALE 

COMB, FACE, WATTLES AND EAR-LOBES: 

Bright red. 

BEAK: Horn, shading to yellow at the point. 

EYES: Reddish bay. 

SHANKS AND TOES: Male - yellow. Female - 
yellow to dusky yellow, yellow preferred. 

Bottoms of feet - yellow. 

PLUMAGE: See description of Black plumage 
colo r , page 34. 
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POULTRY PAPERS 
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OF 

S. ROBERT POWELL, 
CARBONDALE 

(LACKAWANNA COUNTY), PA 


[This is the last page in the microfilm edition of SRP's 
poultry papers for the period 1996-1997.] 



